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PREFACE 


This  book  is  a  collection  of  eassys  written  over  a  number  of 
years  on  the  West  Syrian  liturgical  traditions.  However  some  ar¬ 
ticles  also  refer  to  the  East  Syrian  tradition.  Both  are  living  litur¬ 
gical  traditions  in  India.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  number  of  visits  to 
India  and  much  hospitality  to  members  of  Syrian  Churches.  This 
was  then  followed  up  with  much  reading  and  correspondence 
with  experts  in  this  country  and  in  India.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
my  limitations,  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  studied,  not  least 
because  of  my  linguistic  limitations  but  my  exposure  to  Syrian 
Church  has  been  very  challenging  and  enriching  to  my  life,  and 
the  impact  of  that  tradition  on  me  is  the  motivation  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  book. 

I  have  interspersed  the  chapters  with  two  sets  of  prayers,  the 
Mystery  of  the  Virgin  Mothers  is  my  own  composition,  while  the 
Thanksgiving  for  the  Holy  Ones  is  an  adaption  of  a  Church  of 
England  Litany.  Both  these  are  attempts  to  reconsider  the  role  of 
the  saints  in  worship  from  the  point  of  those  who  have  under¬ 
gone  a  Reformation.  Chapter  8  was  first  published  in  Christian 
Orient  but  has  now  been  expanded. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  including  the  Marthoma  Liturgy  in 
the  study.  While  in  many  ways  they  have  imbibed  reformed 
doctrine,  their  liturgy  is  clearly  within  the  West  Syrian  liturgical 
tradition  and  it  is  a  much  neglected  area  of  liturgical  study. 
Indeed  the  whole  West  Syrian  tradition  has  been  overlooked 
particularly  by  those  who  write  in  English.  At  the  same  time 
the  diaspora  is  beginning  to  worship  in  English  and  liturgies  are 
being  translated.  What  is  needed  is  a  more  detailed  study  of 
the  manuscript  tradition  to  see  the  history  of  the  rites.  While 
this  is  lacking  in  many  areas  many  of  my  conclusions  are  rather 
tentative.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  new  generations  of  liturgical 
scholars  will  arise  in  this  venerable  tradition  to  fill  in  the  many 
gaps  in  our  present  knowledge. 


I  would  like  to  thank  many  people  for  making  it  possible  to 
publish  this  work.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph 
Mar  Koori loose  Metropolitan  of  the  Malabar  Independent  Syrian 
Church  (Thozhiyur)  for  his  hospitality,  Rev.  George  Mathew  of 
the  Marthoma  Syrian  Church,  and  Lecutrer  of  liturgy,  Marthoma 
Theological  Seminary  for  his  constant  encouragement,  and 
particularly  going  through  the  whole  text  and  making 
valuable  suggestions.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Mannooramparampil  professor  of  St.  Thomas  Apostolic 
Seminary,  Vadavathoor,  Kottayam  who  has  originally  suggested 
to  published  this  work.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Rev.  Dr.  Xavier 
Koodapuzha,  the  Director  of  OIRSI,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
publish  this  book  under  OIRSI  series.  Finally  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Wigi  printers,  Managanam  for  DTP  type  setting  and  printing 
of  this  book.  I  hope  this  study  will  stimulate  further  interest  in 
Syrian  tradition  among  the  liturgical  scholars  of  both  home  and 
abroad. 


Subro  Period 
December,  1997 


Revd.  Philip  Noel  Tovey 
Holtan,  Oxford,  England. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


ABRAHAM  MALPAN  AND  THE 

AMENDED 

SYRIAN  LITURGY  OF  CMS 

Traditional  Mar  Thoma  history  has  emphasised  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  reformation  of  Abraham  Malpan  from  the  work 
of  the  CMS  missionaries.1  Two  groups  are  discussed  in  stand¬ 
ard  works.  Firstly,  those  who  adopted  the  teaching  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  who  held  fellowship  with  them  after  the  spilt 
with  the  Orthodox  in  1836.  They  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Anglican  church  in  Kerala,  and  for  a  short  period  used  the 
amended  liturgy  before  abandoning  Syrian  liturgy  for  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Secondly,  those  who  wished  to  remain 
within  the  Syrian  church  but  wanted  a  reformation,  led  by 
Abraham  Malpan.  These  people  went  on  to  form  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church.  It  would  now  appears  that  this  is  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  history.  In  his  unpublished  thesis,  Zacharia  John  has 
included  the  Amended  Syrian  Liturgy  of  CMS  as  used  between 
1836  and  1840. 2  Although  Mathai  John  has  argued  that 
Abraham  Malpan  was  much  more  conservative  than  the  later 
accounts  of  the  reformation  have  suggested,3  this  document 
might  imply  a  more  radically  protestant  Abraham  Malpan  than 
has  been  previously  posed.  Two  questions  are  thus  raised  by 

1  E.g.  CP  Mathew  &  M  M  Thomas,  The  Indian  Church  of  St.  Thomas ,  ISPCK 
(Delhi,  1967),  p.  65. 

'  Zacharia  John,  The  Litugry  of  the  Mar  Thomas  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  in 
the  Light  of  its  History'  (unpublished  MA  dissertation,  University  of  Durham, 
1994),  pp.  98-114. 

Mathai  John,  The  Reformation  of  Abraham  Malpan  an  Assessment’,  Indian 
Church  History 1  Review ,  Vol.  XXIV,  no.  1  (June  1990),  pp.  31-65 
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this  chapter:  Firstly,  and  more  simple  to  answer,  what  was  the 
CMS  Amended  Liturgy  of  1836?  Secondly,  and  more  conjec- 
turally,  what  was  the  relationship  of  Abraham  Malpan  to  this 
liturgy? 

The  1836  CMS  Amended  Syrian  Liturgy 

The  Mavelikara  Synod  of  16  January  1836  led  to  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  ways  between  the  Mission  of  Help  and  the  Syrian 
Orthodox  Church.  There  were  those  however  who  were  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  reforming  attitudes  of  the  missionaries  and  who 
held  fellowship  with  them.  In  response  to  the  questions  of  the 
mission  about  this  situation  J  Tucker  Secretary  of  CMS  Ma¬ 
dras  Committee  replied  on  14  March  1836: 

it  is  at  present  the  decided  conviction  of  the  Committee 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  preserve  their  [the  Syr¬ 
ians]  identity  and  not  attempt  to  amalgamate  them  with 
the  Church  of  England. 

that  it  is  not  right  to  sanction  the  performance  of  the 
Syrian  service,  as  it  is  present  observed,  in  the  College 
chapel; 

That  the  Missionaries  be  requested  to  prepare  a  suitable 
Liturgy  in  Malayalam  for  the  use  of  the  Syrians4 * 

By  the  22  March  1836  the  missionaries  are  reporting  that 
the  Syrian  liturgy  was  being  prepared,  and  that  ka  copy  in  Eng¬ 
lish  [will]  be  submitted  to  the  committee  for  their  approval' 7 
This  copy  was  received  on  3  November  1 836.6  In  October  1 837 
the  missionaries  describe  close  co-operation  with  the  college 
Malpan  in  founding  a  church  at  Palam  and  of  200  families 
elsewhere  interested  in  reform.  This  letter  talks  of  the  plan  to 
read  Morning  Prayer  from  the  Malayalam  translation  of  the 


4  In  P  Cheriyan,  The  Malabar  Syrians  and  the  Church  Misionary  Society \  CMS 

Press  (Kottay am  1935),  p.  407 
Ibid.,  p.  243 

*  CMS  archive,  CI2/M-I4,  pp.  1-12. 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer  followed  by  the  mass  in  the  version 
of  the  corrected  copy  which  is  described  as  containing 
‘nothing. ..contrary  to  the  word  of  God  except  that  it  retains  too 
much  repetition’.7  It  is  also  clear  in  this  letter  that  they  would 
like  further  reforms. 

The  revised  liturgy  was  used  in  the  seminary  chapel  up  to 
1838  and  in  two  congregations  until  1840.8  However  its  use 
was  doomed,  for  on  16  May  1838  the  Madras  Committee  had 
decided  to  form  Anglican  congregations  in  Kerala.9  Thus  the 
Anglican  eucharistic  liturgy  came  into  use,  which  had  been 
available  in  manuscript  from  1 8 1 8. 10  Although  only  used  for  a 
short  time,  the  Amended  Syrian  Liturgy  is  important,  express¬ 
ing  the  views  of  the  missionaries  and  enfleshing  their  hopes 
for  liturgical  revision  of  the  Syrian  Church.  For  purposes  of 
examination,  it  will  be  studied  in  three  sections,  the  prepara- 


7  Letter  from  B  Baily,  H  Baker  and  J  Peet  28  October  1837  (CMS  archive.  Cl 2/ 
0  253/80/3). 

8  Z  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  58 

9  P  Cheriyan,  op. cit.,  p.409 

10  Ibid.,  p.  194. 
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tion,  the  pre-anaphora,  and  the  anaphora. 

a)  the  preparation 

Part  1  of  the  preparation  is  as  follows: 


Orthodox  Liturgy11 

Amended  Liturgy 

Glory  be 

Glory  be 

Introductory  collect 

Introductory  collect 

Ps  5 1 

Ps  5 1 

I  will  come  to  the  altar 

I  will  come  to  the  altar 

Preparation  of  the  elements 

Sedra  of  penitence 

Sedra  of  penitence 

Prayer  of  incense 

Supplementary  collects 

Prayers 

Seal 

Trisagion,  Lord’s  prayer. 

Hail  Mary 

Prayer 

There  are  only  minor  modifications  in  the  opening  prayers, 
but  as  can  be  seen  from  the  structure  other  sections  are  missed 
out  altogether.  After  Ps  51  the  Orthodox  rite  includes  kissing 
the  altar  and  lighting  the  tapers.  The  words  exist  in  the  amended 
liturgy,  but  there  are  no  rubrics  for  these  actions.  It  is  strange 
that  the  word  ‘altar'  is  used  at  this  point,  for  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  removed  all  such  language  from  the  communion 
office.  Perhaps  it  was  retained  because  these  prayers  are  Bibli¬ 
cal  quotations.  The  Orthodox  rite  also  includes  the  preparation 
of  the  communion  elements.  This  is  omitted  from  the  amended 


11  Comparison  is  made  with  the  liturgy  translated  by  J  Peet  in,  J  Hough,  The 
History  of  Christianity  in  India,  Vol.  IV,  Nisbet  and  Co.  (London,  1845), 
pp.  623-645. 
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liturgy,  in  line  with  reducing  any  perceived  veneration  of  the 
elements. 

The  Sedra  of  Penitence  is  followed  with  only  minor  revi¬ 
sion.  However  the  prayers  of  incense  are  omitted.  This  is  due 
to  the  theology  expresed  in  the  Orthodox  rite: 

may  the  smoke  of  our  incense  be  for  thy  reconciliation 
with  us.12 

There  was  great  concern  about  the  prayers  connected  with 
the  incense.  The  missionaries  would  have  liked  to  abolish  in¬ 
cense  all  together,  but  rubrics  in  the  revised  liturgy  imply  that 
it  was  used  (even  if  probably  rather  sparingly). 

The  amended  liturgy  omits  the  final  section.  The  reason  for 
this  shows  the  doctrine  of  the  missionaries,  for  the  content  of 
this  section  was  most  unacceptable: 

Hail  Mary  full  of  peace:  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb, 
Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners 
now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.13 

The  magnification  and  invocation  of  the  Mother  of  God  and 
of  the  saints  was  seen  as  idolatrous.  Thus  the  words  of  the 
archangels  had  been  omitted  from  the  chant  at  the  end  of  the 
sedra: 


May  the  Archangels  say  from  their  ranks,  How  sweet 
are  the  voices  of  them  that  are  made  of  dust14 

Revision  by  omission  was  to  be  the  method  of  the  day. 


12  J  Hough,  op.  cit.,  p.  625. 

13  Ibid. 

14  Ibid. 
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The  Second  Part  of  the  preparation  continues: 


Orthodox  Liturgy 

Amended  Liturgy 

Vesting 

Vesting 

Offertory  prayers 

Offertory  prayers 

Prayer  for  pardon 

Prayer  for  pardon 

Ps  93 

Ps  93 

The  remembrance 

In  remembering 

Prayer  of  incense 

Prayer  of  incense 

Proemion  and  sedra 

Proemion  and  sedra 

Censing  of  altar 

Ps  117:  1 

Nicene  creed 

Nicene  creed 

The  amended  liturgy  includes  the  petitions  of  the  vesting 
but  has  no  rubrical  directions  to  suggest  this  is  happening.  Like¬ 
wise  there  are  no  directions  about  the  elements  in  the  offertory 
prayers,  but  there  are  some  quite  unreformed  intentions: 

O  first  born  of  the  heavenly  Father,  receive  this  bread 
from  me  thy  weak  and  sinful  servant.  ^ 

The  usual  approach  in  more  reformed  theology  is  to  reject 
such  offering  on  the  basis  that  communion  is  what  God  offers 
to  us  (i.e.  his  Son)  not  what  we  offer  to  God  (i.e.  bread  or  even 
the  body  of  Christ). 

The  beautiful  prayer  of  remembrance  includes  tw'o  sections. 
The  first  commemorates  the  economy  of  the  Son.  This  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  both  liturgies.  The  second  section  remembering  all 
for  whom  this  eucharist  is  offered  is  unacceptable. 

We  also  commemorate  specially  our  father  Adam  and 
our  mother  Eve,  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  Mary;  the 
prophets  and  Apostles... 


1  *  Z  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  101 . 
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O  God,  grant  a  good  remembrance  to  N.,  and  forgive  his 
debts  and  sins,  of  thy  mercy...16 

The  remembrance  of  the  saints  and  prayer  for  the  dead  are 
both  to  be  excised. 

In  the  sedra  incense  is  offered  in  a  much  shorter  revised 
version,  including  these  surprising  words  : 

we  lift  this  incense  in  thy  presence,  like  Aaron  the  priest 
who  lifted  up  pure  incense  in  the  tabernacle  and  thereby 
removed  the  plague.17 

The  censing  incorporates 

Ps  1 1 7  in  both  liturgies,  but  there  are  no  directions  to  cense 
the  Table  of  Life  and  elements  in  the  missionary  rite.  Both 
conclude  with  the  Nicene  creed. 

b)  the  pre-anaphora 

The  public  celebration  is  structured  as  follows. 


Orthodox  Liturgy 

Amended  Liturgy 

Responsory  of  Mar  Severus 

Revised  responsory 

Trisagion 

Trisagion 

Epistle 

Epistle 

Gospel 

Gospel 

Proemion  and  sedra 

Proemion  and  sedra 

Blessing  of  the  censer 

Nicene  creed 

Prayer  for  mercy 

The  amended  liturgy  follows  the  original  structure,  omit¬ 
ting  the  blessing  of  the  censer  (a  highly  ceremonial  part  of  the 
service)  and  the  Nicene  creed  (but  it  does  include  part  of  the 


16  J  Hough,  op.  cit.,  p.  627. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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priests  prayers  normally  said  silently  while  the  people  chant 
the  creed).  The  creed  may  have  been  left  out,  as  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  earlier  in  the  rite. 

The  introduction  to  the  responsory  is  revised  to  avoid  the 
invocation  of  the  saints: 


O  Lord  our  God  graciously  hear  the  intercessions  of  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  on  our  behalf. ls 

In  the  responsory  itself  Mary  is  called  ‘a  holy,  blessed  and 
pure  virgin. ..Mary  who  brought  forth  God',  here  following  the 
traditional  wording. 

There  are  rubrics  about  adding  incense  in  the  amended  rite’s 
proemion  with  the  deacon  saying: 

Bless  O  Lord  the  incense  put  in  by  the  hands  of  the  rev¬ 
erend  Priest  in  the  presence  of  God  before  his  holy 
altar. 19 


Parts  of  the  proemion  and  sedra  are  variable  prayers  and  the 
missionaries  adapted  them  by  omitting  prayer  for  the  dead. 

The  removal  of  the  blessing  of  the  censer  reduces  the  im¬ 
portance  of  incense  in  the  rite  (although  this  is  not  altogether 
lost),  though  this  would  seem  to  be  a  reaction  against  ceremo¬ 
nial  rather  than  a  rejection  of  the  Trinitarian  theology  articu¬ 
lated  in  the  Orthodox  liturgy.  Omitting  the  creed  and  including 
the  priests  private  prayer  for  mercy  necessarily  deletes  the  pri¬ 
vate  priestly  intercessions  for  the  sick  and  the  departed.  Nor 
are  there  any  rubrics  about  the  washing  of  the  hands.  The  prayer 
for  mercy  has  been  shortened  to  eliminate  the  remembrance  of 
the  saints,  the  dead,  and  ‘Thy  mother’.  Also  one  petition  has 
been  changed  from  ‘accept  this  offering'  to  ‘receive  this  serv¬ 
ice’,  presumably  to  tone  down  any  doctrine  of  eucharistic  sac- 
ri 


1  s  Z  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 
19  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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c)  the  anaphora 

This  can  be  examined  by  dividing  it  into  five  sections:  the 
peace,  the  first  blessing,  the  second  blessing,  the  third  bless¬ 
ing,  and  the  fourth  blessing.  More  radical  changes  are  made  to 
the  liturgy  from  the  diptychs  onwards.  The  present  Mar  Thoma 
Qurbana  is  much  more  traditional  in  its  structure  than  the 
amened  rite.  The  first  section  is  the  peace  and  all  that  precedes 
the  first  blessing  which  is  as  follows: 


Orthodox  Liturgy 

Amended  Liturgy 

The  peace 

The  peace 

Prayer  of  the  veil 

Prayer  of  the  veil 

Thou  art  the  hard  rock 

The  peace  is  celebrated  in  much  the  same  way  in  both  rites. 
Slight  alterations  are  made  in  the  prayer  of  the  veil.  Thus  This 
bloodless  sacrifice’  becomes  This  spiritual  sacrifice'.  How¬ 
ever  the  amended  liturgy  still  uses  the  word  ‘mystery'  with 
reference  to  the  liturgy.  It  completely  omits  any  prayer  for  the 
lifting  of  the  veil,  unlike  contemporary  Mar  Thoma  rites,  which 
have  a  revised  text. 

The  next  section  is  from  the  first  blessing. 


Orthodox  Liturgy 

Amended  Liturgy 

First  blessing 

First  blessing 

Sursum  Corda 

Sursum  Corda 

Preface  /  sanctus 

Preface  /  sanctus 

Post  sanctus  /  narrative 

Post  sanctus  /  narrative 

Anamnesis 

Anamnesis 

Epiclesis 

Epiclesis 

Intercessions 

Intercessions 

16 


Here  the  traditional  structure  is  retained.  The  sursum  corda 
seems  to  come  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  does  the 
sanctus  without  the  benedictus.  The  narrative  has  been  shorn 
of  elaborations  (e.g.  ‘holy  hands’  and  the  elements  being  ‘sanc¬ 
tified’),  but  ‘Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me’  has  been  added  to 
the  dominical  words  for  the  bread,  perhaps  another  Prayer  Book 
feature.  The  anamnesis  has  ‘as  oft  as  ye  eat’  rather  than  ‘when 
ye  communicate  this  mystery'  but  retains  he  burial  of  Christ, 
and  includes  this  oblation,  ‘we  offer  to  thee  these  solemn  obla¬ 
tions'  rather  than  ‘this  bloodless  sacrifice’.  The  theology  is 
however  surprisingly  high,  as  eucharistic  offering  was  (and  still 
is)  one  of  the  controversial  points  of  the  European  reforma¬ 
tion. 


The  epiclesis  is  radically  changed.  Rubrics  in  the  revised 
rite  direct  the  priest  to  kneel.  The  rite  retains  an  invocation 
both  on  ‘this  offering  (set  before  thee)'  and  on  the  people.  ‘An¬ 
swer  me...'  is  omitted  and  the  epicleptic  petition  is: 

That  by  his  coming  on  this  bread,  he  may  sanctify  it  for 
the  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal  to  those  who  duly 
partake  of  it.-() 

Thus  the  stress  is  moved  from  the  transformation  of  the  bread 
to  the  forgiveness  of  the  recipient.  For  some  unknown  reason 
there  is  no  epiclesis  on  the  wine  although  it  is  clear  that  com¬ 
munion  in  both  kinds  is  expected. 


The  intercessions  are  highly  reworked.  There  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  deaconal  intercessions  and  nothing  is  said  silently.  Thus 
the  priest's  intercessions  follow  in  the  same  order  as  the  Or¬ 
thodox  rite  but  omitting  any  section  where  saints  are  remem¬ 
bered  or  where  there  are  prayers  for  the  dead. 


Orthodox  Liturgy 

Amended  Liturgy 

Second  blessing 

P _ 

Fraction 

Fraction 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lord's  prayer 

20 
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The  amended  liturgy  omits  the  second  blessing,  and  reduces 
the  fraction  to  a  rubric  ‘Priest  breaks  bread  etc’.21  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  know  what  the  etc.  included,  but  the  general  flow  of 
the  liturgy  might  suggest  something  very  simple.  Certainly  no 
catholici  or  prayer  of  fraction  by  Bar  Saleebi  are  included. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  same  in  both  rites,  but  once  again 
there  are  alterations  in  the  follow  ing  prayer  to  avoid  the  phrase 
‘life-giving  mysteries  of  Christ  our  Saviour'  replacing  this  with 
‘thy  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ'. 


Orthodox  Liturgy 

Amended  Liturgy 

Third  blessing 

Elevation 

Proemion  and  sedra  of  the 
Mother  of  God 

Prayers  before  reception 

Prayer  before  reception 

Communion 

Communion 

Thanksgiving 

Thanksgiving 

Huthomo 

From  the  third  blessing  the  amended  liturgy  is  radically  cur¬ 
tailed.  Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  original’s  praise  of  the 
Mother  of  God  and  suggestions  of  eucharistic  adoration.  The 
elevation  has  however  been  retained  in  modern  Mar  Thoma 
rites.  The  prayer  of  reception  is  reduced  to  : 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  our  bodies  may  be  sanctified  by  thy 
holy  body  and  our  souls  purified  by  thy  precious  blood: 
and  grant  that  they  may  be  for  the  pardon  of  crimes  and 
the  remission  of  our  sins.22 


21  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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There  is  no  separate  reception  by  the  clergy  and  no  eucha- 
ristic  procession.  The  words  of  administration  imply  that  the 
elements  are  given  together  (presumably  from  the  spoon): 

The  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  par¬ 
don  of  crimes  and  the  remission  of  our  sins  for  ever.23 

Two  prayers  of  thanksgiving  follow.  The  first  surprisingly 
includes  the  phrase  ‘thy  holy  and  quickening  mysteries’.  It  also 
seems  to  make  the  assertion  that  we  have  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  mysteries.  The  corresponding  Orthodox 
prayer  more  conditionally  petitions  that  having  been  made 
worthy  to  receive  we  may  receive  the  Spirit.  The  Huthomo  is 
omitted.  The  effect  of  these  omissions  is  to  make  reception  the 
central  (and  only)  action  of  this  section. 


Orthodox  Liturgy 

Amended  Liturgy 

Fourth  blessing 

The  grace 

* 

Final  prayers 

All  of  this  final  section  of  the  liturgy  is  deleted  replacing  it 
with  the  grace.  There  seems  to  be  no  theological  necessity  for 
excising  the  fourth  blessing,  which  is  not  against  evangelical 
theology.  Its  replacement  by  the  grace  is  rather  crass  as  this 
has  already  opened  the  anaphora.  Thus  some  of  the  repetitions 
dislike  in  1  837  were  a  creation  of  the  missionaries.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  consumption  of  the  elements  occurred  at  this  point 
but  there  are  no  rubrical  directions.  The  prayer  to  the  altar  was 
naturally  omitted. 

d)  evaluation 

The  text  shows  that  the  method  of  reform  was  excision. 
Those  passages  that  were  theologically  unacceptable  were  re¬ 
moved.  Two  areas  in  particular  were  deleted,  those  relating  to 
the  saints  and  to  the  dead.  There  is  only  a  small  amount  of 
recasting  of  prayers,  particularly  phrases  to  do  with  mystery 


23  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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and  sacrifice.  There  is  almost  no  insertion  of  texts  from  other 
sources,  and  only  very  marginal  influence  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  motive  for  revision  was  primarily  theo¬ 
logical. 

The  latter  part  of  the  service  was  drastically  curtailed  sug¬ 
gesting  a  shift  in  eucharistic  doctrine  away  from  the  consecra¬ 
tion  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  sacramental  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  elements.  This  may  be  particularly  seen  in  the 
epiclesis  and  the  reception.  However,  sometimes  features  of 
orthodox  theology  are  retained  over  against  the  Prayer  Book 
approach,  in  the  offering  language,  statements  about  incense, 
and  the  constant  use  of  the  term  altar. 

Alongside  this  ceremonial  is  radically  reduced.  There  are 
no  crossings,  elevations,  or  bells.  But  it  would  appear  that  cus¬ 
tomary  vestments  were  worn,  incense  was  retained,  and  the 
new  ceremonial  feature  of  kneeling  at  the  epiclesis  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Thus  also  included  in  this  theological  revision  are  atti¬ 
tudes  to  symbol  and  ceremonial,  a  more  hidden  agenda. 

In  1835  and  1836  J  Peet  was  publishing  the  liturgies  of  the 
Syrian  Church  in  the  Madras  Church  Missionary  Record.  This 
work  had  been  very  thorough: 

no  ordinary  care  has  been  taken  by  those  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  executing  and  superintending  the  work,  that  the 
English  translation  should  be  a  literal  and  faithful  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Syriac  original.  Different  manuscript  copies 
were  made  use  of;  persons  of  different  sentiments  were 
employed  or  consulted;  where  any  doubt  existed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  reference  was  made  to  other  com¬ 
petent  persons;  and,  from  time  to  time,  parts  were  se¬ 
lected,  especially  those  that  appeared  most  objection¬ 
able,  and  inquiries  were  made  in  an  indirect  manner,  of 
different  Syrian  Catanars,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
such  was  indeed  the  substance  and  meaning  of  their  serv- 
ices.z^ 


24  J  Hough,  op.  cit,  p.  619. 
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Also  Feet, 

was  himself  present  in  the  College  Chapel  at  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  Mass  according,  to  this  Liturgy,  in  the 
Syriac  language,  and  attended  the  whole  time  with  this 
English  Translation  in  his  hand,  and  compared  the  vari¬ 
ous  and  multiplied  movements  of  the  officiating  Catanar 
and  Deacons  with  the  directions  given  in  the  Rubric;25 

However,  Peet  did  not  know  Syriac  and  only  later  was  he 
able  to  do  some  comparative  liturgical  study: 

he  has  since  had  opportunity  of  comparing  the  work  with 
the  different  Syriac  Liturgies  translated  into  Latin,  and 
published  by  Renaudot  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collectio.26 

o 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to: 

show  that  their  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice  were  not 
derived  from  Rome,  but  are  of  an  earlier  date  and  to  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Buchanan’s  assertion  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Syrians  is 
Scriptural,  like  ours.27 

Peet  did  not  agree  with  Buchanan,  and  was  out  to  prove 
him  wrong.  What  is  most  important  for  this  article  is  the  list  of 
errors  perceived  by  the  missionary,  which  are  given  as: 

1.  Transubstantiation. 

2.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
Priest  offers  Christ  for  the  quick  and  dead  to  have 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt. 

3.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

4.  Purgatory,  or  the  possibility  of  transition  from  an 
unpardoned  to  a  pardoned  state,  between  the  periods 
of  death  and  judgement. 


25  Ibid.,  pp.  619-620. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  620. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  620. 
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5  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  supplicating  her  inter¬ 
cessions,  and  observing  a  fast  in  her  honour. 

6.  Worship  of  Saints. 

7.  Prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

8.  Extreme  Unction. 

9.  Attributing  to  the  Clergy  the  power  to  curse  and  de¬ 
stroy  men’s  bodies  and  souls. 

10.  The  having  pictures  in  their  Churches  representing 
God  the  Father. 

1 1.  Prayers  to  the  altar  and  chancel. 

Connected  with  these,  are  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  burn¬ 
ing  incense,  ringing  of  bells  at  the  time  of  elevation,  the 
priest  receiving  the  Mass  alone,  &c.28 

These  are  the  principals  incorporated  into  the  amended  lit¬ 
urgy,  although  the  list  above  might  imply  the  compete  aboli¬ 
tion  of  incense  (which  did  not  happen). 

GB  Howard  was  very  critical  of  these  ‘charges’.  He  believed 
that 


‘the  1  st,  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  objections,  and  so  much  of  the 
5th  as  relates  to  worship,  cannot. ..be  substantiated  by 
reference  to  any  of  their  generally  received  Offices’.29 

He  also  challenged  the  tenth  objection.  He  was,  however, 
critical  of  the  Orthodox  offices  on  the  two  key  points  of  the 
reformation, 

a  perusal  of  these  Liturgies  will  show  a  state  of  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  faithful  departed,  and  especially  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  we  cannot  regard  without  deepest 
anxiety 


28  Ibid.,  pp.  620-621. 

29  GB  Howard,  The  Christians  of  St  Thomas  and  their  Liturgies ,  John  Henry 
and  James  Parker  (Oxford  and  London,  1864),  p.  1 76. 
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some  passages  found  in  these  Offices  not  only  go  be¬ 
yond  the  warranty  of  Holy  Scripture  and  early  practise, 
but  are  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  God  and  the  office 
of  our  ascended  Saviour.30 

Thus  he  sets  up  and  alternative  agenda:  to  teach  the  masses 
by  ‘earnest  evangelical  preaching. ..to  induce  the  Church  in 
synod  to  revise  her  offices,  amending  them  where  necessary, 
in  conformity  with  the  most  ancient  models.. .and  a  kindly  for¬ 
bearance  in  regard  to  ceremonial'.31  Howard  was,  however, 
too  late  in  visiting  Kerala,  for  more  radical  changes  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made. 

Perhaps  the  sad  thing  is  that  the  missionary  agenda  appears 
to  be  approached  through  protestant  attitudes  to  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  hence  the  use  of  the  terms.  Mass,  purgatory,  tran- 
substantiation,  and  extreme  unction.  Peet  did  not  look  at  an 
eastern  church  on  her  own  terms.  If  that  had  been  done,  then 
there  might  have  been  a  more  sympathetic  approach  to 
‘unbloody  sacrifice’  and  ‘mystery’.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
the  theological  criteria  for  this  revision  are  confused  by  the 
imposition  of  an  agenda  generated  from  the  western  reforma¬ 
tion.  These  are  unhelpful  spectacles  for  viewing  an  eastern  in¬ 
digenous  church. 

One  of  the  key  questions  for  Mar  Thoma  history  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Indian  Christians  to  the  missionaries.  Particularly 
important  is  the  place  of  Abraham  Malpan,  who  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  Mar  Thoma  reformer. 

Abraham  Malpan 

The  Old  Seminary  was  completed  in  1815  and  CMS  mis¬ 
sionaries  joined  the  staff  in  18  16. 33  In  December  1818  there 
had  been  discussions  with  the  Metropolitan  about  considera- 


30  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

31  Ibid.,  pp.  112-113. 

32  D  Daniel,  The  Orthodox  Church  of  India ,  Printaid  (New  Delhi,  1972),  pp. 
143-144. 
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tions  of  possible  reformations  of  the  church.  Joseph  Fenn  gave 
an  address  to  the  assembly  at  Mavelikara  in  which  he  attacked 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  said: 

it  is  of  great  importance  to  define  the  ceremonies  of  wor¬ 
ship  of  your  Church,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  instances 
they  depart  from  the  positive  command  of  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  or  the  spirit  of  his  religion.33 

Thus  he  encapsulates  the  tension  in  the  western  reforma¬ 
tion  between,  only  including  that  commanded  by  Scripture  (the 
positive  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ),  over  against  that 
not  condemned  by  Scripture  (the  spirit  of  his  religion).  Abraham 
Malpan  was  one  of  six  priests  appointed  to  discuss  reform  with 
the  mission.34  The  missionaries  translated  the  Bible  (New  Tes¬ 
tament  printed  in  1 829)  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (also 
printed  1829).  From  1828  Malayalam  services  of  Morning 
Evening  Prayer  were  being  held  in  the  Grammar  School 
House.-  Abraham  Malpan  had  been  working  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  the  seminary  from  1 8 1 6.36  He  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  persons  consulted  for  the  translation  of  the 
liturgy  by  J  Peet  and  would  have  heard  the  preaching  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  chapel.  He  also  had  access  to  the  translated 
scriptures  and  the  Prayer  Book,  even  perhaps  going  to  some  of 
the  services.  The  Malpan  was  at  the  Mavelikara  Synod  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1 836  and  reported  the  results  to  the  missionaries  37  All  this 
suggests  a  close  relationship  with  the  mission  over  a  number 
of  years. 

The  Malpan  was  involved  in  discussions  with  the  mission¬ 
aries  over  liturgical  revision.  In  the  Minutes  of  the  Travancore 
Missionary  Conference  of  12  February  1836  the  following  is 
recorded: 

33  P  Cheryian,  op.  cit.,  p.  371. 

34  Z  John  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

35  P  Cheryian  op.  cit.,  p.  259. 
s6  M  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

37  P  Cheryian  op.  cit.,  p.  249. 
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The  Malpan  stated. ..that  the  plan  proposed  respecting 
the  reforming  of  the  liturgy  entirely  coincides  with  his 
own  views... 

The  Malpan  thought  that  the  people  would  not  consent 
to  put  aside  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  the  crossing  of 
themselves  and  the  incensed8 

From  1836  to  1838  the  amended  liturgy  was  being  used  in 
the  Seminary  chapel,  the  Orthodox  liturgy  no  longer  being  sanc¬ 
tioned.  Thus  Abraham  Malpan  would  have  used  the  reformed 
liturgy  of  the  missionaries.39 

In  1840  he  retired  from  the  seminary  and  thus  was  able  to 
devote  all  his  efforts  to  reform  at  Maramon.  Indeed  he  had 
already  begun  reforms  in  his  parish  before  that  date.  On  29 
April  1836  Peet  preached  in  Maramon  church  on  justification 
by  faith  ‘and  performed  Divine  Service’.  The  same  day  in 
Curichee  he  preached  against  idolatry  having  seen  a  statue  to  a 
former  Metran.40  Indeed  some  of  the  people  had  already  ceased 
its  veneration  due  to  reading  missionary  tracts,  for  1834  the 
missionaries  had  published  15  different  tracts  including  5,000 
‘On  Idolatry'.41  In  1  837  Abraham  Malpan  abolished  the  im¬ 
age  in  Maramon  and  introduced  the  reformed  liturgy.  The  re¬ 
forming  coalition  of  missionaries  and  Malpan  worked  together 
in  these  changes. 

But  there  were  also  points  of  independent  action.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1836  Abraham  Malpan  was  a  leader  of  the  group  sub¬ 
mitting  a  memorial  to  the  British  Resident.  The  missionaries 
commented  on  this: 

We  have  carefully  abstained  from  identifying  ourselves 
with  this  party  [the  reformers]  at  present,  as  they  seem 

38  Ibid.,  p.  409. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  286. 

40  CI2  /  M-14,  p.  339. 

41  ‘Madras  Church  Missionary  Record’  (June  1835),  in,  GB  Howard, 
op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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to  shoot  considerably  below  the  mark  at  which  we  aim. 
We  have  attended  none  of  their  meeting,  and  have  only 
assisted  them  in  the  translation  of  the  document  to  be 
presented  to  the  Resident.42 

This  seems  to  be  presenting  to  Madras  a  very  detached  po¬ 
sition.  In  fact  the  missionaries  were  deeply  involved  when  it 
came  to  theology  and  liturgy.  In  ecclesiastical  politics,  how¬ 
ever,  the  missionaries  had  no  interest.  They  were  already  an¬ 
ticipating  any  reform  as  ‘below  the  mark’ .  Indeed  in  1 836  their 
attitudes  were  hardening.  They  thought  there  had  been  20  years 
of  fruitless  work  and  emphasised  how  far  the  Syrian  Church 
was  bound  in  superstition.  Colonel  Frazer  writing  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  4  December  1836  advises: 

as  you  enlighten  their  minds  [the  Syrians]  and  give  them 
a  better  and  purer  faith,  this  disposition  may  be  expected 
to  gain  ground,  until  the  Syrian  Church  be  reformed,  or 
a  succession  from  it  take  place.43 

The  missionaries  seem  to  increasingly  opt  for  succession. 
Not  so  Abraham  Malpan  who  in  1841  sent  his  nephew  to  be 
consecrated  metran  by  the  Patriarch. 

The  important  liturgical  question  is:  Was  there  a  revised 
liturgy  of  Abraham  Malpan  distinct  from  the  CMS  1836  rite? 
The  Synod  of  1926  honed  their  summary  of  the  reforms,  which 
has  become  the  normative  interpretation.44  Mathai  John  chal¬ 
lenged  these  views  trying  to  prove  that  Abraham  Malpan  was 
in  fact  more  conservative  than  this  summary  suggested.  The 
Amended  Liturgy  of  1836  suggests  the  opposite.  Abraham 
Malpan  seems  to  have  both  given  assent  to  and  to  have  used 
the  CMS  Amended  Syrian  Liturgy.  He  had  reservations  about 
the  advisability  of  the  radical  demolition  of  some  of  the  cer¬ 
emonial,  indeed  on  28  December  1836  the  missionaries  com¬ 
mented  (unfavourably)  on  the  Malpan’s  attitude: 


42  Ibid,  p.  329. 

43  Ibid,  Col  Frazer  to  Bailey,  Barker  and  Peet. 

44  See,  M  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 
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the  people  must  be  entertained  with  sights. ..no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  -  the  bells  -  the  incense  - 
the  elevation  of  the  host  -  objectionable  prayers  may  be 
omitted,  but  the  whole  form  and  exterior  of  worship  must 
continue  the  same  at  least  till  the  people  are  better  in¬ 
formed.45 

Thus  his  attitude  remained  the  same  as  in  February  1836, 
revise  the  text  but  not  the  ceremonial.  It  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  the  liturgy  used  in  the  seminary  chapel  and  that  in  Maramon 
were  different.  Indeed  there  v/as  a  year  of  overlap  ( 1 837)  where 
the  amended  liturgy  was  being  used  in  the  seminary  chapel 
and  Abraham  Malpan  was  using  a  revised  rite  in  Maramon.  In 
all  probability  the  two  liturgies  were  the  same. 

There  are  significant  differences  between  the  1836  liturgy 
and  the  Mar  Thoma  liturgies  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  in¬ 
tervening  history  provides  some  clues.  In  1872  a  reformed  lit¬ 
urgy  sanctioned  by  Mathews  Mar  Athanasius  was  published. 4h 
This  is  a  much  more  moderately  reformed  rite.  Perhaps  the 
intuition  of  the  Malpan  in  1836  was  right  that  few  parishes 
would  accept  such  sweeping  reforms  as  the  amended  CMS  rite 
and  that  a  more  moderate  reform  had  to  be  introduced.  Indeed 
the  liturgies  of  this  century  might  be  seen  as  the  end  of  a  dia¬ 
lectic.  The  thesis  is  the  radical  reformation  of  1836  as  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  missionaries  and  Abraham  Malpan.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  moderation  under  Mathews  Mar  Athanasius  (the  an¬ 
tithesis).  The  synthesis  is  painfully  reached  in  the  revision  com¬ 
mittees  of  this  century  with  the  present  Mar  Thoma  rite. 

A  Radical  Abraham  Malpan? 

This  chapter  has  gone  against  the  traditional  interpretation, 
which  is  of  Abraham  Malpan  producing  an  independent  re¬ 
form.  There  was  much  more  interaction  between  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  the  Malpan  than  many  previous  histories  have  sug- 


45  CI2  /  M-14,  p.  339. 

46  Z  John,  op.  cit..  pp.  124-153. 
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gested.  Indeed  the  1836  CMS  Amended  Syrian  Liturgy  has 
been  greatly  neglected  in  most  previous  works.  P  Cheryian  gives 
space  to  this  liturgy  and  has  clearly  read  it,  but  he  still  seems  to 
maintain  a  distance  between  this  and  the  reformed  liturgy  of 
Abraham  Malpan.  This  is  a  questionable  position.  It  may  well 
be  that  under  pressure  from  the  parishes  there  was  a  later  sof¬ 
tening  of  the  reform  and  some  elements  (which  were  unneces¬ 
sarily  removed)  were  restored  or  recast.  But  the  earliest  evi¬ 
dence  uncovered  so  far  from  1836  to  1840  would  suggest  that 
the  only  liturgy  around  was  the  CMS  revision  and  this  was  the 
liturgy  that  the  Malpan  used  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  par¬ 
ish.  Thus  a  new  interpretation  would  suggest  that  the  first  split 
was  in  January  1 836  between  the  Orthodox  and  a  loose  group¬ 
ing  of  reformers  (the  missionaries  and  the  Malpan).  This  was 
followed  in  1838  by  a  division  between  CMS  and  the  Mar 
Thoma  reformers,  with  the  decision  by  CMS  to  set  up  an  An¬ 
glican  church  in  Kerala.  This  chapter  is  only  a  provisional  study 
of  the  considerable  material  available.  There  is  more  archive 
evidence  to  be  examined  both  in  India  and  in  England  before  a 
definitive  history  of  the  origins  of  Mar  Thoma  liturgy  can  be 
written. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


RECEPTIONISM  AND  THE 
MARTHOMA  EPICLESIS 

The  epiclesis  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  Qurbana,  not 
only  devotionally  but  also  doctrinally.  The  last  chapter  touched 
on  the  epiclesis  in  the  Amended  Syrian  Liturgy  of  CMS.  This 
chapter  looks  at  the  epiclesis  in  Mar  Thoma  liturgy. 
Vithuvattical  in  one  study  of  this  area  asserts,  ‘it  is  clear  that 
the  Reformer  wanted  to  express. ..the  so  called  «Receptionist 
theory»  of  the  Real  Presence'.1  He  also  comments,  ‘no  abso¬ 
lute  and  objective  conversion  is  prayed  for  but  only  a  relative 
and  subjective  change  for  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
Blood  of  Christ'.2  This  chapter  examines  these  statements. 
Firstly,  the  theology  of  receptionism  is  examined.  Secondly,  a 
brief  history  of  the  Mar  Thoma  epiclesis  is  made.  This  will 
then  enable  an  evaluation  of  the  theory  outlined  above. 

Receptionism 

The  Anglican  reformation  was  led  by  Archbishop  Cranmer 
(of  Canterbury )  in  his  liturgical  writings,  the  Books  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  1549  and  1552.  It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  show 
the  exact  development  of  the  thought  of  the  Archbishop,  but 
the  1 552  book  seems  to  express  his  mature  theology.  This  book 
only  lasted  a  few  months,  for  in  1553  Queen  Mary  came  to  the 
throne  with  the  aim  to  ‘restore'  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1559 
Queen  Elizabeth  reinstated  Anglicanism  using  a  slightly  modi- 


1  L  Vithuvattical,  The  Reformed  Missal  of  Abraham  Malpan’  in  The  Malabar 
Church ,  .1  Vellian  (ed.),  OCA  186,  Pont.  Instilutum  Orientalium  Studiorum 
(Rome,  1970),  p.  36. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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tied  version  of  Cranmer’s  1552  book.  However,  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  1662  that  the  definitive  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  to  be  produced.  It  was  this  book  that  the  CMS  missionar¬ 
ies  brought  to  Kerala  and  translated  into  Malayalam  in  1829.* 3 
Receptionism  is  the  classical  Anglican  approach  to  the 
eucharist,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  see  this  theology  as  monochrome 
for  it  comes  in  at  least  two  forms,  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
differences  between  the  1552  and  1662  Prayer  Books. 

The  medieval  west  put  great  stress  on  consecration.  The 
English  Sarum  usage  had  one  great  moment  ‘the  consecration, 
marked  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  elevation,  genuflection  by  the 
priest,  and  adoration  by  the  people.’4  It  was  in  reaction  to  this 
that  the  reformers  stressed  the  importance  of  the  reception  of 
the  elements  on  a  regular  basis  (hence  the  term  receptionism). 
Jesus  had  told  us  to  take  and  eat;  the  reformer’s  desire  was  to 
restore  the  eucharistic  feast  including  communion  in  both  kinds. 
The  different  Anglican  rites  show  a  dialectic  between  conse¬ 
cration  and  reception,  through  quite  subtle  changes  to  the  text. 
Thus  receptionism  can  be  classified  in  two  forms,  virtual 
receptionism  and  real  receptionism. 

Virtual  receptionism  is  typified  by  the  1552  prayer  book. 
The  canon  is  a  remembrance  of  the  cross  concluding  with  the 
narrative  of  institution.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
reception  of  the  elements  with  the  words:  ‘Take  and  eat  this  in 
remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee  and  feed  on  him  in  your 
hearts  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving’.  There  are  no  directions  to 
handle  the  elements  in  the  Narrative  (manual  acts).  There  are 
no  directions  for  the  characteristically  Anglican  practice  of 
supplemental  consecration.  Indeed,  a  concluding  rubric  states 
that  the  curate  may  take  home  any  bread  or  wine  that  remain. 
All  this  implies  that  the  rite  contains  no  consecration  at  all. 

'  P  Cheriyan,  The  Malabar  Syrians  and  the  Church  Missionary /  Society  1816- 

1840 ,  CMS  Press  (Kottyam,  1935),  pp.  192-199. 

4  CO  Buchanan,  What  did  Cranmer  think  he  was  doing  ?,  Grove  Liturgical  Study 
No  7,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1976),  p.12. 
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Thus  Cranmer  tends  to  separate  the  bread  from  encounter  with 
Christ.  Although  he  did  not  want  a  total  division,  he  stressed 
that  people  feed  on  Christ  through  faith.  Cocksworth  summa¬ 
rizes  his  position  as,  ‘the  bread  only  stimulates  faith  and  thereby 
facilitates  the  eating  of  the  body’.5  As  was  said  earlier,  this 
prayer  book  only  lasted  a  few  months  before  the  Catholic  faith 
was  ‘restored’.  Later  Anglican  prayer  books  took  a  different 
approach  with  a  stronger  eucharistic  theology. 

Real  receptionism  is  the  approach  of  the  1662  prayer  book. 
It  differed  from  its  predecessor  by;  introducing  the  title  to  the 
canon  ‘the  prayer  of  consecration',  adding  manual  acts  in  the 
narrative  of  institution,  adding  ‘Amen’  at  the  end  of  the  canon 
to  show  that  the  consecration  was  finished,  combining  the  1 549 
words  of  administration  ‘the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  given  to  you  preserve  your  body  and  soul  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life'  with  the  1 552  words  of  Cranmer  (as  quoted  above), 
giving  directions  for  supplemental  consecration  (by  reciting 
the  dominical  words),  and  ensuring  that  any  Bread  and  Wine 
remaining  be  consumed.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is  very  different 
from  Cranmer's  1552  service.  The  change  is  due  to  the  more 
mature  reflection  of  Anglican  divines  not  least  Bishop  Jewel 
and  Richard  Hooker.6  Cocksworth  sums  up  the  theology  of 
Jewel  in  this  way: 

First,  unlike  Cranmer  he  believed  that  Christ  did  attach 
meaning  to  the  elements  prior  to  their  distribution.  Sec¬ 
ond  and  accordingly,  lie  held  that  the  sacramental  action 
not  only  was  related  to  the  moment  of  reception  but  was 
concerned  with  setting  aside  the  elements  for  that  “godly 
use”.  Third,  his  interest  was  not,  therefore,  focused  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  hearers  and  receivers  but  extended  to 


5  CJ  Cocksworth,  Evangelical  Eucharistic  Thought  in  the  Church  of  England , 
CUP  (Cambridge,  1993),  p.  29. 

6  RF  Buxton,  Eucharist  and  Institution  Narrative ,  Alcuin  Club  Collections  58, 
Mayhew  McCrimmon  (Great- Wakering,  1976),  pp.  92-95. 
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the  elements  in  their  own  right  (although  always  with  a 
view  to  their  reception  by  the  people).7 

Hooker  saw  the  sacrament  as  a  'means  effectual'.  He  pro¬ 
posed.  *a  distinct  function  for  the  Eucharist  which,  though  ul¬ 
timately  dependent  on  the  Word,  had  its  own  limited 
autonomy... [an]  example  of  the  subtle  but  significant  break  that 
Anglicanism  was  making  with  the  Reformed  tradition’.8  Al¬ 
though  both  these  divines  rejected  transubstantiation,  they  nev¬ 
ertheless  talked  about  consecration  and  effectual  signs. 

It  is  also  worthwhile  to  look  briefly  at  the  theology  of  the 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  who  continued  this  sacramental  tra¬ 
dition  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  reaction  to  Protestant  scho¬ 
lasticism,  pietism  stressed  warm  devotion  to  Jesus  and  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  world.  The  Wesleys  began  to  evangelize  England 
and  were  so  successful  that  they  accidentally  ended  up  found¬ 
ing  the  Methodist  Church.  This  was  never  their  intention;  they 
died  as  loyal  Anglicans.  However,  their  converts,  many  of 
whom  had  never  been  Anglican,  preferred  to  have  their  own 
denomination.  Those  in  the  Church  of  England  who  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Wesleys  called  themselves  Evangelical  Angli¬ 
cans,  a  group  of  whom  formed  CMS.  The  Wesleys  wrote  many 
hymns,  not  least  'Hymns  on  the  Lord’s  Supper’.  It  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  quote  one  hymn  from  this  collection  to  illustrate  their 
high  eucharistic  theology: 

Come  Holy  Ghost,  Thine  influence  shed, 
and  realize  the  sign; 

Thy  life  infuse  into  the  bread. 

Thy  power  into  the  wine. 

Effectual  let  Thy  tokens  prove, 

And  made,  by  heavenly  art, 

Fit  channels  to  convey  thy  love 
To  every  faithful  heart.9 

7  CJ  Cocksworth,  op.  cit. ,  p.  35. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

9  JE  Rattenbury,  The  Eucharistic  Hymns  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley .  OSL  Pub¬ 
lications  (Cleveland,  1990),  p.  23. 
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Here  we  can  see  the  language  of  receptionism  (in  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  second  verse).  But  this  is  combined  with  a 
consecratory  action  of  the  Spirit  (the  first  verse). 

Returning  now  to  the  question  of  Abraham  Malpan:  Is  it 
‘clear  that  the  Reformer  wanted  to  express  here  [at  the  epiclesis] 
the  so-called  «Receptionist  theory»’?1()  As  we  have  seen 
Receptionism  does  not  necessarily  imply  ‘only  a  relative  sub¬ 
jective  change’,  and  receptionistic  language  may  be  used  to 
bring  a  corrective  in  a  context  where  consecration  is  valued  to 
the  detriment  of  reception  itself.  But  at  this  point  we  need  to 
examine  the  Mar  Thomite  prayers. 

The  Reformed  Epiclesis 

Vithuvattical  compares  the  ‘original'  and  ‘reformed' 
epiclesis.  The  ‘original'  version  he  takes  from  Hough  and  the 
Pampakuda  missal.  The  ‘reformed'  version  from  ‘missal’  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  reformation  committee.* 11 

Clearly  the  key  words  are  ‘make  it  unto  those  who  receive 
the  same’.  To  those  schooled  in  the  language  of  receptionism 
this  may  imply  a  subjective  approach,  but  this  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  so.  It  may  also  imply  a  change  of  emphasis  to  reception 
without  abandoning  consecration.  These  words  alone  do  not 
prove  the  case.  Indeed  there  is  some  question  about  whether 
these  are  the  words  of  the  reformer. 

Mathai  John  asks  a  vital  question:  was  the  ‘Resolution  of 
the  Articles  of  Reforms'  from  the  Mar  Thoma  Synod  of  1926 
going  further  than  the  reformer?12  These  articles  have  become 
the  standard  definition  of  the  position  of  the  Mar  Thoma 
Church.13  They  have  also  become  the  basis  for  the  liturgical 

10  L  Vithuvattical,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

1 1  Ibid. ,  p.  36. 

1 2  Mathai  John,  ‘The  Reformation  of  Abraham  Malpan  An  Assessment \  Indian 
Church  History ’  Review ,  Vol  xxiv,  no  I  (June  1990),  pp.  31-65. 

12  Alexander  Mar  Thoma,  The  Mar  Thoma  Church ,  T&T  printers,  (Houston, 
1985),  pp.  15-17. 
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revision  of  the  church.  But  was  the  ‘reformed’  epiclesis  quoted 
above  that  used  by  Abraham  Malpan? 

Working  from  exhibit  D  in  the  suit  filed  by  KN  Daniel 
against  Yuhanon  Mar  Thoma  in  1955,  which  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all  concerned  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  reformed  iit- 
urgy  of  Abraham  Malpan,  Mathai  John  comments  that  the 
words  ‘to  those  who  receive  it'  are  not  found  in  the  Syriac 
text.14  It  would  seem  that  they  are  a  later  addition  rather  than 
the  original.  It  would  be  helpful  to  know  if  the  words  ‘trans¬ 
form’  and  ‘descend  on’  are  in  exhibit  D,  as  the  Church  now 
avoids  them.15  Mathai’s  investigation  suggests  that  later  Mar 
Thoma  revisions  have  gone  further  than  the  reformer  himself. 
The  previous  chapter  tentatively  suggested  the  opposite,  but 
also  acknowledged  a  more  conservative  reform  group  under 
Mathews  Mar  Athanasius. 

One  concern,  that  probably  comes  from  the  time  of  the  ref¬ 
ormation,  is  that  of  superstition.  The  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  stand  for  the  incarnate  life  of  our  Lord.  By  sharing  in  it 
we  share  the  incarnate  life  of  our  Lord. ..[but]  If  the  localised 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine  alone  is  recognised, 
then  we  would  be  making  the  elements  ‘idols’. ..On  the  other 
hand,  we  uphold  the  semantic  understanding  of  the  elements.’16 
The  fear  of  idolatry  explains  the  changes  to  the  prayer  of  the 
veil,  the  omission  of  prayers  to  the  altar,  and  changing  words 
which  address  the  elements.  It  also  lies  behind  the  action  of 
the  Malpan  in  the  destruction  of  the  image  at  Maramon.  This 
fear  of  idolatry  was  also  fuelled  by  the  way  the  Orthodox  Church 
exalted  consecration  while  the  majority  of  the  faithful  regu¬ 
larly  omitted  to  receive  communion. 


14  Mathai  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

15  Juhanon  Mar  Thoma,  Christianity ;  in  India  and  A  Brief  History  of  the  Mar 
Thoma  Syrian  Church ,  (Madras,  1968),  p.  32. 

16  KV  Mathew,  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  CMS  Press 
(Kottayam,  1985),  pp.  51-52. 
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The  Amended  Syrian  Liturgy  of  1836  radically  changed  the 
epiclesis: 

Priest  kneeling  invokes  the  Holy  Ghost 

O  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  have  mercy  upon  us:  send 
down  on  us  and  on  this  offering  (set  before  thee)  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life,  who  is 
consubstantial  with  thee,  O  God  and  with  thy  co-eternal 
and  equal  Son,  who  spake  by  the  law  and  the  Prophets 
and  by  the  new  Testament  and  descended  on  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  dove  in  the  river  Jordan  and 
came  down  on  the  holy  Apostles  in  the  shape  of  tongues 
of  fire. 


People.  Lord  have  mercy  on  us. 


Priest.  That  by  his  coming  on  this  bread,  he  may  sanc¬ 
tify  it  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal  to  those 
who  duly  partake  of  it. 

People.  Amen.17 


There  is  no  prayer  for  the  cup,  and  Zecharia  John  suggests 
that  this  is  a  scrible  error. ls  Although  this  is  a  considerable 
change  from  the  orthodox  original,  and  despite  the  stress  be¬ 
ing  put  on  the  sanctification  for  the  remission  of  sins  of  the 
recipient,  this  prayer  twice  invokes  the  Spirit  upon  the  bread 
itself.  Thus  if  this  is  receptionistic,  it  expresses  ‘real 
receptionism’. 


The  1  872  revised  St  James  has  a  much  more  Orthodox  look¬ 
ing  epiclesis. 

Deacon.  My  friends,  how  solemn  is  this  moment,  and 
how  terrible  this  hour,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  descends 


17  Z  John.  ‘The  Liturgy  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Synan  Church  of  Malabar  in  the 
Light  of  its  History'  (unpublished  MA  dissertation,  University  of  Durham,  1994), 
p.  109. 

Is  Ibid.,  p.  86'. 
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in  majesty  from  the  highest  heavens  and  abideth  upon 
the  holy  mystery  placed  before  us;  and  sanctifieth  it.  Let 
us  all  stand  with  fear  and  reverence,  and  pray  that  peace 
may  be  with  us  and  good-will  towards  us  all. 

Priest.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  God  the  Father,  and  send 
down  upon  these  offerings  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord 
equal  to  Thee  and  to  Thy  Son  in  the  throne  and  kingdom 
and  essence  eternal,  who  spake  in  Thy  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  descended  like  a  dove  upon  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  like  tongues  of  fire  upon 
the  Apostles  in  the  upper  room.  (Elevating  his  voice) 
Hear  me,  O  Lord  !  Hear  me,  O  Lord  !  Hear  me,  O  Lord, 
and  spare  and  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

People.  Kyreleison,  Kyreleison,  Kyreleison. 

Priest.  So  that  he  may  come  down  and  make  this  bread 
the  life-giving  body  of  Christ  our  God. 

People.  Amen. 

Priest.  And  may  thoroughly  make  this  cup,  the  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  saving  blood  of  Christ  our  God. 

People.  Amen. 

Priest.  So  that  they  may  sanctify  the  souls  and  spirits, 
and  bodies  that  partake  of  them;19 

The  invocation  here  seems  more  absolute  than  that  of  the 
1836  rite,  even  if  it  does  not  use  the  word  change  (found  in 
some  anaphoras  e.g.  Dionysios  bar  Salibi  ,  but  not  St  James). 
However  the  petition  after  the  invocation  on  the  cup  makes 
clear  the  importance  of  the  reception  of  the  elements  in  the 
Qurbana,  for  thereby  the  people  of  God  are  sanctified. 

There  have  been  continuing  debates  in  the  Mar  Thoma 
Church  about  the  nature  of  consecration  and  the  reforms  of  the 
Malpan;  hence  the  importance  of  the  synods  and  revision  com- 


19  Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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mittees.  The  report  of  the  Thaksa  Revision  Committee  of  1927 
stated: 

What  is  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine?  (A)  There  is  a  view  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
sanctifies  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  the  symbols  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  only  in  a  symbolic 
sense  can  the  bread  and  wine  be  called  the  Body  and 
Blood.  (B)  There  is  another  view  that  when  the  priest 
consecrated  the  bread  and  the  wine  there  comes  into 
existence  a  relation  between  Christ  and  these  elements, 
which  is  incomprehensible  by  human  intelligence,  but  is 
nevertheless  most  real.  Thus  Christ  is  present  in  a 
particular  manner  in  the  midst  of  his  worshippers,  and  it 
is  not  merely  in  a  symbolical  sense  that  the  bread  and 
wine  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Church  should  permit  its  members  freedom  to  hold 
either  of  these  views.-0 

This  was  a  debate  that  was  to  continue  in  the  Church. 

A  variety  of  forms  of  the  epiclesis  were  proposed.  The  first 
suggestion  was  that  of  the  Orthodox  Church: 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  descend  upon  this  bread  and  trans¬ 
form  this  into  the  life-giving  and  saving  body  of  Christ 

This  was  changed  into: 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  descend  on  this  bread  and  trans¬ 
form  it  into  the  body  of  Christ  for  those  who  worthily 
receive  it. 

But  this  was  also  unacceptable  and  so  the  final  form  became: 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctify  this  (bread)  to  be  the  body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/1 


20  Juhanon  Mar  Thoma,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

-1  KK  Kuruvilla,  A  History  of  the  Mar  Tlionia  Church  and  its  Doctrines ,  (Ma¬ 
dras,  1951),  pp.  32-33. 
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This  final  form  was  published  in  1942  as  The  Liturgy  of 
Titus  II.  It  would  seem  that  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  is  by  no 
means  wedded  to  ‘for  those  who  receive  it'  in  its  epiclesis.  But 
it  is  also  clear  that  eucharistic  doctrine  and  its  liturgical  ex¬ 
pression  have  been  very  contentious  issues  in  the  church.  This 
even  led  to  a  formation  of  the  St  Thomas  Evangelical  Church 
in  1961. 22 

The  epiclesis  was  considered  again  in  1945  leading  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Synod  1954.  This  is  currently  used  alongside  the 
Liturgy  of  Titus  II.  Here  the  epiclesis  is  again  slightly  modi¬ 
fied: 

(a)  May  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctify  this  bread  to  be  the  Body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctify  the  wine  in  this  chalice  to 
be  the  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

or 

(b)  May  the  Holy  Spirit  bless  this  bread  and  sanctify  to  be, 
for  us,  the  Communion  of  (Participation  in)  the  Body  of 
Christ,  Thy  dear  Son  and  our  Lord  God,  Jesus  the  Mes¬ 
siah. 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  bless  this  chalice  and  sanctify  it  to 
be,  for  us,  the  Communion  of  (Participation  in)  the  Blood 
of  Thy  dear  Son  and  our  Lord  God  Jesus  the  Messiah.23 

The  second  of  these  might  suggest  a  slightly  more  subjec¬ 
tive,  virtual  receptionistic,  approach  to  the  eucharist.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  issue  will  be  considered  in  more  detail  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  English  text. 

The  Mar  Thoma  Epiclesis  (English  text) 

The  Mar  Thoma  and  Orthodox  English  texts  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contrasting  epicleptic  units.24 

22  Juhanon  Mar  Thoma,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

23  Z  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

24  The  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Qurbana ,  VGC 
(Tiruvalla,  1984). 

The  Orthodox  Syrian  Chruch  of  the  East,  The  Ser\'ice  Book  of  the  Holy  Qurbana , 
(tr.)  Baselius  Marthoma  Mathews  1,  Malankara  Orthodox  Church  Publica¬ 
tions,  (Kottayam,  1987). 
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Mar  Thoma 


Orthodox 

Diaconal  interjection 
Silent  invocation  by  priest 
Hear  me... 

Kyrie  eleson 
Consecrates  the  bread 
Consecrates  the  wine 


Answer  unto  us... 
Kurie  elesion 
Blessing  the  bread 
Blessing  the  chalice 


The  Diaconal  interjection  is  said  at  the  same  time  as  the 
priest’s  silent  prayer  in  the  Orthodox  service.26  Although  the 
silent  invocation  is  omitted  in  the  Mar  Thoma  English  edition, 
it  would  seem  that  this  is  found  in  the  Malayalam  text.26  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  can  be  restored  to  the  English  Qurbana.27 

There  is  a  clear  divergence  in  the  petition  ‘Answer  us’  (Mar 
Thoma)  and  ‘Answer  me'  (Orthodox).  The  petition  is  based 
on  1  Kings  1 8:  37,  where  the  prophet  Elijah  asks  ‘Answer  me, 
O  Lord’  as  a  petition  to  which  God  responds  by  sending  the 
fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice,  a  clear  type  of  the 
epiclesis.  It  would  seem  that  the  change  from  ‘me’  to  ‘us’  is  in 
reaction  to  the  ‘priestly'  nature  of  this  petition.28  However  the 
Syrian  tradition  varies  with  respect  to  this  text.  K  N  Daniel 
showed  that  Moses  Bar  Kepha  knew  the  term  ‘Hear  us'  and 
that  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi  confessed  that  the  change  to  ‘Hear 
me’  was  a  ‘new  practice  recently  adopted’.29 


MO  John,  The  Divine  Liturgy ,  Rebecca  (Cochin,  1988),  p.  48. 

~6  G  Mathew  ‘Development  and  Revision  of  Liturgies  A  Historical  Evaluation' 
in  A  Study  of  the  Malankara  Mar  Thoma  Church  Liturgy .  TMAMOC  (Manganam, 
1993),  p.  17. 

“7  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

KK  Kuruvilla,  A  History  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  and  its  Doctrines,  op. 
cit.,  p.  33. 

KN  Daniel,  A  Critical  Study  of  Primitive  Liturgies ,  CMS  Press  (Kottayain. 
1937),  p.  155. 
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The  Mar  Thoma  Qurbana  English  translation  has  two  alter¬ 
native  epiclesis. 


The  Epiclesis 
P.  (Blessing  the  bread ) 

MAY  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
SANCTIFY  THIS  BREAD 
THAT  IT  MAY  BE 

THE  BODY  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST 

C.  Amen. 

P.  (Blessing  the  chalice) 

MAY  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
SANCTIFY  THE  WINE  IN  THIS  CHALICE 
THAT  IT  MAY  BE 

THE  BLOOD  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST 

C.  Amen 


Alternate  form  of  Epiclesis 

May  the  holy  Spint 
bless  and  sanctify  this  bread 
that  it  may  be  to  us 

the  communion  of  the  Body  of  your  Beloved 
Son  and  our  Lord  and  God  Jesus  Chnst 

May  the  Holy  Spint 
bless  and  sanctify  this  cup 
that  it  may  be  to  us 

the  commounion  of  the  Blood  of  your  Beloved 
Son  and  our  Lord  and  God  Jesus  Chnst. 


Are  there  two  approaches  in  these  alternate  words,  the  first 
being  ‘objective'  and  the  second  ‘subjective’?  At  first  it  might 
seem  so,  not  least  by  the  addition  of  the  words  ‘be  to  us’.  But 
again  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  Alternative  Service 
Book  (1980)  of  the  Church  of  England  uses  the  following 
epicleses  (all  before  the  narrative  of  institution): 

grant  that  by  the  power  of  your  Holy  Spirit 

these  gifts  of  bread  and  wine 

may  be  to  us  his  body  and  his  blood. 

(First  and  Second  Eucharistic  prayers) 

grant  that  by  the  power  of  your  Holy  Spirit, 
and  according  to  your  holy  will, 
these  gifts  of  bread  and  wine 
may  be  to  us  his  body  and  his  blood. 

(Third  Eucharistic  prayer) 

grant  that  by  the  power  of  your  Holy  Spirit 
we  who  receive  these  gifts  of  your  creation 
this  bread  and  this  wine 
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according  to  your  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ’s 

holy  institution 

in  remembrance  of  the  death  he  suffered, 

may  be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood. 

(Fourth  Eucharistic  prayer) 

At  the  fraction  the  rubric  directs  ‘the  president  breaks  the  con¬ 
secrated  bread’.  The  words  of  these  epicleses  may  seem 
receptionistic,  but  they  do  not  exclude  ‘absolute  and  objec¬ 
tive'  consecration. 


Likewise  the  Roman  Canon  has: 


Let  it  become  for  us 

the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

and  Eucharistic  Prayer  2 


Let  your  Spirit  come  upon  these  gifts  to  make  them  holy, 

so  that  they  may  become  for  us 

the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  inclusion  of  ‘for  us’  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  ‘receptionisnV  in  the  Roman  Rite! 


To  Orthodox  ears  the  revisions  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church 
may  seem  to  have  been  the  adoption  of  Western  eucharistic 
theology,  particularly  receptionism.  This  is  fuelled  by  internal 
Mar  Thoma  debate  which  follows  receptionistic  lines,  but  with 
its  own  influences  and  dynamic.  There  are  various  points  to 
Anglican  ears  that  are  very  high  expression  of  high  eucharistic 
piety.  Examples  of  this  are;  at  the  epiclesis  ‘this  bread...  may 
be’  (almost  synonymous  with  become?),  at  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  priest  ‘The  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord',  in  the 
eucharistic  procession  ‘your  children  who  partake  of  your  most 
precious  Body  and  Blood  which  was  given  on  Calvary’,  at  the 
communication  of  the  people  ‘the  Holy  Body  of  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  broken  on  the  Cross'.  In  all  these  cases  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  categorical  (without  any  subjectivistic  qualification), 
‘upholding  the  semantic  understanding’. 
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Conclusions 

This  chapter  raises  many  questions  about  the  Mar  Thoma 
epiclesis.  Did  the  1926  synod  go  beyond  Abraham  Malpan?  It 
would  seem  likely.  What  then  did  the  Malpan  want  to  use? 
Even  if  he  used  the  CMS  rite  it  is  possible  that  this  did  not 
express  his  mature  vision.  Were  later  reformers  happy  to  use 
words  like,  overshadows,  transforms,  descends  upon,  rests 
upon ?  Research  may  prove  they  were.  Why  have  these  words 
later  been  rejected?  It  would  seem  because  of  internal  tensions 
in  the  Mar  Thoma  Church.  What  is  not  helpful,  is  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  scholastic  terms  such  as  ‘real  presence’  or  reformation 
terms  such  as  ‘receptionism',  for  they  are  both  foreign  catego¬ 
ries. 

Receptionism  does  not  necessarily  fall  on  the  ‘subjective' 
side  of  eucharistic  theology.  It  requires  more  than  the  few  words 
in  the  epiclesis  to  prove  the  theory  that  the  Mar  Thoma  have 
swallowed  receptionism  in  a  virtualist  form.  To  Anglican  ears 
many  parts  of  the  Qurbana  imply  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  firmly 
believes  in  consecration  of  the  elements.  There  are  calls  for 
further  revision  of  the  Mar  Thoma  epiclesis.30  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  might  be  accompanied  by  a  recovery  of  the  Biblical 
words,  mystery,  overshadow,  rest,  descend.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  spiritual  renewal  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  epiclesis  such  that  it: 

stops  being  a  theological  statement  about  a  theory  of 
consecration  and  becomes  a  moment  when  you  want  to 
fall  on  your  face  not  out  of  superstition,  but  because  God 
is  with  us.31 


30  G  Mathew,  ‘Development  and  Revision  of  Liturgies  A  Histoncal  Evaluation’ 
op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

' 1  J  Fenwick,  Liturgy  for  Identity  and  Spirituality,  I’M  AMOC  (Manganam,  1992), 
p.  42. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SIX 
INTERCESSIONS  IN  THE 
HOLY  QURBANA 


Anaphora!  intercessions  are  one  of  the  neglected  areas  of 
liturgical  study.  A  recent  book  by  JRK  Fenwick  on  the  anaphoras 
of  St  Basil  and  St  James  has  opened  up  part  of  their  early  his¬ 
tory.1  With  the  present  ecclesiological  divisions  between  the 
Churches  using  the  West  Syrian  rite  the  intercessions  have  be¬ 
come  indicative  of  the  schisms.  This  essay  looks  at  various 
forms  of  the  six  intercessions  in  the  contemporary  Syrian  St 
James.  Particular  reference  will  be  given  to  the  Churches  in 
Kerala  and  the  way  the  divisions  are  shown  in  the  interces¬ 
sions. 

Diptychs  and  intercessions 

M  Moosa  informs  us  that  in  the  past  (i.e.  up  to  the  eleventh 
century)  the  diptychs  were  read  in  the  St  James  liturgy  after  the 
kiss  of  peace.2 3  The  diptychs  were  very  important  in  the  early 
Church.  Sarapion  includes  them  in  his  anaphora.2  In  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  they  are  read  before  the  eucharistic  prayer.4  Wybrew 
comments  ‘The  diptychs  were  soon  to  become  a  test  of 
orthodoxy. ..The  diptychs  revealed  who  was  considered  ortho- 

1  JRK  Fenwick,  The  Anaphoras  of  St  Basil  and  St  Janies ,  OCA  240 
(Roma,  1992). 

2  M  Moosa,  The  History  of  St  James  Liturgy',  in,  Anaphora,  The  Di¬ 
vine  Liturgy  of  St  Janies  the  First  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  (tr.),  (Hakensack, 
1967),  p.  90. 

3  RJS  Barrett-Lennard,  The  Sacramentary  of  Sarapion  ofThmuis ,  Alcuin/ 
GROW  Liturgical  Study  25,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1993),  p.  28. 

4  C  Luibheid  (tr.),  Pseudo-Dionysius,  The  Complete  Works ,  The  Clas¬ 
sics  of  Western  Spirituality,  Paulist  Press  (New  York,  1987),  pp.  218- 
219 
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dox,  and  who  was  in  communion  with  whom.’5  Thus  Leo  urged 
that  Dioscoros  he  deposed  and  deleted  from  the  dyptichs  by 
Chalcedon.6 

Various  theories  exist  about  the  relationship  and  origin  of 
the  diptychs  and  the  intercessions.  Grisbrooke  has  argued  that 
the  anaphoral  intercessions  are  an  expansion  of  the  diptychs.7 
Cuming  views  anaphoral  intercessions  as  originating  in  the 
prayers  of  the  people.8  Mitchell  sees  anaphoral  intercession  as 
an  expansion  of  the  post  epiclesis  prayer  for  the  reception  of 
the  communicant.9  What  ever  the  origins  of  the  intercessions, 
the  present  situation  is  that  the  diptychs  have  ceased  to  be  a 
part  of  the  liturgy.  Rather  ‘the  six  intercessions’  are  now  the 
form  of  anaphoral  petitions  in  the  West  Syrian  rite.  In  Kerala 
these  are  called  the  Thubden. 

Intercession  ending  the  anaphora  is  seen  both  in  Sarapion 
and  in  the  work  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  Cyril  comments  ‘when 
the  spiritual  sacrifice  -  this  worship  without  blood  -  has  been 
completed,  we  beg  God  over  the  sacrifice  of  propitiation’.10 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  range  of  intercessions  for 
Churches,  for  right  order  of  the  world,  for  Kings,  soldiers  and 
allies,  for  the  sick  and  afflicted.  He  also  mentions  the  recall  of 
the  dead  and  has  to  justify  such  prayer,  perhaps  indicating  that 
this  was  an  innovation  still  not  fully  accepted  at  his  time,  or 
alternatively  that  it  had  recently  come  under  attack.  Thus  Cyril 
has  two  basic  categories  in  his  intercession:  the  living  and  the 


5  H  Wybrew,  The  Orthodox  Liturgy ,  SPCK  (London,  1989),  p.  58. 

6  VC  Samuel,  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  Re-examined ,  CLS  (Madras, 
1977),  p.  65. 

7  WJ  Grisbrooke,  ‘Intercessions  at  the  Eucharist’,  Studia  Liturgica,Vo\. 
5,  No.  1  (1966),  pp.  20-44. 

8  GJ  Cuming,  ‘Four  Very  Early  Anaphoras’,  Worship,  Vo 1.  5  (1984),  pp. 
168-172. 

9  LL  Mitchell,  ‘The  Alexandrian  Anaphora  of  St  Basil  of  Caesarea: 
Ancient  Source  of  “A  Common  Eucharistic  Prayer”’,  Anglican  Theo¬ 
logical  Review ,  Vol.  58  (1976),  pp.  194-206. 

10  E  Yarnold,  The  Awe  Inspiring  Rites  of  Initiation ,  St  Paul’s  Publica¬ 
tions  (Slough,  1971),  p.  91. 
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dead.  Fenwick  shows  that  the  intercessions  of  the  St  James 
Liturgy  are  a  conflation  of  the  intercessions  of  Cyril  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  the  Sahidic  version  of  Egyptian  Basil.11  Later  the 
intercessions  were  revised  to  form  the  six  canons  as  now  used. 
Redactions  of  the  liturgy  are  attributed  to  James  of  Edessa  (d. 
708)  and  Barhebraeus  (d.  1286). 12  Bouyer  states  that  the  present 
form  of  the  Syrian  Liturgy  of  St  James  is  thirteenth  century. 12 

The  importance  of  the  intercessions  was  touched  on  in  the 
contemporary  Christological  discussions  and  conversations 
which  have  lead  to  fruitful  convergence  of  the  Orthodox  and 
Oriental  Churches.  Zizioulas  points  to  the  important  role  of 
the  diptychs  in  the  early  Church.  The  meaning  of  theDiptychs 
cannot  be  understood  outside  the  context  of  ecclesiology.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Church  is  in  the  last  analysis  communion  not 
only  with  Christ  but  also  with  the  “saints". ..The  Eucharist  is 
thus  a  real  synodos  of  the  Church  of  God. ..full  communion  in 
the  Eucharist  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  complete  identity 
in  the  communion  of  the  “saints".' 14  He  goes  on  to  show  how 
schisms  were  healed  in  the  early  Church  and  gives  various  cat¬ 
egories  of  saints,  so  showing  that  the  problems  are  not  quite  as 
insuperable  as  the  end  of  his  statement  might  suggest.  Schisms 
in  Kerala  demonstrate  the  point  that  Zizioulas  is  making,  for  the 
different  communities  have  adapted  the  intercessions  to  fit  their 
ecclesiological  and  theological  identity. 

Intercessions  in  St  James 

Fenwick  had  emphasised  the  importance  of  sequence  in  the 
intercessions.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  St  James,  where  there  is  fluidity  in  the  petitions.  Indeed 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  particularly  mutable  part  of  the  early 


1 1  JRK  Fenwick,  op.  cit. ,  p.  282. 

12  M  Moosa,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

L  Bouyer.  Eucharist ,  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press  (Notre  Dame 
and  London,  1968),  p.  269. 

14  JD  Zizioulas,  ‘Ecclesiological  Issues’,  in  P  Gregorios,  WH  Lazareth, 
NA  Nissiotis  (eds.)  Does  Chalcedon  Divide  or  Unite?  WCC  (Geneva, 
1981),  pp.  141-142. 
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anaphora.15  In  Sahidic  Basil,  Fenwick  finds  17  categories  of 
petitions.  In  Greek  St  James  there  are  33.  The  present  Syrian 
six  intercessions  are  in  exactly  the  same  sequence  in  all  the 
modern  editions.  Moses  Bar  Kepha  (d.  903)  says,  ‘the  diptychs 
which  the  deacon  proclaims  are  six,  three  of  the  living  and 
three  of  the  dead’.16  The  present  intercessions  are  thus  a 
redaction  of  the  earlier  form,  which  is  itself  a  process  of  con¬ 
flation.17  Today  there  are  still  six  blocks  of  petition.  For  each 
section  there  is  a  part  said  aloud  by  the  deacon  while  the  priest 
prays  silently.  Then  the  priest  finishes  each  section  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  doxological  material. 

The  Six  Intercessions 
Of  the  Living  Fathers _ 

Of  the  Living  Brethren 
Of  the  Kings 
Of  the  Saints 

Of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church 
Of  the  Departed 

Moosa  reports  that  there  is  a  longer  and  shorter  version  of 
the  six  intercessions.  The  longer  version  comes  from  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  Syrian  Church  (that  which  came  under  the 
Maphrianate  of  Tagrit).  This  is  only  used  today  in  the  Churches 
of  Mosul.18  In  Kerala  the  sequence  is  the  same  in  all  Churches 
using  the  West  Syrian  rite.  Three  Churches  use  an  almost  iden¬ 
tical  liturgy,  the  Indian  Orthodox,  the  Jacobite,  and  the  Malabar 
Independent  Syrian  Church.19  The  Syro-Malankara  Church  has 
reworked  the  intercessions  to  adjust  to  be  in  communion  with 
Rome.  The  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  has  also  rewritten  the 

15  L  Bouyer,  Eucharist ,  op.  cit.,  p.  277 . 

16  RH  Connolly  and  HW  Codrington,  Two  Commentaries  on  the  Jaco¬ 
bite  Liturgy ,  Williams  and  Norgate  (London,  1913),  p.  63. 

17  J  Fenwick,  Fourth  Century  Anaphoral  Construction  Techniques,  Grove 
Liturgical  Study  No.  45,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1986),  pp.  26-29. 

18  M  Moosa,  op.  cit.,  p.  91 . 

19  for  Malabar  Independent  Syrian  Church  see,  JRK  Fenwick,  The 
Malabar  Independent  Syrian  Church ,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1992). 
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intercessions,  omitting  the  priest's  conclusions  therefore  pro¬ 
ducing  an  audible  deaconal  litany  with  a  simultaneous  inaudi¬ 
ble  priest’s  litany.  There  have  also  been  changes  in  content  not 
least  because  two  of  the  points  of  its  reformation  were  to  reject 
invocation  of  the  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  petitions  will  reveal  some  of  the 
ecclesiological  differences.  In  this  chapter  a  number  of  edi¬ 
tions  and  translations  of  the  intercessions  will  be  examined 
using  the  following  designations  : 


M  J  Hough.  Th  History  of  Christianity  in  India  Vol.  IV,  Seeley, 
Burnside  and  Seeley  (et  al),  (London,  1845). 

C  GB  Howard,  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  and  their  Liturgies, 
John  Henry  and  James  Parker  (Oxford  and  London.  1864). 

H  Anaphora  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  St.  James  the  first  bishop  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  ( 1967). 

T  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Qurbana.  An  English  Version  of  St  James 
Liturgy  as  used  in  ITe  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  VCG  (Tiruvalla, 
1984). 

S  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Syro-Malankara  Church,  Jayamatha 
Training  Institute  Press  (Trivandrum,  1986). 

O  The  Service  Book  of  the  Holy  Qurbana.  Malankara  Orthodox 
Church  Publications  (Kottayam,  1987). 

A  Anaphoras,  The  Book  of  Divine  Liturgies  according  to  the  Rite 
of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch,  (1991). 


The  Canon  of  the  Living  Fathers 


In  the  first  intercession  both  the  deacon  and  the  priest  pray 
for  the  bishops  and  ordained  leaders  of  the  Church.  This  im¬ 
mediately  bring  us  into  ecclesiastical  controversy.  H  prays  for: 


our  venerable  and  most  blessed  Patriarchs,  Mor  Ignatius, 
and  Mor  (Name)  [the  Coptic  Patriarch],  Mor  Basilios 
[Catholicos  of  the  East],  and  our  venerable  Prelate  Mor 
(Name)  [diocesan  bishop].-0 


Anaphora  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  St  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem ,  ( 1967),  p.  42. 
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O  is  very  similar,  but  adds  Mor  Gregorios,  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  Mani  Rajan  comments  on  this  exclusion  by  the 
Jacobites  as  follows: 

In  the  past,  the  Church  used  to  remember  the  name  of 
the  Jerusalem  Patriarch,  Mar  Gregorios.  However,  at 
present,  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  does  not  have  com¬ 
munion  with  this  Jerusalem  based  Church.21 

Mani  Rajan  also  says  the  Jacobites  pray  for  the  Catholicos 
‘canonically  ordained  by  the  Patriarch’.22  By  this  Rajan  means 
the  Jacobite  Catholicos  not  the  Indian  Orthodox  Catholicos  at 
Kottayam.22  Thus  the  point  of  schism  is  revealed,  although 
both  communities  in  Kerala  still  pray  for  the  Patriarch. 

The  Malabar  Independent  Syrian  Church  prays  for: 

Our  Patriarch  Mar  Ignatius,  Mar  Baselius,  Mar  Gregorios, 
our  Metropolitan  Mar  Koorilose.24 

Thus  it  continues  the  traditional  pattern,  without  commit¬ 
ting  itself  to  any  side  of  the  present  ecclesiological  divisions. 

S  prays  for,  ‘the  head  of  the  holy  Church  and  our  Father, 
Pope  (Name)  and  our  Bishop,  Mar.. .(Name). .and  for  all 
Bishops  of  orthodox  faith’ . In  S’  Anaphora  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  the  priest  says,  ‘our  holy  Father  Pope  (Name)  who 
now  rules  over  us’.26  S  tries  to  keep  very  close  to  the  original 
Orthodox  Liturgy,  but  this  is  one  point  at  which  there  has  to  be 
divergence.  There  is  as  yet  no  Patriarch  for  the  Syro-Malankara 
Church. 


Zl  K  Mani  Rajan,  Queen  of  the  Sacraments,  St  Mary’s  Syrian  Jacobite 
Orthodox  Church  (Los  Angeles,  1991),  p.  91. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

*-•  For  an  Indian  Orthodox  history  see,  D  Daniel,  The  Orthodox  Church 
of  India,  Printaid  (New  Delhi,  1986). 

24  Order  of  Holy  Qurbana,  Malabar  Independent  Syrian  Church,  p.  3 1 . 

-  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Syro-Malankara  Church ,  Jayamatha  Train¬ 
ing  Institute  Press  (Trivandrum,  1 986)  p.  3 1 . 

26  Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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T  has  greatly  reworked  the  intercessions,  but  has  kept  to  a 
traditional  sequence.  Firstly  the  deacon  intercedes  for  ‘all  bish¬ 
ops  who  bear  the  burden  of  leading  her  [the  Church]  and  guid¬ 
ing  her,  and  especially  our  father  in  God  the  Metropolitan...’.27 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  leaders  of  the  other  Churches  with 
whom  they  are  in  full  communion  in  the  printed  text  although 
the  dots  suggest  permission  for  such  leaders  to  be  included. 
The  priest  meanwhile  prays  for  protection  and  God’s  saving 
power  including  a  petition  to  ‘observe  your  commandments’ 
which  parallels  the  Orthodox  audible  prayer. 

All  but  T  includes  the  priest’s  silent  prayer  for  ‘Holy  Zion 
the  Mother  of  all  Churches’.  Fenwick  shows  that  this  is  one  of 
only  two  petitions,  not  coming  from  St  Basil,  that  is  common 
to  both  the  Syrian  and  Greek  versions  of  the  Liturgy  of  St  James. 
He  therefore  concludes  that  these  ‘have  a  strong  claim  to  have 
been  present  in  the  original  conflation’. 2S  Indeed  Fenwick  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  work  was  done  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  himself.29 


Idle  Canon  of  the  Living  Brethren 


This  section  of  petitions  is  similar  inS,  O  andH.  The  priest’s 
petition  inH,  ‘remember  also,  those  departed  from  us',  sounds 
like  it  might  be  a  petition  for  the  dead,  butM  and  C  make  clear 
that  the  departed  are  ‘those  that  are  removed  from  us',  or  ‘those 
who  have  journeyed  from  us'.  H,  in  a  footnote,  states  that  the 
priest  intercedes  for  the  sick,  the  penitents  and  all  those  for 
whom  he  is  offering  the  sacrifice'.-0 


The  Mar  Thoma  includes  some  of  the  audible  prayers  in  the 
priest's  (silent)  petitions,  ‘remember.,  those  whom  we  have 
failed  to  remember.  Accept  their  offerings  in  heaven.  Give  them 
the  joy  of  your  salvation'.  It  is  not  clear,  if  there  is  any  signifi- 
cance  in  changing  the  word  ‘sacrifices'  to  ‘offerings'. 


77  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Qurbana,  An  English  Version  of  St  Janies  Lit¬ 
urgy  as  used  in  The  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church ,  VCG  (Tiruvalla,  1984), 

p.  18. 

28  JRK  Fenwick,  op.  cit.,  p.  276. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  306. 

30  Anaphora  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  St  Janies  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 
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The  Canon  of  Kings 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  the  intercessions  include  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  ‘all  the  faithful  Christian  Kings. ..and  for  all  Chris¬ 
tendom'.  Although  the  Byzantine  Emperor  was  prayed  for  in 
the  past,  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  has  been  a  minority  with¬ 
out  state  support,  since  the  Muslim  invasions  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  for  all  of  its  life  in  India.  However  the  petition  re¬ 
veals  a  ‘mystical  affection  [for  the  Roman/Byzantine  Emper¬ 
ors]  even  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  no  longer  politically 
their  subjects’.31  Moses  Bar  Kepha  notes  that  this  intercession 
in  his  day  was  ‘one  which  the  deacons  are  accustomed  to 
omit’.32  Nevertheless  he  says  it  should  be  included  because 
there  are  still  Christian  Kings  in  Ethiopia  and  Iberia  (i.e.,  Geor¬ 
gia). 

Mani  Rajan  justifies  this  petition  saying,  ‘the  Church  has 
received  patronage  and  support  from  time  to  time  from  the 
faithful  Kings  and  Rulers’.33  A,  in  a  footnote  includes  ‘the 
President  and  those  in  authority’,  an  adaptation  to  the  United 
States."4  O  prays  for  ‘all  the  faithful  and  truly  Christian  Rul¬ 
ers’,  perhaps  accommodating  the  petition  slightly  to  India.  T 
fully  adapts  to  the  Indian  context,  praying  for  ‘all  who  exercise 
authority  in  our  country  and  society,  especially  the  President, 
Ministers  and  all  who  hold  offices  in  the  State’.  Although  this 
is  more  general,  in  the  Indian  context  this  is  a  prayer  for  many 
who  are  not  Christians,  nevertheless  it  is  a  realistic  adaptation 
to  the  situation  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  sign  of  conservatism  that 
in  T  there  is  no  priest’s  intercession  for  political  leaders. 

The  Canon  of  the  Saints 

The  saints  are  now  remembered  in  all  the  modern  rites,  even 
if  there  are  variations  in  each  list.  However,  the  Mar  Thoma 


31  Personal  Correspondence,  Rev  Dr  JRK  Fenwick  (16  Feb  1994). 

32  RH  Connolly  and  HW  Codrington,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

33  K  Mani  Rajan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91-92. 

34  Anaphoras ,  The  Book  of  Divine  Liturgies  according  to  the  Rite  of  the 
Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch,  (1991 ),  p.  112. 
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Thubden,  although  including  saints,  has  a  very  different  ap¬ 
proach. 

The  commemorations  include  the  ‘holy,  the  exalted,  the  glo¬ 
rious  and  Ever-virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God’,  John  the  Baptist, 
Stephen,  Peter  and  Paul.  Strangely  there  is  no  inclusion  of  St 
Thomas.  MO  John  adds  a  footnote  saying  that  after  Paul  ‘here 
we  must  remember  the  name  of  our  Apostle  St  Thomas’.3"5 
But  Thomas  is  not  found  in  O  (or  in  S).  Mani  Rajan  points  out 
that  the  Patriarch  sent  out  a  bull  in  1987  to  include  St  Thomas 
in  the  list.3f)  However,  Thomas  is  not  found  in  A,  published 
after  the  bull.  All  this  implies  that  for  a  long  time  Thomas  had 
and  still  has  no  official  commemoration,  which  is  amazing 
considering  his  importance  in  India. 

The  Mar  Thoma  to  their  credit  have  rectified  the  omission 
of  Thomas: 

O  Lord,  we  remember  the  heritage  with  which  you 
have  entrusted  us,  the  labours  of  St  Thomas,  Apostle  of 
India.37 

However,  they  have  included  this  as  a  petition  for  the  priest 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  rather  than  include 
Thomas  in  one  of  the  audible  deaconal  intercessions. 

The  Mar  Thoma  Thubden  only  mentions  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  and  does  not  name  any  other  saints.  It  is  strange  that 
they  avoid  the  title  Mother  of  God  nor  even  use  the  phrase 
from  Peet's  translation  (M )  ‘the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  that  brought 
forth  God’,  for  in  the  next  intercession  they  remember  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  which  upheld  Theotokos.38 

MO  John,  The  Divine  Liturgy ,  Printindia  (Cochin,  1988),  p.  50. 

K  Mani  Rajan,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

^  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Qurhana,  An  English  Version  of  St  James 
Liturgy  as  used  in  The  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church ,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

For  Mary  and  Ephesus  see,  D  Daniel, Blessed  Virgin  Mariam ,  Printaid 
(New  Dheli,  1 992),  pp.  92- 104.  For  an  opposing  view  see.  Mar  Aphrem, 
The  Council  of  Ephesus  43 /,  Mar  Narsai  Press  (Trichur,  1978). 
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The  intercessions  ask,  ‘May  their  prayers  be  a  stronghold 
for  us'.  This  approach  has  however  been  rejected  by  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church. 

Since  Christ  is  the  sole  mediator  of  all,  the  Mar  Thoma 
Church  offers  all  prayers  in  and  through  His  name,  and 
does  not  accept  the  mediation  of  the  saints...39 

This  objection  was  central  to  the  Mar  Thoma  reformation, 
and  as  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  reconsideration,  although  this 
argument  has  the  danger  of  undermining  all  intercessory  prayers 
and  the  unity  of  the  living  and  dead  in  Christ.40  KN  Daniel 
argued  ‘it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  invocation  of  saints  uni¬ 
formly  found  in  the  different  MSS.  of  the  Jacobite  liturgy’.41 
However,  Fenwick  shows  that  such  invocation  is  both  found  in 
the  Egyptian  Sahidic  Basil  and  in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.4-  Thus  such  invocations  are  hardly  late  innovations,  or 
a  corruption  by  later  teachers.  Cyril  comments: 

Next  we  recall  those  who  have  gone  to  rest  before  us, 
and  first  of  all  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles  and 
martyrs,  so  that  God  may  listen  to  our  appeal  through 
their  prayers  and  representations  43 

The  Mar  Thoma  rather  than  asking  God  ‘remember’,  turn 
the  prayer  around  saying  that  ‘we  remember’.  They  also  ask 
God  to  ‘Make  us  worthy  to  follow  in  their  footsteps’,  the  latter 
approach  being  one  common  in  Anglicanism. 


39  KV  Mathew,  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church,  Mar 
Thoma  Theological  Seminary  (Kottayam,  1985),  p.  53. 

40  Pseudo-Dionysius  comments  that  the  dyptichs  are  read  while  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  placed  on  the  altar  to  show  that  the  saints  are  ‘unshakable 
bound  to  him  [Christ]  in  a  sacred  and  transcendent  union'.  Pseudo- 
Dionysius,  The  Complete  Works,  op.  cit.,  p.  219. 

41  KN  Daniel,  A  Critical  Study  of  Primitive  Liturgies,  CMS  Press 
(Kottayam,  1937),  p.  88. 

4-  JRK  Fenwick,  op.  cit.,  pp.  271-272. 

43  E  Yarnold.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91-92. 
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Fhe  Canon  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church 

We  now  move  into  the  most  controversial  canon.  Zizioulas’ 
comments  on  the  Eucharist  as  a  synodos  of  the  Church  of  God 
seem  to  be  illustrated  by  the  different  schisms  of  the  Syrian 
Church  as  these  are  expressed  in  the  list  of  Doctors. 

The  Orthodox  list  includes  two  areas,  mention  of  the  coun¬ 
cils  and  then  the  doctors.  Fenwick  shows  that  the  inclusion  of 
councils  seems  to  be  a  later  element  of  intercession  not  found 
in  Basil,44  although  a  list  of  doctors  and  councils  is  found  in 
ninth  century  manuscripts  of  St  James.45  As  a  consequence  of 
submitting  to  Rome,  S  says: 

We  proclaim  the  venerable  and  holy  ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Nicea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon  and 
others  and  the  illustrious  and  God-fearing  Fathers  and 
Orthodox  teachers  present  there.46 

This  is  a  major  departure  from  the  liturgical  tradition  of  the 
Syrian  version  of  St  James.  All  the  other  West  Syrian  Churches, 
including  the  Mar  Thoma,  only  include  the  three  councils  of 
Nicea,  Constantinople  and  Ephesus  in  this  canon.  It  is  the  West 
Syrian  tradition  (among  others)  that  has  consistently  opposed 
Chalcedon.  Rome  has  insited  it  be  included.  This  change  in  S 

o 

will  also  result  in  revisions  of  the  list  of  the  doctors  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 

The  Orthodox  include  23  holy  fathers  in  the  diptychs.  This 
list  includes  saints  of  the  wider  church,  James  first  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Clemis  (Clement  of  Rome), 
Baseleius  (Basil  the  Great),  Gregorios  (Gregory  of  Nyssa), 
Ivanios  (John  Chrysostom),  Kyrillos  (Cyril  of  Alexandria), 
Ephrem  the  Syrian,  and  Simon  Stylites.  There  are  also  some 
doctors  of  non-Chalcedonian  teaching,  Dioscoros  who  was 
deposed  at  Chalcedon,  Severius  of  Antioch,  Philoxenus  of 

44  JRK  Fenwick,  op.  cit.,  p.  276. 

45  RCD  Jasper  and  GJ  Cuming,  Prayers  of  the  Eucharist:  Early  and 
Reformed ,  Collins  (London,  1980),  p.  67. 

46  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Syro-Malankara  Church ,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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Mabbug,  and  Jacob  Baradeus  who  ensured  the  survival  of  the 
non-Chalcedonians  by  setting  up  an  alternative  hierarchy.  Thus 
this  is  a  list  of  the  leaders  and  doctors  both  of  the  whole  Church 
and  of  the  anti-Chalcedonians  party.  The  prayers  of  these  doc¬ 
tors  are  then  invoked. 

The  Patriarchal  bull  of  1987  added  three  names  to  the  list 
for  the  Jacobites,  Baselius  Yheldo,  Ignatius  Elias,  and 
Gregorius.47  These  are  all  people  associated  with  the  patriar¬ 
chal  cause  in  India.  Dn  John  of  the  Indian  Orthodox  also  sug¬ 
gests  adding  people  to  the  list,  this  time  those  who  have  been 
in  favour  of  the  independence  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  He  rec¬ 
ommends,  Mar  Thoma  1 ,  Mar  Gregorios  of  Parumala  (declared 
a  saint  by  the  Church),  Pulikottil  Mar  Dionysios,  Vatasserril 
Mar  Dionysios,  and  the  Catholicose  Mar  Basilius 
Geevarghese.48  Thus  the  two  Churches  are  gradually  institu¬ 
tionalising  division  and  expressing  it  in  the  intercessions. 

The  Mar  Thoma  have  on  the  other  hand  cut  out  all  the  doc¬ 
tors,  not  mentioning  any  teachers  save  for  ‘all  the  holy  fathers 
who  participated  in  them  [the  councils]’.  This  is  probably  due 
to  their  rejection  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints  and  anything 
looking  like  such  a  cultus,  although  the  mention  of  the  three 
councils  keep  them  in  the  West  Syrian  doctrinal  tradition. 

The  Syro-Malankara  have  1 6  doctors.  They  exclude  all  those 
that  are  of  the  non-Chalcedonian  tradition.  The  one  exception 
to  this  is  Severios  of  Antioch.  It  is  amazing  to  see  his  name 
included  as  he  was  such  a  strong  opponent  of  Chalcedon  (which 
is  included  in  the  list  of  councils).  It  would  appear  that  he  re¬ 
mains  because  in  the  intercessions  he  is  mentioned  as  one  who 
upheld  Theotokos,  ‘Mar  Severios,  who  always  preached  that 
Mary  is  undoubtedly  the  Mother  of  God’.49  Nevertheless  it 
seems  strange  to  have  Severios  and  Chalcedon  remembered  in 
the  same  paragraph. 

47  K  Mani  Rajan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  120-122. 

4X  MO  John,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

44  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Syro-Malankara  Church ,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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Thus  each  Church  is  gradually  altering  the  traditional 
diptychs  to  build  up  its  own  synodos,  those  doctors  and  saints 
who  are  seen  to  both  reflect  and  shape  the  identity  of  the  Church, 
in  this  case  of  the  schisms  of  the  Church  both  ancient  and 
modern. 

The  Canon  of  the  Departed 

In  this  section  there  is  no  difference  between  O,  H  and  S. 
While  the  deacon  makes  intercession  the  priest  silently  adds 
the  names  of  those  being  particularly  mentioned  that  day.  In¬ 
tercessions  for  the  dead  seem  to  be  an  ancient  practice.50  They 
can  be  found  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Serapion  of  Thmuis  (340- 
360),  which  at  the  end  of  the  anaphora,  after  the  reading  of  the 
names  says: 

sanctify  all  those  who  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Lord. ..give  them  a  place  and  an  abode  in  your  kingdom.'"1 

Prayers  for  the  dead  are  also  found  in  the  Strasbourg  Papyrus, 
which  is  of  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  shows  the  earliest  form 
of  the  liturgy  of  St  Mark  .  This  fragment  includes: 

give  rest  to  the  souls  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep.''2 

There  are  also  prayers  for  the  dead  in  the  funeral  liturgy  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  where  petitions  for  the  departed  are 
added  to  the  normal  prayers  of  the  people: 

Let  us  pray  also  for  our  brethren  who  are  at  rest  in  Christ, 
for  the  repose  of... let  us  pray  that  God  the  lover  of  man¬ 
kind  may  receive  his  soul...55 

This  may  indicate  one  route  that  petitions  for  the  departed 
came  into  the  Eucharist  (i.e.  from  the  funeral  liturgy).  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  also  includes  petitions  for  the  dead  in  his  Eucharist 
and  is  suggestive  of  another  motivation  for  their  inclusion, 

S(l  JRK  Fenwick,  op.  cit.,  pp.  272-273. 

~S|  RJS  Barrett-Lennard,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

-s-  RCD  Jasper  and  GJ  Cuming,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

^  WJ  Grisbrooke,  The  Liturgical  Portions  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu¬ 
tions ,  Alcuin/GROW  Liturgical  Study  13-14,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote, 
1990),  p.  79. 
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we  believe  that  these  souls  will  obtain  the  great  help  if 
we  make  our  prayers  for  them  while  the  holy  and  most 
awesome  sacrifice  is  being  offered.54 

•  His  argument  is  that,  as  king  responds  to  the  entreaties  of 
those  who  intercede  for  the  exiled,  so  God  will  respond  to  us 
asking  for  the  dead.  Indeed,  Cyril  argues,  we  offer  not  a  gar¬ 
land  but  Christ  and  so  we  ‘appease  the  merciful  God'.55 

The  Mar  Thoma  Church,  however  rejects  prayers  for  the 
departed, 

since  we  do  not  have  a  positive  and  clear  evidence  in  the 
Bible  for  prayer  to  the  saints  and  prayer  for  the  dead,  the 
church  rejected  the  inclusion  of  such  prayers  in  the  lit¬ 
urgy.56 

Thus  the  diaconal  prayer  is  turned  into  prayer  with  an 
eschatological  reference: 

Lord  in  the  last  day  when  you  raise  and  gather  all  the 
faithful  who  are  departed  and  fallen  asleep  in  the  true 
faith,  grant  the  we  also  may  with  them  be  counted  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  remission  of  our  sins  and  be  gathered  into  your 
Heavenly  Kingdom.57 

This  is  Syrian  in  style  but  outside  the  long  tradition  of  prayer 
for  the  departed.  The  motivation  for  this  change  is  doctrinal 
rather  than  liturgical:  There  has  yet  to  be  a  liturgically  based 
reformation  in  this  Church.  At  this  point  the  Mar  Thoma  are 
asking  for  clear  proof  from  the  Bible  for  intercession  for  the 
departed,  which  cannot  be  found.  An  alternate  approach  is  to 
excise  only  that  clearly  disproved  by  the  Bible,  which  might 
lead  to  moderate  inclusion  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  This  ten¬ 
sion,  of  being  proved  by  the  Bible  or  not  being  disproved  by 
the  Bible,  is  inherited  from  the  western  reformation  and  has 
major  liturgical  consequences. 

54  E  Yarnold.,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

-s-s  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

S6  KV  Mathew,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

77  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Qurbana,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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Conclusion 

The  intercessions  illustrates  the  divisions  of  the  West  Syr¬ 
ian  Church  in  India.  It  is  sad  that  it  is  now  divided  into  five 
branches.  It  is  even  sadder  that  these  divisions  are  gradually 
being  institutionalised  in  the  Thubden.  Zizioulas  hopes  that 
divisions  can  be  healed  between  Orientals  and  Orthodox.  One 
method  of  unity  is  repentance,  a  type  of  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  intercessions  of  S.  However  Zizioulas  finds  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  road  to  unity  in  the  early  church,  but  this  still  needs 
‘in  one  way  or  another  rehabilitation  by  both  parties  in  the 
communio  sanctorum  before  full  communion  might  be  re¬ 
stored’.58  The  ancient  divisions  were  caused  at  times  of  doc¬ 
trinal  debate  with  different  sides  singling  out  doctors  ‘who  she 
[the  Church]  proclaimed  as  saints,  because  of  the  decisive  guid¬ 
ance  they  offered  to  the  Church  at  that  critical  time. ..Thus  the 
issue  passed  from  the  doctrinal  to  the  eucharistic  and 
ecclesiological  level.’89  This  has  happened  again  in  the  Mar 
Thoma  reformation,  but  it  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  divisions 
in  Kerala.  Liturgical  change  is  also  occurring  based  on  schism. 
Zizioulas  comments  ‘schism  itself  was  considered  to  be  equal 
to  or  perhaps  more  serious  than  heresy’.60 

As  yet  the  liturgical  movement  seems  to  have  had  little  im¬ 
pact  on  Indian  West  Syrian  liturgy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
emphasis  of  this  movement  on  liturgical  research,  as  an  ecu¬ 
menical  activity,  aiming  to  find  the  common  tradition  of  the 
undivided  Church  may  help  to  bring  some  healing.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  this  movement  that  such  study  has  begun  to  have  a 
unifying  effect  in  the  West. 


JD  Zizioulas,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 

59  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

60  Ibid.,  p.  145. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

SIGNING  THE  CHALICE 


Signing  the  Chalice  is  a  rite  of  using  preconsecrated  bread 
to  consecrate  the  wine  for  the  purpose  of  communion,  not  least 
in  Lent.  This  is  no  longer  practised  in  the  Syrian  Orthodox 
Churches.  During  the  Great  Fast  the  Qurbana  is  offered  only 
the  Wednesday  of  Mid-Lent  and  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation. 
Yet  manuscript  evidence  suggests  that  Signing  was  common 
until  the  fourteenth  century.  Indeed  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  widespread  use  of  presanctified  elements  in  lenten  liturgy  in 
a  number  of  Byzantine  and  Oriental  Churches.  Manuscripts 
include  rites  for  both  the  West  Syrian  and  East  Syrian 
Churches.1  The  Maronites  and  the  Syrian  Catholics  both  have 
a  Presanctified  on  Good  Friday.  The  Byzantine  rite  includes 
the  Litugry  of  the  Presanctifed  in  Lent,  and  there  is  evidence 
for  its  use  in  Holy  Week.  This  chapter  will  look  at  these  differ¬ 
ent  rites,  but  will  begin  by  examining  patristic  evidence  that 
bears  light  on  the  origins  of  Signing. 

Communion  in  the  home  and  the  desert 

Basil  writes  about  home  communion  and  about  the  practice 
of  the  monks.  It  would  appear  that  both  took  some  of  the  con¬ 
secrated  bread  from  the  Qurbana  home  to  enable  communion 
during  the  week: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  anyone  to  be 
obliged  in  times  of  persecution  to  take  the  communion 


HW  Codrignoton,  ‘The  Syrian  Liturgies  of  the  Presanctified’,  Journal 
of  Theological  Studies,  IV  (1903),  pp.  69-82;  and,  ‘The  Syrian  Litur¬ 
gies  of  the  Presanctified  IIP,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  V  ( 1904), 
pp.  535-545. 
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with  his  own  hand,  when  no  priest  or  deacon  is  present, 
is  not  a  serious  offence;  for  a  long  standing  custom  has 
found  a  sanction  for  the  practice  in  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances.  All  the  solitaries  in  the  deserts,  where  there  is 
no  priest,  keep  the  communion  by  them  and  partake  of  it 
by  themselves.  At  Alexandria  too,  and  in  Egypt,  each 
one  of  the  laity,  for  the  most  part,  keeps  the  communion 
at  home,  and  whenever  he  wishes  partakes  of  it  by  him¬ 
self.  For,  after  the  priest  has  completed  the  sacrifice  once 
and  distributed  it,  he  who  then  receives  it...  when  he  par¬ 
takes  of  it  each  time,  must  believe  that  he  duly  take  and 
receives  it  from  the  hand  that  first  gave  it. *  2 

Basil  thus  looks  back  to  the  practice  of  communion  at  home 
as  a  longstanding  custom.  He  links  it  to  persecution,  although 
his  concern  seems  to  be  to  assuage  fears  about  laity  touching 
the  elements,  suggesting  increased  clericalization  by  his  time. 
He  also  begins  to  articulate  a  theology  about  the  connection 
between  the  home  communion  and  the  eucharist  in  church,  an 
issue  that  is  never  far  from  communion  outside  the  eucharist.3 

Even  after  persecution  ceased  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
providing  a  priest  for  women's  religious  communities  which 
might  require  communion  from  the  reserved  sacrament.  Some 
Jacobite  bishops  from  Persia  exiled  in  Antioch  (532-534)  ex¬ 
plained  their  practice: 

The  custom  of  the  East,  namely,  that  the  superiors  of 
female  monasteries  should  be  deaconesses  and  should 
share  the  mysteries  with  those  who  are  under  their  power, 
should  be  preserved  everywhere  there  is  a  deaconess,  if 


~  WH  Freestone,  The  Sacrament  Reserved,  Alcuin  Club  Collections  XXI, 

Mowbray  (London,  1917),  p.  41 

3  See,  P  Tovey,  Communion  Outside  (he  Eucharist,  Alcuin  /  GROW  Li¬ 
turgical  Study  26,  Grove  Books  (Baramcote,  1993) 
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there  is  no  priest  or  deacon  in  the  place  where  the  mys¬ 
teries  are  shared.4 

Martimort  sees  this  a  development  of  the  position  of  Testa- 
mentum  Domini,  where  the  deaconess  takes  the  communion  to 
sick  women.5 

Uspensky,  the  Russian  Orthodox  liturgist,  sees  the  story  of 
the  last  communion  of  Mary  of  Egypt  (d  522)  as  an  ‘elemental 
order  of  service'  for  communion  outside  the  eucharist. 

When  the  elder  Zosima  brought  her  holy  communion,  Mary 
asked  him  to  recite  the  Creed  and  the  “Our  Father”.  After  this 
she  kissed  the  old  man  and  took  communion.  Then  she  raised 

her  hands  towards  heaven . and  said:  “Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 

Thy  servant....6 

Uspendky  regards  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  con¬ 
stitution  the  fundamental  order  of  any  rite  of  the  Presanctified. 
However,  the  simplicity  of  this  story  probably  reflects  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  particular  rites  in  that  time.  Christians  re¬ 
ceived  the  consecrated  elements  after  simple  prayers. 

Freestone  examining  home  reservation  in  the  early  church 
concludes  that: 

The  practice  seems  to  have  been  fairly  general.  Writers  from 
the  third  century  on  allude  to  it  as  a  familiar  custom.  The  refer¬ 
ences  are  not  numerous,  it  is  true,  but  they  include  Rome,  Af¬ 
rica,  Alexandria,  Syria  and  Macedonia.  We  know  from  the  fact 
that  action  was  taken  to  suppress  private  reservation  among 
the  laity  by  two  Spanish  councils  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  it  had  reached  that  part  of  the  world  before  that  date.7 

The  purpose  of  reservation  was  for  both  home  communion 

4  G  Martimort,  Deaconesses,  Ignatius  Press  (San  Francisco,  1986),  p.  140 

5  Ibid.,  p.  140 

6N  Uspensky,  Evening  Worship,  SVS  Press  (Crestwood,  1985),  p.  1 19. 

7  WH  Freestone,  op.  cit. ,  p.  45 
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and  communion  for  the  sick.  Callum  is  more  cautious  in  his 
conclusions  about  the  widespread  nature  of  the  practice,  but 
his  study  only  covers  the  Latin  church.8 

Questions  about  Signing  the  Chalice  occur  in  the  Synodicon. 
Tuma  the  Recluse  was  told  in  the  seventh  century  by  Jacob  of 
Urhai  that  he  was  allowed  to  sign.  It  is  also  clear  from  the 
following  question  that  reservation  of  the  chalice  was  only  al¬ 
lowed  in  emergency,  the  norm  is  to  reserve  the  Holy  Body  and 
sign  the  chalice.9  Patriarch  Qyriaqos  in  the  eighth  century  al¬ 
lowed  deacons  to  sign  prov  ided  that  they  did  not  use  the  priestly 
prayers.  He  did  not  allow  communion  in  one  kind.10  Thus  Sign¬ 
ing  was  a  continuing  issue  in  the  West  Syrian  Church. 

What  factors  caused  the  rise  of  reservation  and  communion 
at  home?  The  first,  which  Freestone  champions  is  that  of  per¬ 
secution.  The  origin  of  private  reservation  among  the  laity  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  period  of  persecution.11  Evidence 
for  this  can  be  seen  in  the  letter  of  Basil.  Uspensky,  however, 
points  to  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.1- 
Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  all  give  a  sacra¬ 
mental  interpretation  to  ‘give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread'.  It 
would  seem  that  the  daily  eucharist  is  a  later  western  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  teaching.  In  some  of  the  early  churches  (particu¬ 
larly  the  North  Africa  of  Tertullian)  the  alternate  approach  was 
of  domestic  communion,  i.e.  the  elements  were  taken  from  the 
Sunday  eucharist  and  consumed  at  home  through  the  week. 

Another  influential  factor  was  the  questions  about  the 

K  D  Callum,  ‘The  frequency  of  Mass  in  the  Latin  Church  ca.  400',  Theo¬ 
logical  Studies,  45  (1984),  pp.  61  3-614 

A  Voohus  ( tr. ),  The  Synodicon  in  the  West  Syrian  Tradition  I,  CSCO 
368  (Louuvain,  1 975),  pp.  2 1 0-2 1 1 

10  A  Voohus  (tr.).  The  Synodicon  in  the  West  Syrian  Tradition  II.  CSCO 
376  (Louvain,  1976),  p.  188. 

1 1  WH  Freestone,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

12  N  Uspensky,  op.  cit.,  pp.  121-122 
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eucharist  and  fast  days.  How  could  the  faithful  recieve  com¬ 
munion  on  fast  days  when  there  was  no  eucharist?  Tertullian 
solved  this  by  domestic  reservation  and  reception  at  the  break 
of  the  fast.  Indeed  such  tensions  seem  to  have  led  to  the  church 
Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified.  Canon  52  in  Trullo  prohibits  the 
eucharist  in  Lent  but  says  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified 
should  be  celebrated.1 3  Bar  Hebraeus  ascribes  Severos  of 
Antioch  as  the  founder  of  the  rite: 

Since  the  canons  prescribe  that  the  oblation  be  discontin¬ 
ued  in  the  Great  Fast,  the  faithful  asked  the  blessed  Mar  Severus 
that  they  might  communicate  and  he....  arranged  that  they 
should  leave  over  the  oblation  that  had  been  perfected  on  the 
Sunday,  and  therefrom  communicate.14 

Although  the  Byzantine  rite  ascribes  authorship  to  Georgy 
the  Theologian,  Uspensky  supports  Serveros.15  Thus  an  alter¬ 
nate  theory  for  the  public  church  rite  is  that  its  origin  is  in  the 
theology  of  Lent  (and  therefore  fasting)  rather  than  due  to 
factors  such  as  persecution.  Whatever  the  origins  some  of  the 
various  liturgies  can  now  be  examined. 

West  Syrian  Signing  the  Chalice 

WH  Codrington  translated  a  West  Syrian  rite  of  the  Signing 
of  the  Chalice,  of  which  he  said  there  are  ‘a  considerable  number 
of  MSS  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere’ , 16  perhaps  indi¬ 
cating  its  popularity.  The  following  order  was  copied  in  1235. 
I  have  followed  more  modern  headings  for  some  of  the  prayers 
than  those  used  by  Codrington.17 

1 3  R  Taft,  Beyond  East  and  West,  Pastoral  Press  (Washington,  1984),  p.  67. 

14  HW  Codrington,  The  Syrian  Liturgies  of  the  Presanctified  IP,  Journal 
of  Theological  Studies  V  (1904),  p.  371 . 

1 5  J  Ryan  &  J  de  Unick,  Byzantine  Daily  Worship ,  Allelluia  Press  (Allendale, 
1969),  P349 

16  HW  Codrington,  The  Syrian  Liturgies  of  the  Presanctified?  p.  69 

17  G  Panicker,  An  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Syriac  Liturgy,  SCC  3, 
SEERI  (Kottayam,  n.d) 
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The  Signing  of  the  Chalice 

Ramso  (vespers) 

Psalms,  lessons  and  Gospel 

Signing  of  the  Chalice 

Sedro  of  entrance 

Blessing  the  censer 

The  Creed 

Preparation 

First  Blessing 

Prayer 

Second  Blessing 

Consignation 

The  Lord’s  Prayer 

Inclination 

The  Third  Blessins 

c 

Elevation 

Communion 

Thanksgiving 

Fourth  Blessing 

The  service  begins  with  Ramso  which  in  Lent  includes  a  number 


of  readings,  including  the  gospel. 1  s  It  then  follows  the  Qurbana 
from  after  the  gospel  reading.  The  sedro  of  entrance  is  a  vari¬ 
able  prayer  and  gives  praise  for  the  bread  of  life.  The  blessing 
of  the  censer  and  the  creed  proceed  as  for  the  Qurbana.  The 
preparation  for  the  anaphora  would  appear  to  include  only  the 
priest’s  silent  prayer  while  bowing  before  the  altar,  there  is  no 
kiss  of  peace  mentioned  in  the  service.  It  proceeds  using  the 


1  x  R  Taft,  The  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  in  the  Christian  East,  KCM  Press 
(Ernaculum  n.d.),  pp.  174-175.  Francis  Acharya,  Prayer  with  the  Harp 
of  the  spirit  Vol  3,  CMS  Press  (Kottayam,  1985) 
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structure  of  the  Qurbana,  but  radically  changing  the  content. 
The  first  blessing  of  the  Qurbana  precedes  the  eucharistic  prayer 
and  the  intercessions.  In  the  Signing,  the  grace  as  an  introduc¬ 
tory  greeting  is  replaced  with  a  ‘glory  be’  and  everything  else 
is  replaced  with  a  short  prayer,  which  asks  for  the  hallowing  of 
the  chalice.  The  second  blessing  of  the  Qurbana  is  followed  by 
the  fraction  rite  with  intercessions  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In 
the  Signing,  this  becomes  the  action  of  consignation  itself, 
where  a  coal  is  used  to  sign  the  wine  three  times,  and  this  is 
followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  third  blessing  of  the  Qurbana 
includes,  elevation,  procession  of  the  mysteries,  communion, 
thanksgiving,  and  inclination.  In  the  Signing  the  elevation  uses 
the  words  ‘the  presanctified  holies  for  the  holy’.  There  appears 
to  be  no  eucharistic  procession.  The  fourth  blessing,  which  is 
the  final  dismissal,  seems  to  be  more  simple  in  the  Signing. 
Thus  major  changes  are  made  to  the  eucharistic  prayer  (with 
its  intercessions)  and  the  fraction. 

The  sedro  of  the  entrance,  which  gives  the  theme  for  the 
service  of  the  West  Syrians,  centres  on  the  themes  of  the  bread 
of  life  and  the  holy  chalice.  The  Proemion  talks  of  the  bread  of 
life  ‘broken  on  Golgotha’  and  the  sedro  of  ‘the  chalice  of  thanks¬ 
giving  and  salvation’ .  This  includes  a  petition  that  Christ  should 
‘complete  the  immolation  of  thy  divine  mysteries’  and 
‘change...  the  mixture  in  this  chalice  that  is  set  before  thee’.19 
The  prayer  in  place  of  the  anaphora  asks,  ‘hallow  this  chalice, 
which  is  set  with  wine  and  water,  and  unite  it  to  thy  venerable 
body’.20  The  action  of  signing  is  done  with  the  words,  ‘the 
chalice  of  thanksgiving  and  of  salvation  is  signed  with  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  coal  for  pardon  of  offences.’21  This  rite  includes  no 
epiclesis  in  contrast  to  the  Maronite  service.  So  apart  from  the 
usual  petitions  for  fruitful  reception,  the  emphasis  on  the  prayers 
is  for  the  consecration  of  the  wine  by  the  action  of  signing. 


19  HW  Codrington,  The  Syrian  Liturgies  of  the  Presanctified’,  p.  73 

20  Ibid.,  p.75 

21  Ibid.,  p.77 
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Codrington  also  gives  the  outline  of  two  other  forms  of  the 
Presanctified  found  in  Syriac  manuscripts  which  is  set  out  be- 
low.—  These  indicate  a  widespread  use  of  this  rite  with  a  number 
of  different  liturgies. 


St  Basil 

St  Chrysostom 

1.  Add.  14,496 

2.  Add  14,522 

Add.  17,128 

Rubric  as  to  vespers 

Sedro 

Sedro 

Creed 

The  memorial  of  our  Lord 

And  he  proceeds  with  the  prayer 

Glory  be  to  the  Father 

0  Ruler  over  all 

Ecph.  And  we  beseech  thy  grace  0 

king  of  ages 

O  Ruler  oser  all 

Ecph.  And  we  beseech  thy  grace.  0 

king  of  ages 

0  God  the  Father  who  for  thy  love 

towards  man 

Peace... 

And  may  the  mercies 

And  may  the  mercies  .  . 

Peace... 

The  chalice  of  thanksgiving 

We  sign  the  chalice  of  thanksiving 

The  chalice  of  thanksgivng 

The  commixture 

O  God  the  Father  of  light  and  prince 

of  file  (Coptic  Mark) 

Our  Father 

Yea.  0  Lord,  and  lead  not  any  of  us 

(Coptic  Mark) 

0  Lord  God  of  holy  hosts. ..(Sevcrus) 

Our  Father 

Yea.  0  Lord,  who  hast  given  us 

power...  (Sevcrus i 

Do  thou  therefore.  0  God.  strenghten  us 

continually . 

Our  Father 

Come  to  the  aid  of  thy  servants . 

Peace 

Bow  wc  down  ... 

Those  who  have  bowed  down  the 

necks  of  soul  ... 

Peace. 

Bow  we  down 

Receive  this  our  supplication... 

(Sevcrus) 

Peace . 

Bow  wc  dow  n 

To  thee  indeed  and  before  thee.  O  great 

eternal  King 

Peace  . 

And  may  the  grace 

Peace. 

And  may  the  grace 

Peace . 

And  may  the  grace 

Attend  wc  in  fear 

The  prcsanctificd  holies. 

One  holy  Father 

Attend  wc  in  fear 

The  prcsanctificd  holies 

One  holy  Father 

Attend  wc  in  fear 

The  prcsanctificd  holies  .  . 

One  holy  Father 

0  adorable  all  wise 

After  that  wc  have  received 

Wc  give  thanks  unto  thee  .. 

0  adorable  and  all  w  ise 

After  reception 

Wc  give  thnks  unto  thee 

Jesus.  Wird  of  God 

Wc  give  thanks  unto  thee  for  this  thine 

unspeakable  gilt...  . 

Thy  servants ...  (St.  Chrysostom) 

Peace.... 

Bow  wc  down.... 

Thy  servants  who  have  bowed  their 

heads.  ..  (of  Ethiopic  Ch.  Order) 

—  I  hid . ,  p.82 
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Codrington  argued  for  the  Syrian  Liturgies  being  independ¬ 
ent  from  the  Greek  tradition.- '  He  also  produces  evidence  that 
suggests  they  were  still  in  use  up  to  the  fourtheenth  century. 
However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  Syrian  Orthodox  no  longer 
celebrate  the  Signing. 

East  Syrian  Signing  the  Chalice 

The  Chaldean  Breviary  includes  a  Presanctified  Mass  in  Lent.-4 


Ramsa  of  the  ferial  days  of  “Raze” 

Vespers 

(cathedral  part) 

Introductory  Pryers 

Psalmody 

Surraya  da-qdam  (first  alleluiatic  psalm) 

Vesperal  Psalm 

Surraya  d-batar  (second  alleluiatic  psalm) 

Presanctified  Mass 

(cathedral  part) 

The  Luka  Mara  Prayer 

Trisagion 

Surraya  (alleluiatic  psalm)  and  lections 

Zummara  (psalm  before  Gospel) 

Gospel 

Karozuta  (intercessions) 

Onita  d-raze  (anthem  of  the  mysteries) 

procession  of  the  Presanctified  Gifts 

Onita  d-bem  (communion  anthem) 

Compline 
(monastic  part) 

Psalmody 

Onyata  (anthem  of  compline) 

Quanona  and  Tesbohta  (hymn) 

Karozuta  (litany) 

22  HW  Codrington,  ‘The  Syrian  Liturgies  of  the  Presanctified  IP,  p.  337. 

24  J  Vellian,  East  Syrian  Evening  Services ,  K  P  Press  (Kottayam,  1971) 
p.  23:  and  S  Pudichery,  Ramsa,  De  Paul  Press  (Pachalam.  1972).  p.94. 
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The  ferial  days  of  raze  are  all  the  ferial  days  of  the  first  and 
fourth  weeks  of  Lent  (except  Saturdays),  all  the  Fridays  of  Lent, 
and  the  first  three  days  of  Holy  Week.  Pudichery  comments 
that  vespers  of  the  day  is  shortened,  and  ‘the  presanctified  mass 
has  the  structure  of  the  mass,  excepting  the  anaphora’.26  This 
service  has  however  ceased  to  be  enacted,  because  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  full  celebration  of  the  Mass  on  the  days  of  raze. 

Vellian  shows  that  prohibitions  on  reservation  hindered  the 
Presanctified.26  Reservation  is  not  the  normal  practice  of  the 
East  Syrian  tratition.27  When  it  does  happen,  there  are  careful 
rules  about  the  protection  of  the  elements.  But  Vellian  also 
demonstrates  that  despite  the  Riles  of  the  church,  monastic  com¬ 
munion  from  reserved  sacrament  occured  (particularly  for 
solitaries)  and  there  is  evidence  that  even  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  some  of  the  faithful  were  practising  home  communiion. 

Codrington  translated  an  alternative  service  of  the 
Presanctified,  based  on  the  eucharistic  liturgy,28  which  Vellian 
sees  as  less  authentic  and  as  dealing  with  extraordinary 
circumstances.29 


The  signing  of  the  Chalice 

o  c? 

Prothcsis 

Preparation  of  altar 

Paten  set  on  altar 

Enarxis 

Our  Father 

Glory,  0  my  Lord,  and  Honour 

Ps  51 

Thee,  Lord  of  all 

Mass  of  the  Catechumens 

Trisagion 

z-  S  Pudichery,  op  cit.,  p.94. 

26  J  Vellian,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-29. 

77  Ibid.,  p.  28;  c.f.,  PG  Badger,  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals,  Dart 
Publishers  (London,  1852,  1987),  p.  242. 

HW  Codrington,  ‘The  Syrian  Litureies  of  the  Presanctified  IIP,  pp. 
538-545. 

29  J  Vellian,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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Mass  of  the  faithful 

Karozutha  1 -intercessions 

Karozutha  2 

Inclination 

Offertory 

Anthem  of  the  mysteries 

chalice  set  on  altar 

Let  us  pray.  Peace  be  with  us 

Gehanatha 

Fraction  and  Consignation 

Raises  veil 

Signs  chalice 

The  blessing 

The  grace.... 

The  Lord’s  Prayer 

Let  us  with  awe 

Elevation,  Communion  and 

Thanksgiving 

As  set  forth  in  the  mysteries 

This  service  is  based  on  the  eucharist  and  proceeds  by  omis¬ 
sion.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  Lent.  Cordrington 
comments:  ‘the  rite  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Jacobite  Presanctified,  from  which  the  idea  may  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Nestorians  of  the  plains,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
normal  Persian  liturgy’.30  The  presanctified  bread  is  place  on 
the  altar  at  the  beginning.  Very  strangely,  the  lessons  seem  to 
have  been  omitted.  The  chalice  is  set  on  the  altar  at  the  offer¬ 
tory,  and  while  the  deacon  is  saying  the  litany,  the  priest  says 
the  gehantha  which  petitions  for  the  consecration  of  the  chal¬ 
ice.  All  of  the  anaphoral  material  is  omitted,  moving  directly 
on  to  the  fraction,  which  in  fact,  like  the  West  Syrian  rite,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  chalice  is  signed.  The  service  then  proceeds 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  follows  the  normal  eucharistic  or¬ 
der.  An  additional  order  is  given  for  the  Signing  the  Chalice 
‘on  a  day  of  want’,  i.e.  when  there  is  a  large  congregation  call¬ 
ing  for  a  fresh  hallowing. 

30  HW  Codrington,  The  Syrian  Liturgies  of  the  Presanctified  IIP, 
p.  535. 
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The  gehantha  of  the  Signing  recalls  that  Jesus  instituted  the 
memorial  and  that  his  servants  offer  bread  and  wine.  The  cen¬ 
tral  petition  of  this  prayer  is  that, 

we  sign  this  chalice  with  thy  Body...  beseeching  thy  God¬ 
head....  that  as  by  the  wound  of  the  spear  blood  came 
forth  from  thy  side,  so  now  by  thy  will  may  this  mixture 
be  perfected  by  the  might  of  thy  Body....31 

Codringtron  sees  this  prayer  as  corresponding  to  ‘the  first 
gehantha  of  the  mass'.33  But  it  would  seem  more  likely  ‘from 
the  fact  that  it  is  covered  by  the  karozutha’,  that  this  prayer  is  a 
substitute  for  the  normal  preparatory  prayers  of  the  priest  and 
therefore  that  all  the  anaphora  is  completely  omitted. 

The  words  of  Signing  are, 

c  o 

This  chalice  is  signed  with  the  lifegiving  Body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.33 

This  wording  is  similar  to  the  West  Syrian  version,  and  not 
that  dissimilar  to  the  Maronite  rite.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
family  resemblance  between  the  three  rites,  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  investigated. 

Maronite  Signing  the  Chalice 

One  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  remaining  in  use  in  the  Syrian 
tradition  is  on  Maronite  Good  Friday,  both  the  Presanctified 
liturgies  in  the  Syrian  Orthodox  and  East  Syrian  traditions  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  the 
Maronite  rite,  which  also  happens  after  the  ninth  hour. 


31  Ibid.,  p.  541. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  535 

33  Ibid.,  p.  543 
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Great  Friday:  Signing  the  Chalice 

Preparation  of  the  Chalice 

Doxology 

Opening  prayer 

Ps  5 1 

Hoosoyo  (proemion  and  Sedro) 

Trisagion 

Mazmooro 

Readings 

Transfer  of  the  Chalice 

Diaconal  proclamations 

Hymn  of  transfer 

Prayer  for  the  dead 

Nicene  Creed 

(Washing  of  the  hands) 

Signing  the  Chalice 

Rite  of  peace 

Blessing  with  the  veil 

Commemorations 

Dialogue 

Praise  and  thanksgiving 

Dyptics 

Epiclesis 

Signing  of  the  chalice 

Lord’s  Prayer 

Penitential  rite 

Communion  rite 

Thanksgiving 

Dismissal 
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There  are  connections  between  some  of  the  prayers  of  this 
service  and  the  Third  Anapahora  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  also 
called  Sharar.44  The  dialogue  begins  with  a  long  prayer  of  of¬ 
fering,  followed  by  the  responses  both  from  Sharar.  The  praise 
and  thanksgiving  is  also  closely  based  on  Sharar  leading  to  the 
sanctus.  Although  the  commemoration  are  different,  as  is  the 
epiclesis,  the  structure  of  the  this  part  of  the  rite  is  similar  to 
Sharar  (preface,  sanctus,  narrative,  intercessions,  epiclesis),  but 
without  the  narrative.  This  leaves  the  Signing  itself  to  be  at  the 
point  where  a  normal  eucharist  would  have  the  fraction. 

Only  the  bread  is  reserved,  the  Signing  is  seen  as  consecrat¬ 
ing  the  wine.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  prayers  of  the  service. 
The  sedro  asks: 

consecrate  this  chalice  mixed  with  wine  and  water  by 
the  sanctifying  union  of  your  holy  body.45 

The  epiclesis  says: 

May  he  [the  Spirit]  rest  upon  this  chalice  to  bless  and 
sanctify  it  by  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.46 

At  the  consignation  the  priest  says: 

now  we  seal  and  sign  +  the  chalice  of  salvation  with  the 
purifying  ember  which  glows  with  heavenly  Mysteries.47 

The  Maronite  service  is  more  elaborate  and  explicit  at  this 
point  than  other  rites. 

The  present  rite  dates  back  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Maronite  Missal  of  1716.  The  desire  then  was  to  imitate  the 


See  RCD  Jasper  and  CJ  Cuming,  Prayers  of  the  Eucharist ,  pp.  29-33; 
and  BD  Spinks,  Addai  and  Mari-The  Anaphora  of  the  Apostle:  A  text  for 
students,  Grove  Litugical  Study  24,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1980). 

Diocese  of  St  Maron,  The  Maronite  Liturgical  Year  II,  Diocese  of  St 
Maron  (1982),  p.  153. 

-*6  Ibid.,  p.  164 
^  Ibid.,  p.  166 
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Roman  Good  Friday,  Presanctified,  the  original  lenten  week¬ 
day  Signing  having  fallen  into  disused8 

Byzantine  Litugry  of  the  Presanctified 

In  the  ‘Horologion  of  St.  Sabbas  the  Sanctified’  (ninth  cen¬ 
tury)  we  have  the  first  liturgy  of  communion  outside  the 
eucharist.39  This  rite  is  the  origin  of  the  present  office  of  the 
Typica  still  found  in  the  Byzantine  ritual.  The  Horologion  im¬ 
plies  that  the  distribution  of  communion  took  place  after  the 
ninth  hour.  Communion  is  no  longer  distributed  at  the  Typica 
in  most  Byzantine  parishes.  Flowever,  the  Eparchy  of  Van  Nuys, 
California,  has  recently  approved  the  use  of  the  Typica  for  the 
distribution  of  holy  communion  in  the  absence  of  a  priest  (the 
shortage  of  priests  being  in  part  due  to  the  imposition  of  Latin 
canons  on  this  Eastern  Catholic  Church).  Thus  the  norms  of 
the  Sabbas  Typicon  are  being  revived  in  the  States  for  a  parish 
(rather  than  monastic)  context.40 


48  St  Beggiani,  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Maronite  Church ,  Saint  Maron 
Publications  (1991),  p.  24. 

49  N  Uspensky,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 

40  DM  Petras,  Common  Typicon,  privately  published  (Cleveland,  1993), 
pp.  63-64 


/ 
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Horologion  of  St  Sabbas 
the  Sanctified 

The  Typica 

Remember  us 

Remember  us... 

Beatitudes 

Beatitudes 

Remember  us... 

Remember  us... 

The  choir  of  heaven 

Troparia:  The  heavenly 

hymns 

choir  sings 

Nicene  Creed 

Nicene  Creed 

Prayer  for  forgiveness 

Lord's  Prayer 

Lord's  Prayer 

Kontakion 

(variable) 

Kyrie 

Kyrie 

One  is  holy 

Taste  and  see 

(communion  anthems) 

Prayer  after  communion 

Prayer  of  thanksgiving 

Glory  be... 

Greater  in  honour 

In  the  name 

God  be  merciful 

Prayer  of  St  Ephrem 

(Prayers) 

(Dismissal) 

The  Typica  is  appointed  to  be  said  after  the  ninth  hour,  the 
time  of  the  breaking  of  a  fast,  but  its  role  as  a  rite  of  commun¬ 
ion  outside  the  eucharist  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Liturgy  of 
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the  Presanctified.41  The  communion  prayers  of  the  Horologion 
have  therefore  been  omitted  and  office  material  added,  but  the 
close  connection  of  the  two  rites  can  be  seen.  The  Eparchy  of 
Van  Nuys  (in  the  States)  have  been  forced  to  revive  comunion 
at  the  Typica  because  the  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  requires 
a  priest.  Their  rite  adds  to  the  traditional  Typica  the  readings 
of  the  day  and  is  lead  by  a  deacon. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  in  the  Byzantine  rite  is  cel¬ 
ebrated  on  Wednesdays  and  Lridays  in  Lent.  It  occurs  in  the 
evening  as  the  service  breaking  the  lenten  fast.  TheLiturgy  is  a 
combination  of  the  office  of  vespers  with  a  rite  of  communion. 


Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified 

Vespers 

Blessing 

Ps  103 

Lamp  lighting  prayer 

Vesper  psalms 

Preparation  of  the  Holy  Gifts 

Great  incensing 

Little  entrance 

0  Joyful  Light! 

Lessons  with  Ps  141 

Gospel 

Communion 

Litanies 

(including  for  those  ready  for 
illumination) 

Entrance  of  the  Holy  Gifts 

Lord  s  Prayer 

Elevation 

Fraction 

Placing  of  particles  in  chalice 

Communion 

Concluding  rites 

41  Mother  Mary  Arch.  K.  Ware,  The  Lenten  Triodion ,  Faber  (London, 
1978),  p.  87. 
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The  bread  is  consecrated  on  Sunday  and  prepared  in  silence 
during  the  vesper  psalms.  The  litanies  and  lessons  have  their 
origins  in  preparing  catechumens,  not  least  the  litany  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  those  who  are  ready  for  illumination  (baptism).  Then 
comes  the  Entrance  of  the  Holy  Gifts  with  the  prostration  of 
the  people.  The  rite  continues  with  the  actions  of  the  eucharist, 
elevation  ‘holy  presanctified  things  for  the  holy’  and  fraction. 
Wine  is  not  reserved  from  Sunday,  but  rather  a  particle  of  the 
preconsecrated  bread  is  dropped  into  the  chalice,  which  is  seen 
as  consecratory.  Patriarch  Michael  comments  on  this  action 
saying, 

the  holy  bread  which  has  been  presanctified  and  made 
perfect  earlier  is  placed  into  the  mystical  chalice,  and 
the  wine  contained  in  it  is  transformed  into  the  holy  blood 
of  our  Lord.42 

Later  versions  of  the  Good  Lriday  liturgy  in  the  West  re¬ 
served  in  only  one  kind  and  conserated  by  intinction.* 4^  The 
clergy  and  people  then  receive  communion  and  the  Presanctified 
Liturgy  is  completed  with  the  post  communion  rites.  The  serv¬ 
ice  is  led  by  a  priest  and  a  deacon. 

Conclusion 

There  have  been  a  number  of  different  expressions  of  the 
use  of  the  consecrated  bread  for  the  purpose  of  communion 
during  the  week  in  the  Christian  East.  Indeed  it  has  also  been 
used  in  a  number  of  western  churches.  The  original  context 
seem  to  have  been  that  lay  persons,  be  they  monks  or  parish¬ 
ioners,  took  the  elements  home  (particularly  the  bread)  to  feed 
on  Christ  during  the  week.  Persecution  would  seem  to  be  the 
backdrop  to  the  practice.  However  there  were  also  questions 
about  fasting  and  fast  seasons,  which  may  have  led  church  lead¬ 
ers  to  provide  parish  Liturgies  of  the  Presanctified.  These  con- 

42  N  Uspensky  op.  cit.,  pp.  148-149 

4^  RF  Buxton,  Eucharist  and  Institution  Narrative ,  Alcuin  Club  Collec¬ 
tions  58,  Mayhew  McCrimmon  (Great  Wakering,  1976),  pp.  36-37. 
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tinue  in  the  Byzantine  and  Maronite  rites.  Indeed  the  older  tra¬ 
dition  would  seem  to  be  that  the  faithful  receive  communion 
during  Lent  through  the  Signing  of  the  Chalice.  The  present 
practice  of  no  communion  but  for  Mid-Lent  appears  to  be  a 
later  development.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Signing  could  not  be  revived  in  the  West  Syrian  Churches,  but 
this  would  need  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  revival  by  the  people 
of  the  consumption  of  the  holy  gifts,  not  only  at  the  Signing 
but  also  at  the  Sunday  Qurbana. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER 

Blessed  be  God  for  the  mystery  of  the  Virgin  Mother: 

Like  the  burning  bush. 

Holy  One,  you  lived  in  Mary. 

Make  us  holy  as  you  are  holy. 

Jesus  who  dwelt  in  the  womb  of  Mary, 

live  in  the  womb  of  our  hearts. 

Like  the  rock  that  poured  out  water, 
a  Virgin  conceived  and  became  a  mother. 

Bring  fruitfulness  to  our  barren  hearts. 

Jesus  who  dwelt  in  the  womb  of  Mary, 

live  in  the  womb  of  our  hearts. 

Like  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 

You  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Mary. 

Be  merciful  to  us  in  our  defeats. 

Jesus  who  dwelt  in  the  womb  of  Mary, 

live  in  the  womb  of  our  hearts. 

Like  the  tabernacle, 

You  overshadowed  Mary  with  your  power  from  on  high 
Guide  us  through  the  pilgrimage  of  life. 

Jesus  who  dwelt  in  the  womb  of  Mary, 

live  in  the  womb  of  our  hearts, 
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Like  the  pot  containing  manna, 

Mary  contained  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Nourish  us  on  that  Bread  day  by  day. 

Jesus  who  dwelt  in  the  womb  of  Mary, 

live  in  the  womb  of  our  hearts, 

Like  the  golden  censer. 

You  filled  Mary  with  the  living  Fire. 

So  fill  us  with  your  consuming  love. 

Jesus  who  dwelt  in  the  womb  of  Mary, 

live  in  the  womb  of  our  hearts. 

Like  the  holy  of  holies, 

The  Virgin  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  High  Priest. 
Let  us  offer  you  incense  of  praise. 

Jesus  who  dwelt  in  the  womb  of  Mary, 

live  in  the  womb  of  our  hearts, 

Blessed  be  Jesus  born  of  Mary, 

The  Lamb  who  came  forth  from  the  humble  ewe. 
Like  a  sweet  fragrance  in  the  air, 

The  memory  of  your  mother  pervades  our  prayer. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


BAPTISM:  HAKENSACK, 
PAMPAKUDA,  AND 
TIRUVALLA. 

Studies  of  the  West  Syrian  rite  of  baptism  have  concentrated 
on  origins,  looking  at  the  whole  rite,1  at  the  consecration  of 
the  water,2  and  at  the  baptismal  epiclesis.3  Less  work  has  been 
done  on  the  present  texts  in  use,  save  for  the  Pampakuda  Takso 
which  has  received  a  thorough  examination.4  Little  has  been 
written  on  the  Mar  Thoma  rite  and  yet  various  editions  of  these 
rites  are  being  produced  in  English,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  medium  for  those  in  the  diapsora  both  in  India  and  in  the 
western  world.  The  intention  of  this  chapter  is  to  make  a  com¬ 
parative  analysis  of  three  English  editions,  to  examine  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  variety  of  baptismal  service  within  the  West  Syrian  rites, 
particularly  looking  at  the  place  of  the  Mar  Thoma  rite  in  the 
tradition. 


1  SP  Brock,  ‘Studies  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Baptis¬ 
mal  Liturgy’,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  Vol.  XXIII,  Pt.  1  (April 
1972)  pp.  16-64. 

2  SP  Brock,  ‘The  consecration  of  the  water  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  of 
the  Syrian  Orthodox  Baptismal  Liturgy’,  Orientalia  Christiana  Periodica, 
37  (1971),  pp.  317-332. 

1  SP  Brock,  ‘The  Epiklesis  in  the  Antiochene  Baptismal  Ordines’, 
Orientalia  Chritiana  Analecta,  197  (1974)  pp.  183-218. 

4  M  Elenjikal,  Baptism  in  the  Malankara  Church,  Dharmaram  College 
Studies  1 4  (Bangalore,  1974). 
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The  three  editions  to  be  studied  are:  Pampakuda  (P),  trans¬ 
lated  in  Mathew  Elenjikal’s  book-";  Hakensack  (H),  the  trans¬ 
lation  for  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada6;  and  Tiruvalla  (T)  the  English  edition  of  the  Mar 
Thoma  rite7.  The  method  will  be  a  comparative  analysis.  In 
order  to  make  the  table  of  comparison  easier  to  digest,  it  will 
be  divided  according  to  the  two  parts  of  H  (although  the  other 
two  services  are  not  divided  on  such  a  scheme).  Items  in  italics 
are  rubrics. 


First 

Service 

Hakensack 

Pampakuda 

Tiruvalla 

1 

First  service 

of  catechumens 

Godfathers... 

Introduction 

2 

Glory  be 

Glory  be 

Glory  be... 

3 

make  us  worthy.. 

make  us  worthy... 

make  us  worthy 

4 

Ps  51 

5 

Hymn 

6 

Quqliyon 

Ps  29:  1,3,4 

Quqliyon 

Ps  29:  1-4  (m) 

Ps  45:  10-13(0 

Kuklyon 

Ps  23 

7 

Prayer 

8 

Eqbo 

9 

Husoyo 

10 

Ma'nito 

11 

Ma'mto 

Ekba 

12 

Zluto 

Ekba 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  57-72. 

6  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel,  The  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ancient  Rite  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch 
(Hakensack,  1974). 

7  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services.  Baptism,  Matrimony, 
Prayer  for  the  Sick,  House  Dedication  &  Funeral ,  The  Mai*  Thoma  Sabha 
Book  Depot  (Tiruvalla,  1988). 
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13 

Qonono 

14 

Proemion 

Proemion 

Proemion 

15 

Sedro 

Sedro 

Sedro 

16 

Quolo 

Quolo 

Chant 

17 

Etro 

Zluto 

18 

Ps  114:5 

Ps  52:2 

Ps  42:1 

19  Apostle 

Rom  6:1-8 

Gal  3:23-29(0 

Rom  5:20  -  6:4+8 

Rom  5:20  -  6:8 

20  Alluluia 

Ps  51:7 

Ps  51:9 

Ps  5 1:7-8 

21  Gospel 

Jn  3:1-8  (m) 

Jn  3:22-27  (0 

Lk  3:15-16 

Jn  3:5-6 

Lk  3:15-16 

Jn  3:5-6 

22  Hymn 

Ps  51:2 

Ps  51:4 

23 

Inaudible  prayer 

Audible  prayer 

24 

Insufflation 

Inaudible  prayer 
Audible  prayer 

Ghonto 

Tlayto 

25 

Consignation 

N  is  signed 

N  is  signed 

N  is  signed 

26 

Stripping  and 

face  east 

27 

Inaudible  prayer 
Audible  prayer 

Ghonto 

28  Exorcism 

Exorcism 

Adjuration 

29 

[  Shorter 

exorcism  ] 

Adjuration 

Exorcism 

30  Apotaxis 
Syntaxis 

Denounce 

Confession 

Renounce 

Assent 

Renounce 

Believe 

31 

repeated  thrice 

repeated  thrice 

32  Creed 

Nicene  Creed 

Nicene  Creed 

Remove  cloths 

enter  baptistry 

Nicene  Creed 

34 

Thanksgiving 

Ghonto 

prayer 

35  Anointing 

oil  of  anointing 

holy  oil 
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Although  there  is  considerable  structural  similarity,  there  is 
great  variation  in  individual  prayers.  Even  §  3  ‘make  us  wor¬ 
thy'  is  different  in  each  rite,  although  P  and  T  are  clearly  re¬ 
lated.  This  variation  can  be  seen  in  scriptural  verses  that  are 
sung  (see  §§  6,  18,  20);  lessons  (§§  19,  21);  and  even  in  the 
exorcism  (§  28),  where  both  H  and  P  begin  in  the  same  way 
but  end  very  differently.  At  first  this  might  seem  surprising,  if 
one  has  in  mind  a  uniformity  of  text,  as  is  found  in  some  West¬ 
ern  Churches.  But  such  uniformity  is  not  the  case  in  the  Syrian 
tradition.  Until  very  recently  manuscripts  were  copied  by  hand, 
and  even  today  some  priests  still  use  services  that  they  have 
copied  themselves.  In  such  a  system  there  is  scope  for  varia¬ 
tion  of  a  text,  and  for  creative  teachers  to  influence  families  of 
texts.  It  is  known  that  there  are  differences  between  the  liturgy 
of  Antioch  and  that  of  Tagrit.  This  factor  seems  to  underlie  the 
diversity  both  in  the  text  of  the  prayers  and  of  the 
structure, between  H  on  the  one  hand,  and  P  (and  T)  on  the 
other. 

Clearly  the  reformation  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church8  has  cre¬ 
ated  another  factor  causing  differences  both  in  the  structure 
and  in  the  text  of  the  prayers.  But  aside  from  the  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tions,  it  might  be  argued  that  some  of  the  changes  were  per¬ 
missible  within  the  Syrian  tradition  of  a  teacher  having  free¬ 
dom  to  develop  the  liturgy.  The  question  with  the  Mar  Thomites 
is:  have  they  have  done  such  violence  to  the  service  on  a  doc¬ 
trinal  level,  as  to  have  created  a  serious  departure  from  the 
Syrian  tradition?  On  the  structural  level  there  is  clear  similar¬ 
ity,  and  mere  variation  of  the  words  of  the  prayer  itself  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  deviation.  The  Mar  Thomite  service  will 
be  examined  later,  but  first  some  more  structural  comments  on 
the  text  of  the  ‘First  Service'. 


s  Alexander  Mar  Thoma  Metropolitan,  The  Mar  Thoma  Church  Herit¬ 
age  and  Mission ,  T  &  T  Printers  (Houston,  1985,  1986). 
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Both  H  and  P  have  alternatives  depending  on  whether  the  can¬ 
didate  is  a  boy  (m)  or  a  girl  (f)  (§§  6,  19,  21),  these  are  not 
found  in  T.  Both  P  and  T  assume  that  the  candidates  are  chil¬ 
dren,  whereas  the  opening  rubric  in  H  (§  l)  leaves  open  the 
possibility  of  adult  initiation.  T  omits  the  insufflation  (§  24),  a 
part  of  the  service  that  had  been  shortened  by  P.  The  handling 
of  the  exorcism  is  interesting.  H  has  a  long  exorcism  and  an 
alternative  short  exorcism(§§  28,  29).  P  has  both  as  mandatory 
parts  of  the  service  (one  case  where  the  service  is  longer  than 
H.  perhaps  through  the  omission  of  a  rubric  by  a  copyist).  T 
only  has  the  shorter  exorcism  (§  29),  not  so  much  an  excision 
for  doctrinal  reasons,  as  the  choice  of  the  shorter  alternative.  T 
has  a  great  propensity  to  shorten  the  service. 

Although  P  and  T  have  an  anointing  at  §  35,  this  needs  to  be 
looked  at  in  relation  to  all  the  anointings  in  the  rest  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  division  into 
two  sections  in  P  and  T  and  so  the  service  continues  without 
any  heading  suggesting  a  break.  The  following  table  is  of  the 
Second  Service. 


Second 

Service 

Hakensack 

Pampakuda 

Tiruvalla 

36 

Second  Service 

37 

Glory  be 

38  Mixing 

water 

Mixing  water 

Mixing  w'ater 

Mixing  water 

39 

Opening  prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer 

40 

cross  and  veil 

cross  and  veil 

41 

Inaudible  prayer 
Audible  prayer 
Audible  prayer 

- 

42  Anointing 

of  Child 

Anointing  v 

of  forehead 

43 

Eqbo 
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44 

Husoyo 

45 

Proemion 

46 

Sedro 

47 

Hymn 

Flutters  veil 

Qolo 

Chant 

48 

Etro 

49 

Inaudible  prayer 

Ghonto 

Consecration 

of  water 

Audible  prayer 

Tlayo 

50 

Insuffaltion 

51 

Inaudible  prayer 
Audible  prayer 

Insufflation 

Ghonto 

Audible  prayer 

Tlayo 

52 

Deaconal  prayer 

Deaconal  prayer 

53  Epiclesis 

Invocation 

Epiclesis 

Invocation 

54 

Hear  me 

Answer  me 

Answer  unto  us 

55 

Audible  prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Consignation 

of  water 

remove  cloths 

56  Elevation 

Horn  of  Myron 

vessel 

container 

57 

Ps  77:17 

Ps  77:17 

Ps  29:3 

Ps  29:3 

Glory  be... 

Glory  be... 

58  Chrismatior 

We  pour  holy 

We  pour  holy 

We  pour  holy 

of  water 

chrism 

myron 

oil 

59 

Inaudible  prayer 

Ghonto 

Prayer 

Audible  prayer 

Tlayo 

60 

May  this  water 

This  water  is 

Consignation 

be 

s 

blessed 

blessed 
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61  Anointing 

of  child 

Oil  of  gladness 
forehead 

62 

oil  of  holiness 

whole  body 

63  Baptism 

Baptism 

Baptism 

Baptism 

64 

Song 

Song 

Song 

65 

Exhortation 

66 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer 

67  Chrismation 

Chrismation 

$ 

Chrismation 

Ma'nito  Ps  27:14 

Chrismation 

68 

White  clothes 

69 

Inaudible  prayer 
Audible  prayer 

70 

Audible  prayer 

Lord’s  Prayer 

71 

Audible  prayer 

Incense 

72 

Audible  prayer 

Blessing 

73 

to  altar  (m) 

to  altar  step  (0 

to  sanctuary 

74  Crowning 

Crowning 

Crowning 

Prayer  of 
crowing 

75 

Sugito  of  crown 

Chant 

76  Communion 

Holy 

Communion 

77 

Quqaylon  of 

BVM 

(m)  round  altar 

78 

Final  Exhortion 

79 

Final  Prayer 

Hutomo 

80 

We  commend 

you 

Deaconal 

dismissal 

Blessing 

81  Removal  of 

crowns 

Prayer  [after  7 
days] 

Prayer  after  7 
days 
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The  table  now  allows  us  to  see  some  of  the  differences  of 
the  three  rites.  H  has  introduced  a  block  of  material  not  found 
in  the  other  services  (§§  43-46).  In  part  this  reflects  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  order  into  two  services  and  the  material  contained 
in  these  sections  with  the  introduction  (§  37)  make  the  rite  into 
two  distinct  halves  that  could  stand  as  separate  services.  May 
be  this  reflects  an  older  pattern  of  baptism  following  after  the 
catechumenate.  The  anointings  are  in  different  positions  in  H 
over  against  P  and  T.  All  have  a  chrismation  after  baptism  (§ 
67),  but  P  and  T  have  only  one  pre  -  baptismal  anointing  where 
as  H  has  two  anointings  (§  42,  and  §§  61-62).  H  has  more 
post-baptismal  prayers  and  rituals  (§§  68-72),  including  the 
white  clothes,  not  found  in  either  P  or  T.  Although  the  rubrics 
of  P  do  not  refer  to  giving  communion  to  the  child  (§  76),  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  the  practice  in  India  and  that  this  an 
example  of  how  texts  and  services  as  performed  can  be  differ¬ 
ent.  As  such  it  is  a  warning  to  any  liturgist  about  being  too  text 
based. 

I  has  a  number  of  variations.  While  following  the  structure 
of  P,  it  tends  to  omit  all  inaudible  prayers  (or  makes  them  au¬ 
dible),  it  omits  many  of  the  prayers  associated  with  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  water  (§§  49-5 1 ,  and  §  60),  the  crowning  is  turned 
into  a  prayer  without  any  action,  an  example  of  the  general 
reduction  of  ceremonial,  and  various  exhortations  are  intro¬ 
duced.  In  some  ways  it  simplifies  the  service,  but  the  question 
of  the  theology  of  the  service  comes  to  the  fore  in  the  prayers 
over  the  water  and  the  chrismation,  and  this  will  need  to  be 
examined  in  some  detail. 

It  is  clear  that  the  earliest  Syrian  tradition  had  one  anoint¬ 
ing  before  baptism. g  In  the  forth  century  the  tradition  devel¬ 
oped  and  various  anointings  were  introduced  such  that  the  pre- 
baptismal  anointing  was  with  oil,  and  chrismation  followed 


9  B  Varghese,  Baptism  and  Chrismation  in  the  Syriac  Tradition ,  SCC8, 
SEERI  (Changanacherry,  n.d.). 
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baptism.10  The  first  anointing  in  P  and  T  is  at  §  35.  P  calls  the 
oil  ‘the  oil  of  gladness’  and  the  words  imply  that  the  action  is 
preparatory  for  adoption  (that  he  may  be  made  worthy  of  the 
adoption  of  sonship).  T  calls  the  oil  ‘holy  oil’  and  seals  the 
child  ‘as  a  token  of  being  born  anew  as  a  child  of  God’ .  H  has 
an  anointing  at  §  42.  The  action  is  seen  as  also  preparatory,  but 
this  time  for  the  forthcoming  battle  with  ‘the  satanic  influence 
and  be  engrafted  into’  the  olive  tree  of  the  church.  Thus  is  not 
a  question  of  these  sections  being  the  same  section  but  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  rather  the  purpose  of  the  actions  is  conceived 
differently.  The  second  anointing  in  H  comes  immediately  be¬ 
fore  baptism  and  is  in  two  stages,  firstly  on  the  forehead  and 
then  over  the  whole  body.  These  are  seen  as  preparatory  for 
baptism. 

Spiritual  lamb,  you  have  been  anointed  in  the  name  of  the 

Holy  Trinity...  that  you  may  put  on  the  garment  of  glory  in  the 

water.*  1 1 

As  a  comparison  of  the  anointings  in  the  Syrian  father’s 
catecheses  produces  no  one  systematic  approach  to  the 
anointings  and  shows  variation  in  the  position  of  these  actions, 
so  little  can  be  made  of  the  variety  in  the  contemporary  texts.12 
Each  has  its  own  integrity  within  a  particular  rite,  and  has 
patristic  precedent.  Indeed  Brock  comments  on  the  variety  in 
the  manuscript  tradition,  ‘when  compared  with  each  other  the 
early  manuscripts  present  a  certain  amount  of  variation  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  with  the  printed  texts’.13  More  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  history  of  the  various  sub  groups  within 

10  SP  Brock,  ‘The  Transition  to  a  Post-  Baptismal  Anointing  in  the 
Antiochene  Rite’,  in  The  Sacrifice  of  Praise,  BD  Spinks  (ed.),  CLV  (Rome, 
1981)  pp.  215-225. 

1 1  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

12  See,  E  Yarnold,  The  Awe  Inspiring  Rites  of  Initiation,  St  Paul  Publica¬ 
tions  (Slough,  1971). 

13  SP  Brock,  ‘Studies  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Bap¬ 
tismal  Liturgy’,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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the  West  Syrian  tradition  before  the  differences  between  H  and 
P  can  be  fully  explained. 

It  is  not  clear  why  only  H  has  the  white  clothes.  This  is 
referred  to  in  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  but  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  practice  in  India.  Considering  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
Latin  rite  and  the  ancient  tradition,  one  might  have  thought 
that  it  might  have  become  included.  Only  H  has  the  Lord’s 
prayer.  Again  zeal  to  reform,  with  half  an  eye  on  the  Anglican 
church  might  have  suggested  to  the  Mar  Thomites  an  inclu¬ 
sion  of  this  prayer  in  their  baptismal  service,  but  no,  this  is 
faithfully  excluded. 

Even  within  the  Orthodox  tradition  the  practice  at  §  73  var¬ 
ies.  The  Malabar  Independent  Syrian  Church  knows  of  no  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  baby  to  the  altar,  and  thus  might  display  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  rite  in  India.14 

The  Mar  Thoma  service  introduces  three  exhortations  into 
the  service  (§§  1, 65  and  78).  The  first  of  these,  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  is  a  defence  of  infant  baptism,  based  on  the  love  of  Jesus 
for  children  and  the  examples  of  healing  in  the  gospels  by  the 
faith  of  the  relatives  and  friends.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Dr  KV 
Mathew  in  his  book  on  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  also  begins  his 
discussion  of  baptism,  not  in  the  early  Syrian  tradition,  but 
with  a  defence  of  infant  baptism  and  a  rejection  of  the 
pentecostalist  position.1^  This  might  imply  that  having  inter¬ 
nalized  various  points  of  reformation  the  church  is  in  danger 
of  haemorrhage  to  more  Protestant  positions.  As  such  it  would 
parallel  Anglicanism,  which  itself  has  suffered  from  the  call 
for  further  reformation,  and  thus  the  development  in  England 
of  the  ‘Free  churches’.  The  exhortation  in  T  §65  is  a  call  for  a 
holy  life,  and  for  witness  in  the  world: 


14  JRK  Fenwick,  The  Malabar  Independent  Syrian  Church,  Grove  Books 
(Bramcote,  1992)  p.  53. 

15  KV  Mathew,  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church ,  Mar 
Thoma  Theological  Seminary  (Kottayam,  1985),  p.  24-33. 
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May  you  he  strengthened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  hold  forth  the 
word  of  God  in  the  midst  of  unbelievers. 16 

An  emphasis  on  the  word  of  God  and  witness  in  an  unbe¬ 
lieving  world  is  congenial  to  Mar  Thoma  missionary  spiritual¬ 
ity.  The  final  exhortation  §  78  is  to  the  parents  and  god-par¬ 
ents.  This  reminds  them  of  the  solemn  responsibility  that  they 
have  taken  on  this  day  and  of  the  need  to  do  their  duty  in  help¬ 
ing  the  child  grow  in  faith.  This  seems  to  be  a  practical  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  service.  Perhaps  surprising  in  a  church  that  no  longer 
gives  Holy  Communion  to  infants  at  baptism  (an  omission  much 
to  be  regretted  and  a  departure  from  the  tradition  that  the  bap¬ 
tized  are  fully  initiated)  is  the  omission  of  any  reference  to 
bringing  the  child  to  Holy  Communion.  Rather  there  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  training, 

the  child  in  such  a  way  that  he/she  will  make  their  own  decla¬ 
ration  of  faith  in  public. ..as  he/she  will  reach  the  age  of  un¬ 
derstanding.17 

This  implies  the  later  admission  to  Holy  Communion,  which 
in  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  has  come  to  look  rather  like  western 
confirmation.18  This  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  two  theories 
of  how  children  grow  in  the  faith:  the  classic  Anglican,  infant 
baptism  with  later  profession  of  faith  at  confirmation  which 
admits  to  holy  communion;  and  the  Orthodox,  baptism  and 
chrismation  with  the  child  being  communicant  from  this  point 
and  growing  up  in  the  household  of  faith  (profession  in 
this  context  occurs  in  witness  to  the  world).  To  many  Angli¬ 
cans  the  Mar  Thoma  practice  might  seem  anachronistic,  as 
Anglicans  are  beginning  to  abandon  the  concept  of  ‘the  age  of 

16  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Service,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

1S  For  the  text  of  this  service  see,  MJ  Joseph  (ed.),  Gleanings,  Printon 
Offset  (Madras,  1994),  pp.  108-111. 
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understanding'  and  are  looking  to  the  Orthodox  in  their  advo¬ 
cacy  of  infant  communion.  19 

The  crowning  in  F  is  emphasized  by  the  wonderful  hymn 
that  accompanies  it  (§  75).  In  T  the  crowning  is  no  longer  an 
action  but  only  a  prayer.  KV  Mathew  says: 

The  crown  is  only  referred  to,  not  worn  these  days.  Crowning 
the  candidate  was  a  custom  in  the  early  days.20 

It  is  not  clear,  if  ‘the  early  days’  refer  to  earlier  in  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church,  but  the  abandonment  of  this  action  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  JRK  Fenwick: 

The  Mar  Thoma  Church  has  abandoned  the  use  of  the  baptis¬ 
mal  crown.  Here  may  be  an  example  where  you  could  enrich 
and  reform  your  liturgy,  not  by  abandoning  the  idea  of  crown¬ 
ing  and  becoming  more  like  the  Protestants,  but  by  going  back 
into  your  tradition  and  restoring  a  meaningful  symbol  that 
has  been  lost.21 

This  makes  much  sense  for  the  song  that  refers  to  being 
adorned  with  ‘the  crowns  of  glory'. 

/ 

Elenjikal  calls  the  consecration  of  the  water  ‘a  service  within 
a  service. ..rich  in  symbolism,  and  exceptionally  important  for 
the  understanding  of  baptismal  theology'.22  The  Orthodox  rites 
follow  the  oldest  surviving  fragment  of  iheordo  BM  Add.  17218 
dated  to  the  eighth  century"-3,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
table  (the  letters  refer  to  Brock's  division  of  the  text  and  the 
numbers  to  the  table  above). 


19  DR  Holeton,  Christian  Initiation  in  the  Anglican  Communion  Grove 
Worship  Series  No.  1 18,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1991). 

20  KV  Mathew,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

21  JRK  Fenwick,  Liturgy  for  Identity  and  Spirituality ,  TMAMOC, 
(Manganani,  1992),  pp.  30-31. 

22  M  Elenjikal,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

22  See,  SP  Brock,  ‘The  consecration  of  the  water  in  the  oldest  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Baptismal  Liturgy',  op.  cit.,  p.  318. 
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Consecration  of  the  Water 

BM  Add  17218 

Hakensack 

Pampakuda 

Tiruvalla 

a 

49  Inaudible 

49  Ghonto 

b 

Audible 

Tlatyo 

d 

51  Inaudible 

51 

e 

Audible 

g 

Insufflation 

Ghonto 

i 

53  Epiclesis 

h 

55  Consignation 

k 

53  Invocation 

53  Invocation 

n 

59  Inaudible 

59  Ghonto 

0 

Audible 

Tlayto 

From  this  can  be  seen  a  number  of  things.  Firstly,  the 
chrismation  of  the  water  seems  to  be  a  later  addition  not  found 
in  this  eighth  century  text.  Secondly,  in  H  and  P  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  adaptations  of  the  prayers  with  material  being  left  out,  and 
some  prayers  heavily  reworked.  A  striking  example  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  the  epiclesis  which  P  bases  on  (i),  but  H  works  from 
(k).  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  (i)  is  found  in  only  6  of  the  15 
manuscripts  that  Brock  investigates.  Scheidt  saw  this  prayer 
as  an  early  interpolation  from  the  eucharistic  liturgy.  It  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  original  Greek  form  of  the  liturgy  of  St 
Mark.24  The  editing  of  the  texts  is  seen  most  of  all  in  T  which 
although  looking  very  Syrian  in  structure  has  reworked  the 
material  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  see  any 
relation  of  the  prayers  to  BM  Add  17218,  except  for  §  53.  What 
then  are  the  implications  of  this  reformation? 

Perhaps  the  first  important  thing  about  the  Mar  Thoma  rite  is 
that  although  is  seems  to  have  toned  down  the  consecration  of 
the  water,  this  concept  has  not  been  abandoned  completely. 


24  Ibid.,  p.  324. 
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The  chant  (§  47)  includes  the  very  Syrian  notion: 

The  Messiah  entered  the  water,  sanctifying  it  and  was  bap¬ 
tised  in  it.25 

This  is  a  song  of  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  concept  of  the 
consecration  of  the  water.  Likewise,  while  the  hot  and  cold 
water  are  mixed  (§  38),  the  petition  is  ‘sanctify  this  water’. 
The  prayers  immediately  after  the  chrismation  of  the  water  (§ 
59)  in  both  P  and  H  talk  about  the  sanctification  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  candidate,  but  in  T  the  prayer  is 
directed  to  the  candidate  alone.  The  role  of  the  priest  is  differ¬ 
ent  in  T,  and  the  rite  seems  to  avoid  the  type  of  glorification  of 
the  priesthood  found  for  example  in  H  §  47, 

How  miraculous  is  the  time  when  the  priest  stretches  out  his 
hand  and  opens  the  baptismal  font!26 

The  petition  of  the  priest  in  §  54  also  indicates  a  ‘softening’ 
of  priesthood  among  the  Mar  Thoma.  H  says  ‘hear  me,  O  Lord' ; 
P  says  ‘answer  me,  O  Lord';  even  the  Bible  (1  Kings  18:  37) 
says  ‘answer  me’;  but  T  says  ‘answers  unto  us,  O  Lord’.  KN 
Daniel  argued  that  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy  this  petition  origi¬ 
nally  used  the  words  ‘us'  drawing  on  evidence  from  Dionysius 
Bar  Salibi.27  He  saw  the  ‘me'  wording  of  this  prayer  as 
emphazising  ‘the  mediatorial  priesthood  of  the  clergy'.  The 
change  in  T  would  seem  to  be  definite  evidence  of  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  mediatorial  priesthood.  All  of  this  implies  a  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  consecration  of  the  water  and  a  reformulation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  priesthood,  but  further  conclusions 
need  to  await  the  examination  of  the  baptismal  epiclesis  (§ 
53). 

The  table  above  identified  that  different  prayers  in  BM  Add 
17218  are  the  source  for  the  present  epiclesis  in  all  the  rites 

2>  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Sendees,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 8. 

26  Mar  Athanasius  Ycshue  Samuel,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 

27  KN  Daniel,  A  Critical  Study  of  Primitive  Liturgies,  CMS  Press 
(Kottayam,  1937),  pp.  154-155. 
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being  studied..  The  following  table  compares  the  text  of  this 
prayer  both  in  H  and  T  (§  53)  and  in  BM  Add  17218  -  k. 


Epiclesis  (§  53) 

BM  Add  17218-k 

Hakensack 

Tiruvalla 

Be  revealed.  0  Lord. 

0  Lord  turn  your  countenance 

We  beseech  you,  0  Lord 

over  this  water 

uon  this  water 

(and  sanctify  it  by  the 

and  consecrate  it  by  the 

sanctify  this  water 

overshadowing  of  thy  Holy 

abiding  of  your  Holy  Spirit 

by  your  mercy  and  abundant 

Spirit) 

grace 

and  grant  that 

Grant  that 

Grant 

those  who  are  being  baptized  in 

this  child,  which  is  prepared  for 

that  those  who  baptized  in  this 

it 

baptism 

water 

may  be  changed 

may  be  completely  changed 

may 

so  that  they 

by 

may  strip  off  the  old  man 

taking  off  the  old  being 

put  off  the  defiling  lusts  of  the 

who  is  corrupted  by  the  lusts  of 

which  is  corrupted  by  the  lusts 

old  man 

error 

of  vanity 

and  put  on  the  new  man 

and  putting  on  the  new  being 

and  put  on  the  new  man 

who  is  renewed 

which  is  renewed 

that  recreates  them 

through  the  knowledge  of  him 

by  the  image  of  his  (her) 

into  the  image  of  the 

who  created  Creator 

Creator 

Creator 

We  offer  praise  and 

thanksgiving  to  you, 

to  your  only  Son  and  to  your 

Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

A  comparison  of  P  and  T  might  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  T  has  abandoned  the  fulsome  epiclesis  of  P,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  doctrinal  caution  over  the  blessing  of  the  water.  But 
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the  table  above  reveals  that  both  T  and  H  use  the  same  prayer, 
(k)  from  BM  Add  17218,  as  the  source  of  their  epiclesis.  Both 
H  and  T  omit  the  more  fulsome  version  of  this  prayer  (i).  T 
includes  the  petition  to  ‘sanctify’  the  water,  but  omits  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Again  it  is  inconclusive  that  this  is  a 
deviation  from  Orthodox  theology,  for  various  texts  of  BM  Add 
17218  also  omit  any  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (hence  the 
prayer  above  having  this  section  in  brackets).  There  are  no 
ancient  precedents  for  the  phrase,  sanctify  this  water  ‘by  your 
mercy  and  abundant  grace'.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular 
reason  for  this  variation,  save  to  conjecture  an  emphasis  on 
saving  grace  over  against  perceived  sacramentalism.  But  as 
ancient  versions  of  this  prayer  also  omit  any  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  it  is  difficult  to  accuse  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  of  a 
major  departure  from  the  textual  tradition,  at  this  point.  There 
is  a  question  mark  as  to  which  texts  the  Mar  Thomite  reform¬ 
ers  were  using,  and  so  until  more  work  has  been  done  in  this 
area,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  assured  reasons  for  their  form  of 
the  epiclesis.  T  has  added  a  doxology  to  this  prayer  but  the 
petition  for  the  effects  on  the  candidate  very  much  follows  the 
Syrian  pattern. 

Brock  comments  on  the  variety  of  the  epiclesis  in  the 
Antiochene  rite: 

‘Epiclesis  is...  a  vague  term. ..it  should  include  any  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  deity  in  the  course  of  the  service. ..the  invo¬ 
cation  need  not  necessarily  be  addressed  to  the  Father, 
and  ask  for  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit.28 

He  analyzed  epicleses  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view.  If 
we  follow  his  analysis,  we  see  that  all  the  prayers  above  are 
addressed  to  ‘the  Lord'.  This  of  course  can  be  ambiguous.  BM 
Add  1 72 1 8  -  k  seems  to  direct  this  prayer  to  the  Father,  as  does 
H.  But  T,  because  of  the  context  of  the  prayer,  might  at  first 
seem  grammatically  to  be  addressing  the  prayer  to  the  Trinity, 

-8  SP  Brock,  ‘The  Epiklesis  in  the  Antiochene  Baptismal  Ordines’,  op. 
cit.,  p.  1 83. 
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but  then  the  added  doxology  possibly  clarifies  that  the  prayer 
is  addressed  to  the  Father  In  terms  of  construction,  BM  Add 
17218  and  H  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  agent  to  sanctify  / 
consecrate  the  water  T  asks  the  Lord  to  do  the  sanctification. 
The  phraseology  varies  for  each  prayer,  ‘be  revealed’,  ‘turn 
your  countenance’,  are  asking  God  to  do  something,  whereas 
‘we  beseech  you’  is  a  more  general  petitionary  formula.  The 
method  of  consecration  is  also  variable.  The  BM  prayer  asks 
for  the  ‘overshadowing’  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  allusion  to  Luke 
1:35,  which  Brock  reports  has  parallels  in  the  anaphora  of 
Xystos  29  H  refers  to  the  ‘abiding’  of  the  Holy  Spirit  conse¬ 
crating  the  water,  with  Biblical  roots  in  the  Johannine  litera¬ 
ture.  T  makes  no  allusion  to  the  method  of  sanctification  (but 
nor  does  the  shorter  form  of  the  BM  text),  except  that  it  is  by 
the  mercy  and  abundant  grace  of  the  Father.  The  Mar  Thoma 
Church  retains  an  epiclesis  upon  the  eucharistic  elements,  but 
there  are  sections  of  the  church  who  are  hostile  to  this.  KN 
Daniel,  writing  on  the  eucharistic  epiclesis  argued  concerning 
the  Spirit: 

He  is  not  described  as  one  who  has  worked  upon  or  sanc¬ 
tified  any  inanimate  object. ..the  one  who  “moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.”  ...  is  the  text  often  quoted  in  vain 
to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  invoking  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  elements,30 

It  may  be  that  the  present  form  of  the  baptismal  epiclesis  is 
in  response  to  such  views  within  the  church.  Yet  all  are  agreed 
on  the  result  of  the  action  of  God  in  the  life  of  the  believer  a 
‘taking  off’  and  ‘putting  on’,  very  Pauline  terminology,  which 
results  in  the  renewing  in  the  image  of  God  (and  at  this  point  H 
and  T  seem  close  in  thought). 

29  Ibid.,  pp.  202-203. 

See  also,  S  Brock  ‘Passover,  Annunciation  and  Epiclesis:  Some  remarks 
on  the  term  Aggen  in  the  Syriac  versions  of  Lk  1:35’,  Novum  Testamen- 
tum  XXIV,  3  (1982),  pp.  222-233. 

30  KN  Daniel,  op.  cit.,  p  165. 
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Chrismation  (§  67) 

Pampakuda 

Tiruvalla 

With  the  holy  Muron 
which  is  the  sweet  odour  of  Christ 
the  sign  and  mark  of  the  true  faith 
and  perfection  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

N  is  signed. 

in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son 

and  of  the  living  Holy  Spirit, 
unto  life  everlasting.  Amen. 


(Name)  is  anointed 
with  holy  oil 
as  a  sign 
of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit 
given  to  true  believers. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  + 

and  of  the  Son  + 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  + 

Basmo  dabo,  udabero,  wede  ruho  hato 
quadish  leolam,  olmen.  Amen. 


Elenjikal  comments  on  the  chrismation  of  the  candidate: 

Apart  from  some  variants  of  no  consequence,  the  for¬ 
mula  of  the  post-baptismal  anointing  is  in  all  the 
Antiochene-Syrian  Orders  remarkably  alike.  '1 

But  there  is  a  difference  with  the  Mar  Thoma  Church,  which 
makes  a  comparison  of  P  and  T  worthwhile. 

It  is  again  not  clear  what  the  purpose  of  the  changes  are.  T 
simplifies  the  wording,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  shift  from 
chrismation  being  a  ‘mark  of  the  true  faith'  i.e.  incorporation 
into  the  true  ecclesial  community,  to  chrismation  being  ‘given 
to  true  believers'  i.e.  those  having  the  right  sort  of  faith.  Such 
a  shift  from  the  ecclesial  to  the  personal  would  be  a  mark  of 
the  inclusion  of  Protestant  principals. 

P  Verghese  connects  chrismation  and  baptism  very  closely. 


31 


M  Elenjikal,  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 
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The  rite  of  Chrismation  is  not  thus  something  which  fol¬ 
lows  baptism  and  can  be  separated  from  it.32 

This  implies  that  it  is  not  equivalent  to  confirmation.  But 
KV  Mathew  interprets  chrismation  as: 

to  signify  the  candidate’s  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of 
believers...' Muron’  serves  the  purpose  of  confirmation, 
i.e.  the  candidate  is  exposed  to  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.33 

But  this  interpretation  of  confirmation  would  be  challenged 
by  many  Anglicans  34  Also  what  chrismation  does  not  do  in 
the  Mar  Thoma  rite  is  to  initiate  the  candidate  to  becoming  a 
communicant.  The  Mar  Thomite  practice  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  conclusion  of  P  Verghese: 

there  seems  to  be  no  valid  theological  reason  for  a  long 
interruption  between  Baptism  and  First  Communion.35 

In  many  ways  it  is  a  confusion  to  see  chrismation  and  con¬ 
firmation  as  equivalent,  and  the  reform  of  the  Mar  Thoma 
Church  seems  to  have  incorporated  one  of  the  more  dubious 
aspects  of  Anglicanism. 

A  comparison  of  these  three  services  of  baptism  has  shown 
considerable  variation  in  the  texts  of  the  prayers  while  all  con¬ 
forming  to  an  overall  similarity  of  structure.  There  seem  to  be 
variant  traditions  within  the  Orthodox  Church  about  the  number 
and  location  of  the  anointings,  and  both  H  and  P  include  mate¬ 
rial  not  found  in  each  other.  T  also  follows  the  same  structure, 
often  simplifies  the  ceremonial  and  omits  many  of  the  prayers 


32  P  Verghese,  ‘Relation  between  Baptism,  ‘Confirmation’  and  th  Eucha¬ 
rist  in  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  Studia  Liturgica,  Vol.  4  No.  2  (1965), 
p.  87. 

33  KV  Mathew,  op.  cit.,  pp.  34-35. 

34  For  example,  GWH  Lampe,  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit,  SPCK  (London,  1967). 

35  P  Verghese,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 
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related  to  the  consecration  of  the  water.  Although  the  petition 
for  the  consecration  of  the  water  remains,  there  seems  to  be 
caution  about  a  baptismal  epiclesis,  and  a  rejection  of  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  a  mediatorial  priesthood.  There  is  a  pau¬ 
city  of  material  on  T  particularly  about  the  liturgical  aims  of 
the  reformation  of  the  baptismal  rite.  The  Mar  Thoma  do  how¬ 
ever  retain  a  modified  version  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  prayers 
for  the  sanctification  of  the  water.  All  of  these  rites  belong  to 
living  churches,  testimonies  to  the  continuing  vitality  of  the 
West  Syrian  tradition. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  WATERS 

AT  EPIPHANY. 

The  Blessing  of  the  Waters  at  Epiphany  is  a  liturgy  that  is 
performed  by  many  eastern  churches.  The  Syrian  Orthodox 
tradition  includes  a  number  of  texts  for  this  service.  This  chapter 
will  look  at  these  texts  and  the  themes  of  the  services.  As  yet 
the  origins  of  the  practice  of  Blessing  the  Waters  is  unclear, 
but  seems  to  go  back  to  the  sixth  century,  when  Christians  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Jordan  to  celebrate  the  feast.1  Like  many  of  the 
celebrations  of  the  church  in  the  Holy  Land  this  was  then  dif¬ 
fused  to  other  churches,  often  by  pilgrims.  The  Blessing  of  the 
Waters  is  now  found  in  a  number  of  Eastern  Churches,2  yet 
there  are  considerable  differences  between  their  rites.3  Moreo¬ 
ver,  in  a  recent  service  book,  this  action  has  been  revived  within 
the  Church  of  England.4  The  themes  of  the  service  start  from 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  waters  being  used  for  wholeness  of 
body  and  soul.  Thus  a  whole  network  of  theological  issues  are 
interconnected. 


1  J  Gunstone,  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  Studies  in  Christian  Worship  IX, 
The  Faith  Press  (London,  1967),  p.  57. 

:  See,  EA  Wallis  Budge,  The  Blessing  of  the  Waters  on  the  Eve  of 
Epiphany,  Henry  Frowell  (1  90  1). 

3  J  Madey,  ‘The  Blessing  of  Waters  of  Epiphany  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Syro-Antoichene  and  Byzantine  Traditions’,  The  Harp,  VI  no.  1  (April 
1993),  pp.  41-52. 

4  Church  of  England,  Promise  of  His  Glory,  For  the  Season  from  All 
Saints  to  Candlemas,,  Mowbray  CIO  (London,  199  1),  pp.  214-2  1  8. 
The  prayer  of  blessing  adapts  the  Byzantine  rite. 
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Four  texts  for  the  serviee  are  to  be  compared: 

1.  The  Order  for  the  Feast  of  Epipany’  found  in, Ma’de’dono, 
The  Book  of  the  Church  Festivals, 

Murad  Saliba  Barsom  (tr.),  (Lebanon,  1985),  pp.  37-73. 
This  book  is  for  use  in  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in 
north  America.  It  will  be  designated  H. 

2.  The  Order  of  Blessing  the  Water,  According  to  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  Mar  Jacob  of  Uraha’,  in  J  Hough,  The  History 
of  Christianity  in  India  VoL  VI,  Seeley,  Burnside  and  Seeley 
(London,  1 845),  pp.  685-694.  This  is  the  trans  ‘  altion  of 
the  CMS  missionaries  who  were  a  part  of  the  Mission  of 
Help  to  the  Syrian  Church  in  Kerala,  which  will  be  called 
ML 

3.  The  Order  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Waters  which  is  to  be 
completed  on  the  Night  (Eve)  of  the  Epiphany’,  British 
Museum  Add.  14,495,  fol. 62b  ff.  This  will  be  called  495. 

4.  The  Order  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Waters  of  the  Epiphany', 
British  Museum  Add.  14,499,  fol.  25b  ff.  These  last  two 
orders  are  found  in  EA  Wallis  Budge,  The  Blessing  of  the 
Waters  on  the  Eve  of  Epiphany,  Henry  Frowell  (1901),  pp. 
65-78,  79- 101.  This  last  text  will  be  called  499. 

These  four  services  indicate  some  of  the  variety  found  in 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Syrian  Church.  As  yet  it  is  not  clear 
which  particular  traditions  within  the  church  are  reflected  in 
each  rite.  Ma’de'dono  says  that  two  manuscripts  have  been 
consulted  in  its  production:  the  first  is  from  Jerusalem  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  tradition  of  the  Za'faran  monastery,  the  other  has 
been  the  printed  edition  from  India.  The  introduction  also 
speaks  of  an  Epiphany  service  revised  by  James  of  Edessa,  as 
well  as  orders  from  Amid,  Mardin,  Tur  Abdin,  Tagrit  and 
Mosul.  The  Syrian  tradition  is  one  with  a  number  of  liturgical 
centres.  The  four  orders  that  we  are  to  examine  show  the  di¬ 
versity  of  Syrian  Orthodoxy. 
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Origins 

There  are  some  clues  as  to  the  origin  of  this  service.  Ephrem 
wrote  a  cycle  of  Epiphany  hymns.  These  connect  Jesus  bap¬ 
tism  and  Christian  baptism,  but  don't  suggest  any  Epiphany 
Blessing  of  the  Water/  Epiphanius  (c374)  reports  that  in  Egypt 
water  was  drawn  from  the  Nile  on  the  sixth  of  January,  and 
carried  away  to  homes.  Strangely  this  is  connected  with  the 
miracle  at  Cana  rather  than  the  baptism  of  Jesus.5 6  Egeria  (c382) 
makes  no  mention  of  any  special  use  of  water  in  the  Epiphany 
celebrations.7  John  Chrysostom  in  an  Epiphany  sermon 
preached  at  Antioch  in  387  speaks  of  the  faithful  taking  water 
home  after  the  solemnities  in  the  middle  of  the  night.8  Antoninus 
a  pilgrim  to  Palestine  (c570)  talks  of  Christians  gathering  at 
the  Jordan  at  Epiphany  for  baptisms.  He  also  mentions  that 
Egyptians  pour  aromatic  substances  into  the  water  and  then 
collect  it  to  sprinkle  their  boats.9  It  would  appear  that  these  are 
the  origins  of  the  present  services.  The  service  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  Edessa  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
Joshua  Stylites  (c507)  tells  us  that  Bishop  Peter  of  Edessa  in¬ 
troduced  the  Epiphany  Blessing  and  other  ceremonies  after  his 
consecration  in  498.  Burkitt  therefore  concluded: 

The  Blessing  of  the  waters’  is  no  doubt  a  very  ancient 
ceremony  in  Greek-speaking  Christendom  ...  But  that 
does  not  prove  its  antiquity  in  the  Syriac-speaking 
Church.  10 

5  Ephraim  Syrus,  ‘Fifteen  Hymns  for  the  Feast  of  Epiphany’,  (tr.)  AE 
Johnston,  in  P  Schadd  and  H  Wace  (eds),  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fa¬ 
thers,  Eerdmans  (Grand  Rapids,  1983),  pp.  263  -289. 

6TJ  Talley,  The  Origins  of  the  Liturgical  Year,  Pueblo  (New  York,  1986), 
pp.  112-113. 

J  Wilkinson,  Egeria  s  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  Ariel  Publishing  House 
(Jerusalem,  198  1),  pp.  126128. 

8  TJ  Talley,  pp.  1  14-115. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  1  13. 

10  FC  Burkitt,  The  Early  Syriac  Lectionary  System,  OUP  (London,  1923), 
P-4. 
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Thus  the  rite  is  not  found  in  the  early  Syriac  lectionary  system. 

Liturgical  directions  for  the  Blessing  of  the  Waters  are  found 
in  the  Synodicon.  1  1  These  come  in  the  section  of  the  writings 
of  Jaqob  of  Urhai,  a  most  important  regulator  of  church  life  in 
the  post-Islamic  period.  After  a  chapter  on  holy  baptism  there 
are  two  chapters  on  the  Blessing  of  Waters  which  are  to  do 
with  an  Epiphany  rite  (although  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
text).  The  Order  is  as  follows: 

Synodicon 

Incense 

0  great  and  glorious  God  4 
Deaconal  admonition 
0  Creator  of  the  waters  5 
Peace 

Thou  art  great  O  God  s 
Signing  the  water  7 
Trisagion  s 


The  Synodicon  relates  that  Thou  art  great  (6)  was  com¬ 
posed  by  Proclus  a  bishop  in  Cyprus,  that  this  was  the  only 
prayer  used  at  the  time  for  the  Blessing,  and  that  it  was  ex¬ 
panded  by  Epiphanius  who  added  about  the  crushing  of  the 
dragon.  The  Synodicon  seems  to  say  that  there  is  no  similar 
rite  among  the  Alexandrians,  which  is  rather  curious.  From 
the  texts  studied  H  follows  this  order  most  closely  but  strangely 
not  M,  which  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  same  author. 

Time  and  place  of  the  service 

The  rubrics  show  that  the  service  can  be  at  different  times. 
In  H  water  is  collected  after  the  second  watch  of  liliya  (mid¬ 
night  prayers),  but  the  procession  does  not  start  until  after  the 

1  1  A  Voobus  (tr.),  The  Synodicon  in  the  West  Syrian  Tradition ,  CSCO 
368  (Louvain,  1975),  pp.  213  215. 
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Quqilion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  eucharist.  In  M  the 
preferred  time  for  blessing  is  after  the  second  watch,  but  it  is 
allowed  after  sapra  (morning  prayers).  495  puts  the  time  as  the 
office,  after  the  reading  of  passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
These  are  again  the  readings  at  liliya  after  the  fourth  watch. 
499  talks  of  the  service  being  after  the  first  watch.  This  last 
office  seems  to  be  a  monastic  one,  whereas  H  seems  to  change 
the  time  to  be  more  appropriate  for  modem  parish  conditions. 
In  India  it  would  appear  that  parishes  bless  the  waters  after 
morning  prayers.  12 

There  are  also  differences  about  what  is  being  blessed.  H 
has  a  procession  from  the  northern  sanctuary,  around  the  church 
to  the  southern  sanctuary.  M  has  the  blessing  at  the  door  of  the 
baptistry.  495  takes  the  procession  out  of  the  church  to  a  foun¬ 
tain,  spring  or  tank.  499  has  a  fountain,  pool,  or  local  river. 
Clearly  local  conditions  are  important,  and  may  be  the  severe 
winter  weather  in  north  America  is  one  factor  for  H  making 
this  a  church  service. 

Structure  of  the  services 

At  first  sight  495  looks  to  be  rather  different  with  no  read¬ 
ings.  However  this  is  not  quite  accurate  for  the  rubrics  make 
clear  that  this  service  occurs  ‘after  the  reading  of  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  are  proper 


12  L  Brown,  The  Indian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas ,  CUP  (Cambridge, 
1956,  1982),  p.  237. 
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Ma’de'dono 

Mar  Jacob  of  Uraha 

BM  14,495 

BM  14,499 

Procesional  hymn- 

Ps  19:  5a  and 

(two  forms) 

processional  hymn 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Ps  51 

Hymn-Al  Yoorednon 

Hymn 

Prayer 

Hymn-Lat-hoomo 

D’haimonootho 

Sugytho 

Eqbo 

Eqbo  Ps  77:16 

Husoyo-Proemion- 

Promion-Sedro 

Sedro1 

Quqoyo2 

Kukaya2 

Etro2 

Etro2 

Ps  114:5.7 

Nu  20:1-11 

Ex  15:22-25 

Ex  15:22  f 

2  Ki  2: 19-25 

Is  11:11-16 

2Ki  2: 19  f 

Is  12:  1-6 

Nu  24:  1-9 

Ez  47:1-12 

Is  11:1-12:6 

Acts  8:35-40 

Acts  8:26-40 

Acts  8:26-39 

Ps  114:5 

Heb  10:15-25 

Heb  10:15-25 

Heb  10:15-25 

HuloloPs77:16 

Jn  4:4-42 

Jn  4:4-30 

Jn  4:4-25 

Hymn 

Procession  to  spring 

Procession  to  well 

Promion-Sedro 

Archdeadon’s  litany 

Litania 

Litany 

Litany 

Sedro1 

Blessing  of  the  censer 

Glory  be.. 

Nicene  Creed 

Nicene  Creed 

0  great  and  glorious4 

O  great  and  glorious4 

O  great  and  glorious4 
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Creator  of  the  water* 

Prayer  for  worthiness 

Peace 

Peace 

Removal  of  the  veil 

Deaconoal  admonition 

First  Blessing 

Prayer  for  the  blessing 

of  waters6 

Prayer  for  the 

blessing  of  waters6 

Prayer  for  the 

blessing  of  waters6 

Prayer  for  the 

blessing  of  waters6 

Three  prayers  for 

blessing  Indudin£5 

Prayer  of  blessing4 

These  waters  are 

blessed7 

In  the  name..7 

We  bless7 

These  waters  are 

blessed7 

Catholice 

Two  prayers  of  the 

Priest 

Creator  of  the  waters^ 

Prayer  of  blessing 

Blessing  of  the  four 

corners  of  the  world8 

Blessing  0  God  thou 

art  holy 8 

Trisagion8 

Trisagion8 

Lord's  prayer 

Manese 

Creator  of  the  waters5 

Creator  of  the  waters 

Procesion  to  font 

Two  Hymns 

The  canticle 

Hoothomo 

Three  prayers,  and 

Lord’s  Prayer 

for  the  occasion’ ,  which  would  be  those  for  leliya.  495  and  499 
seem  to  be  more  simple  liturgies  whereas  H  and  M  have  more 
hymns  and  additional  prayers.  As  both  495  and  499  mention 
the  archimandrite’,  this  might  suggest  that  these  were  com¬ 
posed  in  a  monastic  setting.  H  explains  that  it  is  prepared  for 
parish  use.  This  may  also  be  the  provenance  of  M  in  the  In¬ 
dian  setting. 

H  is  the  most  developed  rite.  Elements  of  this  rite  suggest 
that  there  is  an  attempt  to  parallel  the  Qurbana,  e.g.  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  censer  and  the  first  blessing.  There  is  great  variety 
in  the  prayers  both  in  content  and  number  between  the  rites. 
There  is  also  variation  in  the  readings.  But  the  common  ele- 
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merits  to  all  the  serviees  are,  processions,  readings,  litany,  prayer 
for  blessing  of  the  waters,  declaration,  and  trisagion.  However, 
considering  the  variablity  of  our  four  Syrian  rites  this  similar¬ 
ity  in  structure  is  significant,  pointing  to  a  common  tradition, 
even  if  this  has  subsequently  developed  in  distinct  directions. 

There  are  also  common  structural  elements  between  the 
Syrian  and  the  Byzantine  rite.  13 


Syrian 

Byzantine 

Introductory  hymns/prayers 

Hymns 

Readings 

Readings 

Litany 

Litany 

Creed 

Creed  14 

Blessing  of  waters 

Blessing  of  waters 

Peace 

Peace 

Blessing  of  the  four  corners 

Blessing  of  the  four  corners 

It  is  only  at  the  structural  level  that  there  is  commonality, 
for  almost  all  the  prayers  and  hymns  are  different.  Again  this 
might  point  to  a  common  origin  that  has  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  reworked  by  subsequent  generations. 

The  readings 

The  readings  avoid  the  perhaps  more  obvious  crossing  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  There  is  great  use  of  a 
typological  approach  to  the  Old  Testament,  hence  the  miracles 
of  miraculous  water  by  both  Moses  (Ex  15  and  Nu  20)  and 
Elisha  (2Ki  2).  Baalam’s  oracle  may  at  first  seem  strange  (Nu 
24)  but  it  praises  Israel  as  like  ‘cedars  besides  waters’.  Spir¬ 
itual  dimensions  to  the  waters  are  included  both  from  the  river 


13  For  the  Byzantine  rite  see,  Mother  Mary  and  K  Ware,  The  Festal 
Menaion,  Faber  and  Faber  (London,  1969),  pp.  348-359. 

14  This  is  not  in  The  Festal  Menaion,  but  see,  J  Madey,  p.  48. 
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flowing  from  the  temple  (Ez  47)  and  in  the  anointing  of  the 
Spirit  (Is  1 1).  The  longer  reading  of  Isaiah  (or  only  reading 
chapter  12)  adds  ‘With  joy  you  will  draw  waters  from  the  wells 
of  salvation’. 

The  New  Testament  readings  are  virtually  the  same  in  each 
service.  Acts  8  is  the  story  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  (in 
a  pool).  Hebrews  10  has  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  and 
thus  our  hearts  have  been  sprinkled  to  cleanse  us  and  our  bod¬ 
ies  washed  with  pure  water.  Thus  connections  are  made  to 
baptism.  Jn  4  finds  Jesus  meeting  one  of  ‘the  cedars’  and  prom¬ 
ising  the  living  water.  Here  is  the  spiritual  dimensions  of  the 
spring  of  life  dwelling  up  in  the  heart.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  is 
not  ignored,  the  hymns  and  prayers  contain  this  theme.  The 
readings,  however,  associate  the  provision  and  purification  of 
water  with  the  need  for  internal  cleansing.  The  blessing  of 
waters  is  to  remind  the  baptised  of  their  forgiveness  and  to 
empower  them  for  the  sanctification  of  the  heart. 

The  prayers 

Some  prayers  are  similar  (or  the  same)  in  the  different 
orders.  These  have  been  numbered,  and  from  the  chart  it  can 
be  seen  that  not  all  the  prayers  are  found  in  all  the  rites  and 
they  are  not  necessarily  in  the  same  order. 

The  sedro  (1)  is  found  in  H  and  495.  It  follows  the  themes 
of  creation,  the  fall,  restoration  by  second  birth.  The  centre  of 
the  prayer  is  a  petition  for  enlightenment  and  an  epiclesis  on 
the  water.  495  puts  it  this  way: 

be  among  us,  and  in  driving  away  from  our  souls  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  fill  us  with  the  light  which  is  above 
the  world,  and  guide  us  [so  we  may  walk]  without  fault 
to  the  wholly  perfect  and  threefold  light  of  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  Trinity,  and  lighten  the  eyes  of  our  minds 
with  the  rays  of  heavenly  light,  and  show  us  the  sons  of 
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light,  and  by  the  descent  of  the  Most  Holy  Spirit  change 
the  nature  of  this  water  15 

The  imagery  of  light  is  thus  highly  developed.  The  epiclesis 
will  be  examined  later. 

The  quqoyo  (2)  is  in  fact  a  hymn.  This  is  the  only  hymn 
that  in  common  between  the  services.  In  fact  only  the  first 
verse  of  this  hymn  is  common  between  H  and  M.  This  stresses 
that  Christ’s  descent  into  the  waters  sanctified  both  the  Jordan 
and  all  rivers  and  springs.  Another  version  of  the  quqoyo  is 
found  in  the  baptism  service.  1 6  Once  again  only  the  first  verse 
is  in  common  with  H,  whereas  there  are  three  verses  in  com¬ 
mon  with  M.  The  Sugyotho  in  H  is  an  extract  from  Ephrem’s 
fourteenth  Epiphany  hymn.  495  and  499  have  rubrics  that  talk 
of  the  canticle  or  of  hymns  for  the  day,  which  may  include 
these  hymns. 

The  etro  (3)  is  a  prayer  at  the  offering  of  incense,  and  is 
only  found  in  H  and  M.  It  petitions  that  the  one  who  came  to 
be  baptized  may  sanctify  the  church  by  the  offering  of  incense, 
and  that  all  who  are  baptized  may  be  preserved  to  render  praise 
to  Christ.  Propitiatory  and  sanctificatory  petitions  are  often 
connected  with  this  prayer. 

The  litany  is  a  rubric  in  495  and  499.  The  litanies  in  H  and 
M  are  completely  different.  H  has  six  petitions  led  by  the 
archdeacon.  The  emphasis  is  on  enlightenment  and  the  bibli¬ 
cal  typology  is  Moses  and  Elisha.  M  also  has  six  petitions  led 
by  a  deacon  and  concentrates  on  the  baptism  of  Christ  includ¬ 
ing  the  position  that  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  a  revelation  of  the 
Trinity.  Biblical  typology  in  this  litany  centres  around  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh. 


15  EA  Wallis  Budge,  pp.  68-69. 

16  MS  Barsom  (tr.),  The  Sacrament  of  holy  Baptism,  (Hakensack,  1974), 
pp.  54-56 
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The  prayer  of  blessing  (4)  is  found  in  all  the  rites.  This 
prayer  is  distinctive  in  its  description  of  Christ  as  the  heavenly 
Salt,  the  anticipation  of  this  being  in  Elisha: 

who  healed  the  barren,  sterile  and  bad  waters  by  the 
visible  salt  which  Elisha,  the  prophet,  cast  into  the  spring 
of  water  in  Jericho,  and  to  your  people,  who  became  fruit¬ 
ful  ...  this  was  in  anticipation  of  your  mystery,  Christ 
God,  the  heavenly  Salt.  17 

Indeed  a  string  of  Biblical  references  are  made,  to  Moses 
sweetening  the  waters,  the  transformation  at  Cana,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tification  of  the  Jordan.  This  is  followed  inH  by  another  prayer 
for  blessing  (5)  with  the  emphasis  on  the  Spirit  empowering 
the  waters  against  ‘all  opposing  forces’.  Two  apotropaic  prayers 
are  found  in  M  among  the  three  prayers  of  blessing  after  (6), 
including  the  petition: 

Confirm  and  establish  it  [the  water]  by  thy  gift  against 
all  heretical  work  which  is  incited  by  the  crafts  and 
attempts  of  the  devil,  by  witchcrafts,  by  persecution,  and 
by  the  Chaldean  and  astrological  customs.  18 

Perhaps  these  are  particularly  important  issues  in  India.  It 
is  not  clear  why  there  has  been  a  transference  of  the  prayers  in 
495  and  449.  It  is  also  strange  that  the  prayer  of  blessing  after 
(5)  in  499  is  very  similar  to  (4)  with  exactly  the  same  order 
of  biblical  references,  praying  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
waters,  but  without  the  reference  to  salt. 

The  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the  waters  (6)  is  found  in  all 
the  rites,  and  is  prefaced  in  H  by  the  first  blessing  indicating 
that  this  is  seen  as  the  central  prayer.  Indeed  the  deaconal 
admonition  and  the  first  blessing  give  this  prayer  a  eucharistic 
countenance.  This  prayer  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  all  the 

17  Ma,de,dono,  p.63. 

18  J  Hough,  p.  629. 
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services.  It  begins  praising  God  for  creation  leading  to  the 
creation  of  the  waters.  Then  it  moves  on  to  the  incarnation  and 
the  virgin  birth.  Finally  it  comes  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
Jordan  by  the  Baptism  of  Christ  and  the  epicleptic  petition 
that  by  the  Spirit  the  grace  of  Jordan  may  be  bestowed  on 
these  waters.  It  concludes  with  a  collection  of  Old  Testament 
types  where  water  was  used  in  salvation,  Noah,  the  Exodus, 
and  Elijah’s  sacrifice.  The  purpose  of  blessing  the  water  is  for 
healing,  strengthening  of  faith,  purification,  protection  from 
devils,  and  includes  in  H,  495  and  449  the  blessing  (or  sancti¬ 
fication)  of  houses. 

All  the  services  have  a  declaration  that  the  waters  are  blessed 
(7).  This  is  similar  to  the  declaration  in  the  baptismal  service. 
19  H  and  449  puts  it  in  the  passive  ‘these  waters  are  blessed’. 
495  has  this  in  the  active  ‘we  bless  these  waters’.  M  omits  the 
introductory  phrase  merely  having  the  invocation  and  then  goes 
on  to  the  Catholice  ‘again  let  us  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  this 
water’  which  has  a  Byzantine  feel  but  is  not  connected  to  the 
present  Byzantine  rite. 

All  rites  conclude  with  the  trisagion.  In  M,  495  and  499 
this  is  a  rubric.  In  H  this  is  more  developed  with  an  extended 
trisagion  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  while  the  vessel  of 
water  is  held  aloft.  There  is  then  the  procession  to  the  font  and 
the  signing  of  the  clergy  with  the  blessed  water.  Brown  con¬ 
firms  that  this  also  happens  in  India,  where  the  water  is  drunk 
by  those  present  and  then  reserved  to  be  used  for  the  sick  or 
those  in  any  kind  of  trouble.2" 

Objections  to  the  rite 

The  translator  of  M  makes  derogatory  remarks  about  his 
service.  He  calls  it  ‘this  superstitious  practice',  part  of  ‘the 
corruptions  and  errors  of  the  Syrian  Church',  and  uses  his 
translation  ‘to  show  that  the  idea  entertained  by  Dr.  Buchanan 


/vThe  Sacrament  ofholy  Baptism,  p.  66. 
20  L  Brown,  p.  240. 
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respecting  the  purity  of  this  Church,  and  the  Scriptural  charac¬ 
ter  of  her  Liturgy,  was  not  correct’.21  The  Mar  Thoma  Church 
has  abandoned  Epiphany  blessing.  Brown  makes  no  such  criti¬ 
cisms  carefully  calling  the  trisagion  ‘an  act  of  adoration  for  the 
water'.  He  comments  on  the  scriptural-content  of  the  service, 

as  in  many  other  places  in  this  service,  illustrations  of 
God's  use  and  blessing  of  water  are  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament 

whenever  water  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  it  is  taken  as  a 
type  of  baptism 

A  feature  of  these  Syrian  prayers  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Bible  is  expanded  in  the  interests  of  doctrinal  exposi¬ 
tions22 

However,  the  Church  of  England  no  longer  shares  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  some  of  its  members  in  the  past.  In  a  recent  service 
book  for  the  seasons  including  Epiphany  a  rite  of  blessing  the 
Epiphany  waters  is  included.23  The  prayer  of  blessing  is  adapted 
from  the  Byzantine  rite.  Also  a  recent  semiofficial  office  book 
includes  an  optional  ‘Thanksgiving  for  baptism’  which  may 
happen  after  Evening  Prayer  on  Sunday.24  This  is  for  purpose 
of  spiritual  renewal  of  the  baptised.  What  then  is  the  theology 
of  the  Syrian  rite? 

Blessing  the  Waters 

Brown  correctly  comments  that  the  justification  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  inextricably  connected  with  a  typological  approach  to 
the  Bible,  which  provides  the  starting  point  for  an  examination 
of  its  theology.  The  following  table  classifies  the  biblical  allu¬ 
sions  in  H. 


21  J  Hough,  p.  685. 

22  L  Brown,  p.  238. 

23  Promise  ofhis  Glory,  pp.  214-218. 

24  SSF,  Celebrating  Common  Prayer,  Mowbrays  (London,  1992),  pp. 
238-240. 
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Theme 

Biblical  reference 

Location  in  the  service 

Creation 

Gen  1 

Sedro 

Prayer  for  blessing 

Noah 

Gen  6-8 

Prayer  for  blessing 

Red  Sea 

Ex  14 

Prayer  for  blessing 

Exodus/Jordan 

Ps  114:  5 

Psalmody 

Miraculous  water  -  Moses 

Nu  20 

Lesson 

Purification  of  waters, 

2Ki  2 

Lesson 

Elisha  and 

0  great  and  glorious 

Moses 

Ex  15 

Litany 

Elijah 

IKi  18 

Prayer  for  blessing 

Whiter  than  snow 

Ps  51 

Psalm 

Sedro 

Wells  of  salvation 

Is  12 

Lesson 

Baptism  of  Christ 

Gospels 

Processional  hymns 

Opening  prayers 

AI  Yorednon 

Prayer 

Lat-hoomo 

Sugytho 

Quqoyo 

Etro 

(Ps  74:  3) 

Litany 

(PS  74:  3) 

Prayer  for  blessing 

Baptism 

Acts  8 

Lesson 

Heb  10 

Lesson 

Living  water 

John  4 

Gospel 

Ill 


The  choice  of  material  is  selective  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
not  all  references  to  water  in  the  Bible  have  been  included. 
Those  omitted  include,  the  Spirit  on  the  water  in  Gen  1 ,  Rachel 
at  the  well  Gen  29  (seen  in  other  places  as  a  baptismal  type), 
washing  at  Sinai  Gen  19,  the  basin  for  washing  Ex  30  (indeed 
there  is  a  complete  absence,  of  use  of  water  in  Old  Testament 
ritual),  Elijah  at  Kerith  IKi  17,  Elijah  at  Horeb  IKi  19,  still 
waters  Ps  23,  invitation  to  the  thirsty  Is  55,  the  river  of  the 
water  of  life  Rev  22.  Although  not  in  H  the  other  services  do 
make  mention  of  the  river  from  the  temple  in  Ez  47.  Also 
surprising  is  the  concentration  in  the  New  Testament  on  the 
baptism  of  Christ.  Only  one  other  incident  of  baptism  is  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  no  allusion  is  given 
to  Pauline  baptismal  theology.  In  this  light  Brown’s  second 
comment  seems  slightly  harsh,  for  not  every  instance  of  water 
is  taken  as  a  type  of  baptism.  Indeed  there  is  a  careful  omis¬ 
sion  of  Old  Testament  ritual,  and  a  concentration  on  miracu¬ 
lous  events  connected  to  purifying  water,  leading  to  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  heavenly  Salt  as  a  title  for  Christ,  based  on  Elisha  in 
2Ki  2. 

Old  Testament  events  are  linked  to  Christ’s  baptism,  for 
although  this  is  not  the  gospel  reading  this  is  the  central  con¬ 
necting  pin.  In  the  hymns  the  Bible  is  ‘expanded’  or  better 
expounded.  Particularly  this  includes  the  notion  that  by  im¬ 
mersing  in  the  Jordan  the  waters  were  purified, 

He  ...  descended  and  sanctified  it 
he  was  baptized  ...  in  the  river  Jordan,  in  order  to  sanc¬ 
tify  the  waters 

who  by  his  baptism  sanctified  the  waters  of  the  pools 
and  rivers 

You  crushed  the  head  of  the  dragon  who  lurked  there.25 

Thus  the  Old  Testament  types  are  linked  to  salvation  his¬ 
tory  (Noah,  Exodus-Jordan),  or  purification  miraculous  wa- 


Ma’de’dono,  p.  41, 43,  67. 
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ters  (Moses,  Elijah-Elisha).  Internal  dimensions  to  this  are  not 
omitted  in  references  to  cleansing  (Ps  5  1)  and  salvation  (Is  12, 
Jn  4).  Thus  the  external  and  the  internal  are  interlocked. 

The  purpose  of  blessing  the  waters  is  made  clear  in  the  text  of 
the  central  prayer  of  blessing: 

bless  these  waters  ...  make  them  the  fountain  of  bless¬ 
ings;  the  gifts  of  holiness;  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  for  the 
healing  of  sickness;  for  the  support  of  the  weak;  unap¬ 
proachable  by  the  powers  of  the  adversary;  for  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  souls  and  bodies;  for  the  purification  of  passions; 
for  the  sanctification  of  the  homes;  for  preservation  from 
all  injuries.26 

Thus  a  part  of  the  purpose  is  the  remembrance  of  baptism 
and  the  continuation  of  the  blessings  of  baptism,  forgiveness 
and  salvation.  Indeed  salvation  is  seem  in  its  wider  context 
with  elements  of  healing,  preservation  and  protection  involved. 
Sanctificatory  elements  are  not  ignored,  both  the  internal  in 
the  struggle  against  sin,  and  the  ritual  with  the  cleansing  of 
houses.  Thus  wholeness  of  salvation  in  Christ  is  show  to  work 
into  all  aspects  of  life.  The  water  may  thus  be  drunk,  applied 
to  the  body,  or  sprinkled  around  the  home.  All  are  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  God's  multi-faceted  blessing  in  Christ. 

The  Blessing  is  accomplished  by  the  Holy  Spirit  hence  an 
epiclesis  occurring  in  a  number  of  prayers.  The  first  hymn  in 
H  contains  the  verse: 

How  miraculous  is  the  time  when  the  priest  stretches 
out  his  right  hand  and  opens  the  font;  the  heavenly  hosts 
stand  in  wonder  when  they  behold  the  mortal  standing 
above  the  flame  He  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  to  descend  from 
on  high  who  quickly  responds  to  his  call  and  performs 


26  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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his  will  and  sanctifies  the  font  the  remission  of  sins27 

The  baptismal  context  of  the  hymn  is  revealed,  and  more 
significantly  the  epiclesis  is  paralleled  with  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  at  Christ's  baptism,  by  the  latter  being  the  content  of  the 
next  verse. 

The  Sedro  (1)  in  H  contains  an  epicleptic  prayer.  After  a 
petition  that  we  might  be  filled  ‘with  the  light  which  is  beyond 
the  world'  it  continues, 

May  your  Holy  Spirit,  by  indwelling  upon  these  waters, 
turn  them  into  a  fount  of  healing2* 

The  Blessing-salt  prayer  (4)  makes  this  invocation: 

by  the  blessing  of  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  Salt,  by  you 
invisible  mighty  power,  by  your  ineffable  loving-kind¬ 
ness  and  by  the  descent  of  your  Holy  Spirit,  bless  these 
waters  ...  send  to  them  the  grace,  the  power  and  the 
priestly  operation  of  Your  Holy  Spirit2"' 

Thc'epiclesis  in  blessing  (5)  is  for  the  purpose  of  protection: 

bless  these  waters  by  the  power  of  Your  Holy  Spirit  and 
grant  to  them  grace  and  power  against  all  opposing 
forces30 

Central  to  the  prayer  of  blessing  (6)  is  the  epiclesis, 

compassionate  Lord,  by  the  descent  of  Your  Holy  Spirit, 
come  and  bless  these  waters3 1 

Thus  the  epiclesis  occurs  at  a  number-  of  points  in  the  serv¬ 
ice,  not  at  one  particular  point  of  consecration.  In  this  it  is 
similar  to  the  baptismal  order. 

Similar  petitions  are  found  in  the  other  rites.  495  includes  in 

21 1  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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its  Sedro  (I): 

by  the  descent  of  thy  Most  Holy  Spirit  change  the  nature 
of  this  water  [so  that  it  may  become]  a  fountain  of  heal¬ 
ing,  and  fill  it  with  thy  heavenly  gift ...  and  may  become 
the  water  which  springeth  up  unto  everlasting  life32 

This  is  more  clearly  invocatory  than  in  H’s  sedro.  The  sec¬ 
ond  sedro  in  M  includes: 

Change  the  nature  of  this  water  into  the  fountain  of  per¬ 
fect  remedy  by  the  descent  of  thy  most  Holy  Spirit33 

U  also  includes  the  petitions  ‘change  this  water  by  the  power 
of  thy  Holy  Ghost'  immediately  before  the  declaration  ‘in  the 
Name’  (7). 

The  invocations  are  addressed  to  the  Father,  most  use  the 
verb  ‘send'  but  the  central  Blessing  prayer  includes  ‘come’. 
Brock  has  tried  to  show  that  these  are  two  basic  types  of  the 
epiclesis  in  the  baptismal  liturgy,  and  that  ‘come’  “s  are  more 
archaic.34  By  analogy  this  might  imply  that  (6)  the  prayer  for 
the  blessing  of  the  waters  was  more  ancient  than  the  other  bless¬ 
ings,  but  this  would  require  further  investigation. 

Syrian  and  Byzantine  Blessings 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  there  are  structural  links  between 
these  two  rites  but  there  are  also  close  connections  in  the  prayer 
of  blessing.  In  the  Byzantine  rite  this  is  attributed  to  Patriarch 
Sophrinous  of  Jerusalem  (634-638).  The  Byzantine-Greek 
prayer  is  much  longer  but  the  final  section  at  the  end  of  it  is 
almost  the  same  to  the  Syrian  Blessing  of  the  Waters.  This 
prayer  is  also  found  in  the  Byzantine  baptismal  liturgy. 

The  Byzantine  prayer  begins  with  a  large  amount  of  mate- 

32  EA  Wallis  Budge,  p.  69. 

J  Hough,  p.  690. 

34  S  Brock,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  flic  Syrian  Baptismal  Tradition,  Anita 
Printers  (Poona,  1979),  p.  73. 
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rial  in  praise  of  the  Trinity,  (not  found  in  the  Slavic  books). 
The  next  section  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Syrian.  The  minor 
differences  between  the  Greek  rite  from  the  Syrian  are  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Firstly,  the  sentence  beginning  The  angelic  ranks’  is 
found  slightly  later  within  the  prayer.  Secondly,  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  epiclesis.  Thirdly,  the  Mosaic  typology  towards 
the  end  of  the  prayer  is  expanded.  Finally,  a  section  of  peti¬ 
tions  is  introduced.  Otherwise  there  is  great  similarity.  The 
epiclesis  in  particular  warrants  closer  scrutiny. 


Syrian  Orthodox 

Byzantine 

Blessing  the  Waters 

Blessing  the  Waters 

Baptism 

Do  then,  compassionate 
Lord,  by  the  descent 

Your  Holy  Spirit,  come 
and  bless  these  waters; 

Therefore,  0  King,  who 

of  lovest  mankind,  do  thou 

thyself  be  present  now  as 
then  through  the  descent 
of  Thy  Holy  Holy  Spirit,  and 
sanctify  this  water 

Therefore  do  thou,  our 

loving  king,be  present 

now  in  the  visition  of 

thy  Holy  Spirit  and 
sanctify  this  water 

bestow  upon  them  the 
grace  of  Jordan; 

And  confer  upon  it  the 
grace  of  redemption,  the 
blessing  of  the  Jordan. 

Give  it  the  grace  of 
redemption,  the 
blessing  of  Jordan 

make  them  the  fountains 

blessings;  the  gifts  of 
holiness;  the  forgiveness 

of  sins.  Amen. 

For  the  healing  of 
sickness;  for  the  support 

of  the  weak; 
unapproachable  by  the 
powers  of  the  adversary  ; 

filled  with  the  Divine 

Power.  Amen. 

Make  it  a  source  of 

incorruption,  a  gift  of 
sanctification,  a 

remission  of  sins, 

a  protection  against 

disease,  a  destruction  to 

demons,  inaccessible  to 
the  adverse  power  and 
filled  with  angelic 
strength: 

Make  it  a  fount  of 

purity,  a  gift  of 
sanctification,  a  way  of 
deliverance  from  sins, 
a  protection  against 
disease,  a  destruction  to 

demons, 

unapproachable  to  the 
power  of  the  enemy, 
filled  with  angelic 

power 

From,  EC  Whitaker,  Documents  of  the  Baptismal  Liturgy,  SPCK 
(London,  1960,  1970),  p.  80. 
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The  third  section,  indicating  the  fruits  of  the  blessing,  has 
the  alternate  phrase  in  the  Byzantine  rites  of  ‘a  destruction  of 
demons’  rather  than  Tor  the  support  of  the  weak’ .  Indeed  there 
is  no  particular  baptismal  element  in  this  for  the  baptismal  or¬ 
der.  This  is  solved  by  a  baptismal  addition  to  the  prayer  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  above,  resulting  in  the  blessing  of  houses  be¬ 
ing  omitted  from  the  Byzantine  baptismal  rite. 

The  second  section  is  expanded  in  the  Byzantine  rites  being 
the  same  for  the  Blessing  and  baptism.  The  Syrian  rite  is  shorter, 
but  rests  on  the  same  theology,  the  sanctification  of  the  waters 
at  Christ's  baptism,  the  grace  (or  blessing)  of  Jordan.  This 
petition  is  found  in  the  Byzantine  form  in  the  Syrian  Baptism 
rite.36 

All  include  an  epiclesis.  H  contains  the  ‘come’  language  in 
the  first  section  which  is  not  in  the  Byzantine  rite.  In  fact  it  is 
not  the  Spirit  who  is  being  asked  to  come  but  the  Lord.  There 
seems  to  be  no  similar  epiclesis  in  Syrian  baptismal  rites.37 
There  are,  however,  Syrian  eucharistic  epicleses  which  peti¬ 
tion  God  to  let  the  Spirit  come  (Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jacob  of 
Serug,  Philoxenus  of  Mabug).38  Likewise  such  petitions  are 
found  in  some  Ethiopian  anaphoras. 

The  Byzantine  baptism  rite  is  taken  from  the  Barberini 
Euchologion  this  gives  a  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  prayer  as 
790.  How  this  prayer  came  to  be  in  all  three  rites  is  as  yet 
unknown.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Syrian  baptismal  rite.  Thus  the 
central  prayer  of  blessing  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  two 
traditions  for  the  Blessing  of  the  Waters  and  for  Byzantine  bap¬ 
tismal  rite. 


36 

37 


38 


The  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptis/n,  p.  60. 

See,  S  Brock,  pp. 70-74. 

MS  Barsom  ( tr. ),  Anaphori7s  (1991),  pp.  324-326,  360,  392. 
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Conclusion 

The  Blessing  of  the  Water  is  a  striking  service.  The  variety 
of  Syrian  orders  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  different  liturgi¬ 
cal  traditions  within  this  church,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  possible  to 
identify  the  families.  A  close  relationship  with  the  Byzantine 
tradition  has  also  been  shown.  The  theological  rational  of  the 
sanctification  of  the  water  is  based  on  Christ’s  baptism.  In¬ 
deed  this  then  is  expanded  into  the  use  of  water  for  healing, 
sanctification  and  purification  of  homes.  Here  is  a  multifac¬ 
eted  approach  to  Christ’s  baptism  and  its  effect  on  Christians 
today. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

THE  WEST  SYRIAN 
LITURGICAL  YEAR 

The  West  Syrian  tradition  is  a  living  one  that  continues  to 
develop  and  grow.  As  has  been  shown,  many  services  within 
the  Syrian  tradition  vary  considerably.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
liturgical  year.  As  yet,  nothing  has  been  produced  to  compare 
with  the  work  on  the  East  Syrian  lectionary.1 *  However,  there 
have  been  some  studies  of  the  early  Syrian  church.-  This  chap¬ 
ter  will  concentrate  on  the  liturgical  year,  rather  than  the  lec¬ 
tionary,  as  the  lectionary  fits  the  year  and  not  vice  versa.  Three 
living  systems  from  India  will  be  compared:  the  Mar  Thoma 
Church,3  the  Syro-Malankara  year  from  the  monastery 
Kurisumala  Ashram,4 *  and  the  Indian  Orthodox/ 

Sundays 

Sunday  is  the  foundation  of  the  year.  Both  the  apostles  and 
the  earliest  church  order,  the  Didache  attest  to  this, 

Assemble  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  break  bread  and  offer 
the  Eucharist.6 

1  P  Kannookadan,  The  East  Syrian  Lectionary ,  Mar  Thoma  Yogam 
(Rome,  1991). 

-  FC  Burkilt,  The  Early  Syriac  Lectionary  System ,  British  Academy  (Lon¬ 
don,  1923). 

*  Bible  Readings  for  Sundays  and  Other  Festivals  in  the  Mar  Thoma 
Syrian  Church ,  (tr.)  by  Rev  George  Mathew  ( 1995). 

4  Francis  Acarya,  Braver  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit,  Vol.  II,  III,  IV, 
Kurisumala  Ashram,  (Vagamon,  1982,  1985,  1986). 

3  MGOCSM,  Orthodox  Christians'  Bible  Reading  Card  (1990);  and 
MGOCSM,  Diary'  (1990). 

6  ‘The  Didache',  Early  Christian  Writings ,  M  Staniforth  (tr.),  Penguin 
Classics,  Penguin  Books  (Harmonds worth,  1975),  p.  234. 
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Gradually  Sundays  were  arranged  into  seasons  around  particular 
feasts,  and  thus  developed  the  liturgical  year.  It  took  time  for 
the  different  seasons  to  develop.  Various  systems  of  seasons 
have  been  developed  in  the  West  Syrian  tradition  and  variety  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  churches  to  be  studied.  The  first  table 
compares  the  Sunday  seasons. 


Mar  Thoma 

Kurisumala  Ashram 

Orthodox 

Sanctification  of  the 

Consecration  of 

Sanctification 

church 

Church 

Renewal  of  church 

Dedication  of  the  church 

Dedication 

Annunication  to 

Annunication  to 

Annunication  to 

Zechariah 

Zechariah 

Zechariah 

Annunciation  to  Mary 

Annunciation  ofMoG 

Annunication  of  St. Mary 

Visitation 

Visitation 

Visit  to  Elizabeth 

Birth  of  John  the  Bapist 

Birth  John  the  Bapist 

Nativity  of  St.  John 

Vision  to  Joseph 

Revelation  to  Joseph 

Vision  of  Joseph 

World  became  flesh 

Sunday  after  nativity 

Sunday  after  Christmas 

Covenant  relationship 

Epiphany  1 

Epiphany  1 

Liberation  from  bondage 

Epiphany  2 

Epiphany  2 

Follow  Jesus 

Epiphany  3 

Epiphany  3 

Lord  of  all 

Epiphany  4 

Epiphany  4 

Role  of  nelievers 

Epiphany  5 

Epiphany  5 

Repent  or  perish 

Epiphany  6 

Epiphany  6 

Medical  mission 

Epiphany  7 

All  Priests  day 

Reforming  Gospel 

Epiphany  8 

All  Souls  Day 
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Sundays  show  a  considerable  amount  of  similarity  between 
the  different  churches  except  after  Pentecost.  The  Mar  Thoma 
have  only  Sundays  after  Pentecost  rather  than  seasons  of  Apos¬ 
tles,  Transfiguration,  Repose  of  Mary,  and  the  Cross.  How¬ 
ever,  this  period  is  one  with  considerable  variation  in  the  manu¬ 
scripts  and  so  this  may  not  be  such  a  marked  difference  as  at 
first  it  seems. 

Moolan  has  postulated  a  common  Syrian  development  of 
the  period  of  Annunciation.7  His  theory  is  that  in  origin  this 
was  a  two  Sunday  preparation  for  Christmas  with  the  themes 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary  Mother  of  God.  The  evidence  he 
gives  for  this  is  the  two  liturgical  sermons  of  Antipater  of  Bosra 
(fifth  century).  This  he  then  postulates  has  been  expanded  by  a 
tripling  of  these  core  themes.  It  is  notable  that  this  has  been 
done  by  consecutive  reading  of  the  Gospel  accounts.8 

In  the  east,  Christmas  would  appear  to  be  a  lesser  and  later 
feast  than  Epiphany.  Although  Christmas  is  found  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions ,9  it  is  not  found  in  Testamentum  Domini}® 
or  in  the  old  Armenian  lectionary.11  Bavodin  suggests  that 
Christmas  only  became  fully  accepted  in  Jerusalem  in  the  late 
sixth  century.* 1-  The  stress  in  the  east  has  been  on  Epiphany, 
while  in  the  west  Christmas  has  been  the  great  festival.  All  the 

7  J  Moolan,  Tlic  period  of  Annunciation-Nativity'  in  the  East  Syrian  Cal¬ 
endar  OIRSI  90  (Kottayam,  1985),  pp.  268-269. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  60-63. 

9  WJ  Grisbrooke,  The  Liturgical  Portions  of  the  Apostolic  Consitutions: 
A  Text  for  Students,  Alcuin/GROW  Liturgical  Study  13-14,  Grove  Books 
(Bramcote,  1990),  p.  46. 

10  G  Sperry- White,  The  Testamentum  Domini:  A  Text  for  Students,  with 
Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes ,  Alcuin?GROW  Liturgical  Study 
19,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1991),  p.  48. 

1 1  J  Wilkinson,  Egeria  j  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land ,  Ariel  Publishing  House 
(Jerusalem,  1981),  p.  275. 

12  JF  Bavodin,  Liturgy  in  Ancient  Jerusalem ,  Alcuin/GROW  Liturgical 
Study  9,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1989),  p.  35. 
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contemporary  liturgical  years  have  varying  numbers  of  Sun¬ 
days  after  Epiphany  according  to  the  date  of  Easter.  The  Mar 
Thoma  also  vary  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost,  as  do  the  Ortho¬ 
dox.  Sundays  of  the  Repose  of  Mary  and  the  Cross  are  counted 
from  after  the  feasts  themselves.  Kurisumala  Ashram  is  wed¬ 
ded  to  a  pentecontad  theory  thus  moving  into  the  seasons  some¬ 
times  before  the  feast.  When  Easter  is  early,  they  extended  the 
period  of  Transfiguration.13 

Lent  is  the  great  fast  followed  by  all  the  Churches.  This  in 
itself  has  varied  in  length  in  the  ancient  Church.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  Jerusalem  there  has  been  at  different  times  both  a  three 
week  and  a  six  week  Lent.14  The  fast  for  the  Great  Week  (Holy 
Week)  is  separated  from  Lent  with  Lazarus  Saturday  and  Palm 
Sunday.  The  Mar  Thoma  have  expressed  their  themes  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  other  two  but  the  Gospel  readings  follow  the 
traditional  pattern.  There  are  also  similarities  with  the  Maronite 
year: 


1 3  Francis  Acarya,  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit,  IV ,  op.  cit.,  pp.730- 
731. 

14  JF  Bavodin,  Liturgy  in  Ancient  Jerusalem,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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Indian  Orthodox 

Maronite 

Cana 

Cana 

Leper 

Leper 

Paralytic 

Haemorrhaging  woman 

Canaanite  woman 

Prodigal  son 

Bent  woman 

Paralytic 

Man  Born  blind 

Bartimaeus  the  blind 

Hosanna 

Hosanna 

As  yet  the  connection  between  these  two  systems  is  not 
clear. 

The  Easter  season  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  feasts  of  this  season  can  be  seen  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Acts  20:  16).  Ascension  day  and  Pentecost  are  the 
two  key  festivals  to  end  the  season,  the  latter  being  a  day  of 
rest  in  Testamentum  Domini 

The  post  Pentecost  period  is  handled  differently  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  churches.  Kurisumala  Ashram  tries  to  keep  periods 
of  seven  weeks  although  this  may  vary  according  to  the  date  of 
Easter.  The  Mar  Thoma  have  Sundays  after  Pentecost.  The  Or¬ 
thodox  have  Pentecost,  Repose,  and  Cross.  Codrington  reports 
a  variety  of  approaches  in  the  manuscript  tradition  of  the  Syr¬ 
ian  church. 16 


1  ^  G  Sperry-White,  The  Testamentum  Domini,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

16  HW  Codrington,  The  Syrian  Liturgy’,  Eastern  Churches  Quarterly 
(1936),  pp.  146- 147. 
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1 .  Seven  Sundays  of  the  Apostles,  and  then  Sundays  of  Sum¬ 
mer  up  to  Holy  Cross  day,  together  forming  Sundays  after 
Pentecost  (13-17). 

2.  Up  to  12  Sundays  after  Pentecost,  then  the  Sunday  after 
the  Transfiguration,  four  after  the  Assumption  and  six  or 
seven  after  the  Cross. 

3.  Another  approach  is  to  base  the  system  around  the  Fast  of 
the  Three  Children  (22  August).  Seven  Sundays  after  Pen¬ 
tecost  (=  six  of  the  fast  of  the  Apostles),  six  or  Seven  Sun¬ 
days  after  the  Apostles  fast,  seven  Sundays  of  the  fast  of 
the  Three  Children,  and  seven  or  eight  after  the  fast. 

4.  A  variant  on  this  last  system  is  to  have  six  Sundays  after 
Pentecost,  seven  after  the  Apostles,  four  of  the  Week  of 
the  Three  Children,  six  after  the  cross,  and  the  Sunday  of 
the  fathers. 

5.  Another  approach  is  12  after  Pentecost,  seven  after  the 
Transfiguration,  and  eight  after  the  Cross. 

Thus  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  organisation  of  this 
part  of  the  year. 

The  Mar  Thoma  have  simply  Sundays  after  Pentecost.  In 
this  they  look  similar  to  the  western  year,  as  for  example  in  the 
Church  of  South  India,  and  like  this  church  they  have  Sunday 
themes  but  they  do  not  follow  the  CSI  post  Pentecost  schema.17 
There  is  a  tendency  in  the  Sunday  themes,  to  reflect  church 
and  social  concerns  so  there  is,  environment  day  (Pentecost 
11),  education  Sunday  (Pentecost  13),  women’s  day  (Pente¬ 
cost  14),  and  youth  Sunday  (Pentecost  19).  They  also  include 
the  theme  of  apostleship  in  Pentecost  2,  reflecting  a  traditional 
seasonal  theme.  It  may  be  surprising  to  some  that  they  have 
not  made  something  of  the  season  of  the  cross.  Although  the 
traditional  material  in  this  season  relates  to  the  finding  of  the 


17  Church  of  South  India,  The  Book  of  Common  Worship ,  OUP  (Oxford, 
1963),  pp.  41-53. 
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cross  in  the  ancient  church,  the  crucifixion  is  central  to  evan¬ 
gelical  spirituality  and  preaching.  Thus  many  evangelical  An¬ 
glicans  have  warmed  to  this  festival  interpreting  it  as  express¬ 
ing  the  heart  of  their  gospel. 

The  Syro-Malankara  and  Orthodox  year  seems  to  operate 
on  a  mystical-symbolic  theory.  In  this  approach  the  year  is  seen 
as  a  participation  in  and  meditation  on  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
hence  the  title  from  the  Ashram  The  crown  of  the  Year'.  The 
MarThoma  (as  CSI  and  other  churches  like  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land)  have  taken  a  more  didactic  approach,  the  year  being  like 
a  teaching  aid  as  expressed  in  the  Sunday  themes.  However, 
KV  Mathew  laments  the  declining  interest  in  the  festivals  of 
the  Mar  Thoma  Church  but  in  so  doing  he  sees  the  year  as  ‘for 
the  inner  renewal  of  the  church’. llS  As  such,  he  is  closer  to  the 
Orthodox  position  than  a  bare  reading  of  the  lectionary  might 
imply. 

Holy  Days  and  Fasts 

As  well  as  the  Sunday  year,  various  other  days  are  added.  These 
can  be  divided  into  feasts  of  our  Lord,  holy  days  and  fast  days. 
The  following  table  collects  these  three  together. 


Ix  KV  Mathew,  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church ,  Mar 
Thoma  Thological  Seminary  (Kottayam,  1985),  p.  23. 
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Mar  Thoma 

Syro  Malankara 

Orthodox 

January 

January 

January 

1  Circumcision 

1  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 

1  Circumcision 

3  BaseliusGeevarghese  II 

6  Denha 

6  Baptism  and  Epiphany 

6  Epiphany 

- 

7  John  the  Bapist 

8  Stephen 

15  Mother  of  seeds 

8  Stephen 

17  Anthony  of  Egypt 

26  Republic  day 

28  Ephrem  the  Syrian 

26  Paulose  Mar  Athanasius 

29  Translation  Ignatius 

February 

February 

February 

2  Temple  entry 

2  Entrance  into  Temple 

2  Mayaltho 

Fast  of  Nineveh  (Mon-Thu) 

Fast  of  Nineveh  (Mon-Thu) 

March 

March 

March 

25  Annunciation 

25  Annunciation 

Annunciation 

April 

April 

April 

23  George 

23  George 

May 

May 

May 

1  Labour  day 

8  John  the  evangelist 

3  Baselius  Paulose  I 

15  Pachomios 

June 

June 

June 

16  Lent  of  Apostle 

24  Birth  John  the  Bapist 

10(16)  Apostle’s  fast 

29  Peter  and  Paul 

29  Peter  and  Paul 

29  Peter  &  Paul 

30  12  Apostles 

30  12  Apostles 

July 

July 

July 

3  Thomas 

3  Thomas 

3  Thomas 
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August 

1  Lent  for  15th 

6  Transfiguration 

15th  Lent  ends 

August 

6  Transfiguration 

1 5  Assumption 

29  Beheading  John  the 

Baptish 

August 

1  Shunoyo  fast 

6  Transfiguration 

15  Translation  of  Mary 

Patriarch  Abdul  Messiah 

September 

September 

September 

2  Simeon  the  pillar  saint 

(1  Fast  of  birth) 

9  Birth  of  MoG 

8  Birth  of  Mary 

14  Exalation  of  Cross 

14  Feast  of  the  Cross 

Oetober 

October 

4  Francis  of  Assisi 

Oetober 

3  Baselius  Yeldo 

21  Baselius  Sacralla 

November 

November 

November 

1  All  Saints 

2  Gregorios  of  Parumala 

14  All  Saints 

15  All  Souls  day 

21  Mary  enters  Temple 

21  Mary  enters  Temple 

December 

December 

December 

1  Lent  for  25th 

1  Fast  of  annunciation 

3  Francis  Xavier 

1  Fast  for  25th 

8  Conception  of  MoG 

8  Baselius  Augen  I 

20  Ignatius  the  fiery 

1  7  Basulius  Geevarghese  I 

21  St  Thomas 

24  Eve  of  Nativity 

21  Martyrdom  Thomas 

25  Birth  of  our  Lord 

25  Nativity 

25  Christmas 

26  Glorification  of  Mary 

27  Massacre  of  Babes 
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The  feasts  of  our  Lord  are  held  in  common,  Circumcision,  Bap¬ 
tism,  Entrance  into  the  Temple,  Annunciation,  Ascension, 
Transfiguration,  and  Nativity. 

Considering  the  caution  the  Mar  Thoma  have  to  the  saints,  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  a  number  included  in  the  sanctorale 
(Stephen,  Peter  and  Paul,  Thomas),  they  also  include  All  Saints, 
a  western  feast,  which  leaves  the  sanctorale  very  open  indeed. 
However,  the  the  Mar  Thoma  have  not  set  aside  days  for  their 
own  saints,  unlike  the  Church  of  England,  which  recently  in¬ 
cluded  many  holy  people  from  post  reformation  times.  The  early 
Syriac  lectionary  system  has  no  commemorations  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,19  and  the  feast  of  the  dormition  itself  seems  to  have 
evolved  in  character.  In  the  Old  Armenian  Lectionary  it  is  en¬ 
titled  ‘Mary  Theotokos  at  second  mile  from  Bethlehem’.20  The 
emphasis  of  this  is  on  her  resting  on  her  journey.  It  is  only  by 
the  sixth  century  that  this  resting  is  turned  into  her  dormition.21 
The  Orthodox  festival,  Shoonoyo  puts  the  emphasis  on  her  de¬ 
parture,  not  on  the  assumption.  The  (Oriental)  Indian  Ortho¬ 
dox  church  too  follows  the  same  tradition  that  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  Mariam  had  a  normal  death  and  that  she  was  buried  by  the 
disciples  in  Jerusalem.  Her  departure  from  this  world  is  be¬ 
lieved  but  not  the  concept  of  her  assumption.’22  This  might  be 
qualified  to  say  that  many  do  believe  in  her  bodily  assumption, 
but  that  this  is  not  the  essence  of  the  feast,  Shoonoyo  meaning 
change,  migration,  departure,  removal. 

The  Orthodox  have  added  a  number  of  their  own  local  com¬ 
memorations.23  They  do  not  however  include  days  for  the  doc- 


19  FC  Burkitt,  The  Early  Syriac  Lectionary  System,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

20  J  Wilkinson,  Egerias  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  op.  cit.,  p.  274. 

21  JF  Bavodin,  Liturgy  in  Ancient  Jerusalem,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

22  See,  D  Daniel,  Blessed  Virgin  Mariam,  Printaid  (New  Delhi,  1992), 
p.  59. 

22  These  are  all  in  smaller  type  for  economy  of  space  in  the  table:  the 
names  tend  to  be  very  long. 
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tors  of  the  Syrian  tradition,  e.g.  Jacob  Baradaeus  and  Bar 
Hebraeus  (30  July),  Philoxenos  of  Mabbug  (18  August),  and 
Jacob  of  Sarug  (29  Nov.),  all  of  whom  can  be  found  in  the 
middle  eastern  Syrian  Orthodox  calendar.  Kurisumala  Ashram 
includes  some  monastic  commemorations  (Pacomios  and 
Simeon  the  Pillar  saint)  and  two  saints  from  the  western  church 
Francis  Xavier  and  Francis  of  Assisi.  They  emphasise  Marian 
festivals  including  the  legendary  entry  of  Mary  into  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  Mar  Koorilose  day  ( 1 0  July)  is  a  big  festival  in  the  Malabar 
Independent  Syrian  Church.-4  The  Jacobites  are  beginning  to 
emphasis  the  importance  of  the  feast  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  (8 
September),  and  are  encouraging  a  fast  of  preparation  from  1 
September.  None  of  the  Indian  churches  include  any  women 
saints  outside  the  Bible.  This  contrasts  with  the  middle  eastern 
tradition  which  includes,  Shumuni  and  her  7  children  (8  May), 
and  Barbara  and  Juliana  (4  Dec.) 

Fatsing  has  along  tradition  in  the  Syrian  church.  The  Didac/ie 
directs  holding  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.25  The  Didascalia 
includes  directions  for  fasting  in  Holy  Week.26  Both  Holy  Week 
and  the  40  day  fast  is  found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions .27 
The  Testamantum  Domini ,  however,  only  knows  of  a  short  two 
day  fast  for  the  Pascha.28  The  other  fasts  in  the  present  calen¬ 
dar  appear  to  be  of  a  later  date. 

There  are  only  three  fasts  in  the  Ashram,  Annunciation,  Lent, 
and  Holy  Week.  Both  the  Mar  Thoma  and  the  Orthodox  in¬ 
clude  a  much  fuller  fasting  regime,  the  fast  of  Nineveh,  Lent, 
Holy  Week,  the  fasts  of  the  Apostles,  the  fast  of  Mary,  and  the 

24  J  Fenwick,  The  Malabar  Independent  Syrian  Church ,  Grove  Books 
(Bramcote,  1992),  p.  43. 

^  M  Staniforth  (tr.),  Early  Christian  Writings ,  op.  cit.,  p.  231. 

26  S  Brock  and  M  Vascy  (eds.), The  Liturgical  Portions  of  the  Didascalia , 
Grove  Liturgical  Study  29,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1982),  pp.  26-30. 

27  WJ  Grishrooke,  The  Liturgical  Portions  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu¬ 
tions,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46-48. 

25  G  Sperry-White,  The  Testanientum  Domini,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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Christmas  fast.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  conservatism  of  the  Mar 
Thoma  that  these  are  included,  although  it  would  appear  that 
they  are  not  all  rigorously  kept  by  the  church  members.29  In 
Lent  the  Mar  Thoma  and  the  Orthodox  include  the  feast  of 
Mid-Lent,  the  only  weekday  in  Lent  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Qurbana.  This  is  not  found  in  the  Syro-Malankara,  which  is 
probably  due  to  their  tradition  of  a  daily  Mass  (a  western  pi¬ 
ety)  which  makes  Mid-Lent  redundant.  They  have  also  turned 
Saturdays  in  Lent  into  a  series  of  saints  days.  Like  the  Church 
of  England  (which  does  celebrate  feasts  of  Mary)  the  Mar 
Thoma  seem  to  be  unable  to  remember  Mary  on  August  15. 
This  is  in  contrast  with  other  parts  of  the  Anglican  Commun¬ 
ion  remember  the  death  of  Mary  on  that  day  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  theology  or  opinion  on  any  other  happenings. 

Conclusion 

There  is  much  that  is  unknown  about  the  origins  of  the  Church's 
year,  and  of  the  Syrian  year  in  particular.  With  the  variety  of 
approaches  to  the  post  Pentecost  period,  the  Mar  Thoma  begin 
to  look  less  radical  than  they  may  seem  at  first  sight.  The  prayers 
and  hymns  composed  for  the  year  by  the  great  poets  of  the 
Syrian  church  e.g.  Ephrem  and  Jacob  of  Serug,  fill  out  the  year 
and  help  make  it  a  rich  meditation  on  the  life  of  Christ. 


29  KV  Mathew,  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church ,  Mar 
Thoma  Seminary  (Kottayam,  1985),  p.  19. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

HOLY  SATURDAY 

The  West  Syrian  celebration  of  Holy  Saturday  contains  both 
a  remarkable  theology  in  the  hymns  of  the  office  and  also  the 
less  well  known  rite  of  reconciliation.  This  chapter  will  look  at 
both  of  these  aspects  of  the  day,  beginning  with  the  theme  as 
set  by  the  office. 

The  Saturday  of  Good  Tidings 

Holy  Saturday,  in  western  churches,  tends  to  be  a  day  of 
quiet  between  two  very  busy  days.  No  particular  provision  was 
made  for  it  in  the  Church  of  England's  Lent-Holy  Week-Easter, 
save  to  instruct  priests  not  to  celebrate  the  eucharist.  Likewise 
the  Latin  Order  states  ‘the  church  waits  at  the  Lord’s  tomb, 
meditating  on  his  suffering  and  death.  The  altar  is  laid  bare 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not  celebrated.'  ]The  homily  in 
the  Office  of  Readings  does  point  in  a  different  direction,  to 
that  of  Christ’s  descent  to  the  dead  but  this  theme  does  not 
dominate  the  day.  The  West  Syrian  tradition  is  very  different. 
Although  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  great  fast,  it  is  also  one  of 
joy.  Alone  of  traditions  this  one  celebrates  Christ's  descent  into 
Sheol.  Hence  the  name  the  Saturday  of  Good  Tidings.  The  day 
when  Christ  went  and  preached  to  the  dead. 

Western  churches  say  in  the  Apostles  Creed  ‘he  descended 
to  the  dead'.  However,  there  is  no  clear  exposition  of  this  in 
contemporary  liturgy  and  hymns.  Indeed  there  may  be  some 
considerable  embarrassment  about  the  idea  of  ‘the  Harrowing 
of  Hell’. 

‘The  suggestion  ...  that  the  descent  gave  the  opportunity 

1  Grecnacre  R.  and  Haselock  J.,  The  Sacrament  of  Easter,  Gracewing 
(Leominster,  1989),  p.  124. 
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for  those  who  died  before  Christ  to  hear  the  gospel  is 
rather  too  mythological  for  modern  minds’/ 

This  mythology  is  however  very  positively  developed  by 
West  Syrians.  The  day  becomes  one  of  joy  in  which  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  celebrate  the  Qurbana  (the  eucharist).2 3  It  is  the  day  of 
the  announcement  of  the  resurrection  by  Jesus  to  the  dead. 
Using  the  English  translation  (and  at  some  points  adaptation) 
of  the  Penqitho  (the  Office  for  Holy  Days)  of  Kurisumala 
Ashram,  this  chapter  will  look  at  the  interpretation  of  the  de¬ 
scent  of  Jesus  to  Sheol  in  this  tradition.  Three  areas  are  exam¬ 
ined;  firstly  the  burial  of  Jesus;  then,  using  the  Syrian 
hermeneutic  of  prefigurement  and  fulfilment,  those  prophe¬ 
cies  identified  as  pointing  to  the  descent  into  Sheol;  finally 
their  fulfilment  in  the  dramatis  personae  involved.  By  examin¬ 
ing  the  liturgy  of  this  day  we  are  lead  into  a  rich  mythology 
that  feeds  Christian  hope. 

The  burial  of  Jesus 

The  readings  of  the  day  are  naturally  those  of  the  burial  of 
Jesus  (Lk  23:  50-56).  These  are  expounded  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  hymns. 

A  man  called  Joseph,  from  Aramathea,  presented  him¬ 
self  before  Pilate,  in  tears  and  asked  him,  “Judge  of  the 
people,  grant  me  to  take  the  body  which  is  hanging  on 
the  cross”.4 

This  is  seen  as  an  act  of  faith  by  Joseph  that  will  bring  bless¬ 
ing: 

Blessed  are  you  who  confessed  Him,  halleluia,  He  will 
confess  you.  5 

2  Hanson  A.  T.,  ‘Descent  into  Hell,  The,’  A  Dictionary ?  of  Christian  The¬ 
ology,  SCM,  (London,  1969),  p.  94. 

3  Francis  Acharya,  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Vol  III,  Kurisumala 
Ashram,  (Vagamon  Kerala,  1985),  p.  xxxiii. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  568. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  568. 
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Nicodemus  is  also  mentioned: 

After  taking  down  the  Son  of  God  from  the  Cross, 
Nicodemus  prepared  for  His  burial:  myrrh  and  aloes  and 
linen  cloths  a  new  tomb  and  incense  and  spices...6 

Also  Mary  is  beautifully  pictured  singing  a  lament  at  the 
crucifixion: 

Your  tomb  resembles  Paradise  and  You,  my  Son,  are  like 
the  Bridegroom  and  the  dead  like  the  wedding  guests.7 

Other  witnesses  are  called  to  these  events  including  the  Earth 
and  the  Fiery  Ones  (angels).  The  Temple  is  seen  to  mourn  be¬ 
cause  ‘the  Holy  Spirit  is  leaving  you'  and  the  dead  are  called 
to  ‘go  forth  to  meet  my  Only  Son'.8  All  this  naturally  leads  to 
the  Church  being  seen  as  involved  in  the  burial: 

The  Church  received  him  and  kissed  his  wounds...9 

So  far  the  hymns  only  elaborate  the  death  of  Christ  but  the 
response  to  the  special  psalm  of  Evening  prayer  (said  the  night 
before,  as  in  the  Jewish-Biblical  method  of  determining  the 
day  beginning  with  sunset)  creates  the  tone  of  the  whole  day: 

You  who  brought  the  Good  Tidings  of  life  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  to  those  who  were  in  Sheol,  be  gracious  to  all,  O 
God.  10 

How  does  the  office  develop  the  event  of  the  burial  of  Jesus 
into  the  descent  of  Jesus  into  Sheol? 

The  event  foreshadowed 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  find  that  I  Peter  3:  17-22  is  not 
read  until  the  Morning  Service  of  the  day;  Morning  Prayer  be- 


6  Ibid.,  p.  568. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  571. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  572. 

c>  Ibid.,  p.  568. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  566. 
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ing  the  forth  office  of  the  day.  There  is  no  apologetic  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  burial  by  bringing  this  passage  to  the  fore. 
Rather  the  descent  to  Sheol  is  seen  as  fulfilling  the  ‘mysteries 
prefigured  by  the  prophets’.11  Not  feeling  the  contemporary 
western  embarrassment  about  typology,  a  number  of  events  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  seen  as  pointing  to  the  descent  to  Sheol. 
The  readings  for  Evening  Prayer  are  of  Joseph  in  the  pit  (Gen 
37:  29-35),  Jeremiah  in  the  well  (38:  5-7)  and  Daniel  in  the 
lion's  den  (6:  15- 1 7).  This  to  some  may  seem  fanciful,  but  the 
approach  is  that  of  seeing  shadows  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
light  of  New  Testament  events.  They  anticipate  the  event  to 
the  eye  of  faith.  Likewise  Jonah  is  seen  as  prefiguring  Christ  in 
the  tomb: 

For  three  days  you  remained  in  Sheol  as  Jonah  prefig¬ 
ured  you  by  remaining  three  days  in  the  belly  of  the 
fish  12 

This  approach,  of  course  was  used  by  Jesus  himself. 

For  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly 
of  a  huge  fish,  so  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  (Mt  12:  40) 

But  there  are  two  further  prefigurements  that  are  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest.  The  first  comes  from  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  in  Gen 
49:  9. 

You  are  a  lion’s  cub,  O  Judah; 

you  return  from  the  prey,  my  son. 

Like  a  lion  he  crouches  and  lies  down, 

like  a  lioness-who  dares  to  rouse  him. 

This  may  not  seem  to  be  very  relevant  at  first,  but  this  proph¬ 
ecy  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  Syrian  tradition.13 


1 1  Ibid.,  p.  569.  See  also,  p.  599,  and  p.  604. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  599. 

1 3  Murray  R ,  Symbols  of  Church  and  Kingdom,  CUP.  (Cambridge,  1 975), 
pp.  96-104. 
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The  tethering  of  the  donkey  to  the  vine  (Gen  49:  1  1)  in  the 
office  of  the  week  before  has  already  been  seen  as  prefiguring 
the  triumphal  entry,14  now  the  lion  cub  is  a  type  of  the  descent. 
It  would  be  possible  to  miss  this  allusion  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  opening  prayer  of  the  day: 

Lion  cub  who  went  to  be  shut  with  the  sheep  who  had 
gone  astray, 

whom  death  had  caused  to  fall  the  darkness, 

and  who  made  them  come  forth  out  of  the  darkness  into 
the  light.15 

This  seeming  obscurity  is  expanded  later: 

Jacob  the  just  prophesied  about  you,  the  lion  cub  who 
stooped  down  and  couched  as  a  mighty  one,  and  came 
up  from  the  kill.16 

Also  in  the  supplication  song  of  White  (Easter)  Monday: 

Jacob  in  the  dust  saw  Him  and  trembling  with  joy  cried 
out: 

"My  son,  the  lion  cub.  you  climb  back  from  the  kill"  1  y 

This  hints  at  the  type  of  interpretation  put  on  to  this  verse.  It 
is  not  only  a  prophecy  of  the  descent  into  Sheol  but  also  of  the 
victory  of  Christ  there.  Hence  the  position  of  West  Syrians  that 
it  is  a  prophetic  prefigurement. 

The  second  Old  Testament  prefigurement  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  comes  from  the  Judges.  The  riddle  of  Samson  which 
came  from  the  observation  of  the  honey  in  the  dead  lion  is  seen 
typological  ly. 


14  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Vol  III,  op.  cit. ,  p.  362. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  565. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  599. 

17  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Vol  IV,  CMS  Press,  (Kottayam, 
1986),  p.  20. 
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Samson  prefigured  you  by  the  sweet  food  which  came  out 
of  the  devourer,  bitter  death.18 

This  begins  to  point  to  some  of  the  effects  of  Christ’s  so¬ 
journ  in  Sheol.  A  verse  of  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  sixth  hour 
says: 

Out  of  the  Devourer  came  that  which  had  been  devoured, 
without  corruption,  the  sweet  came  out  of  the  bitter,  as  it 
is  written. 

He  illustrated  the  riddle  of  Samson  the  Hebrew. 

Death  is  bitter  but  Christ  is  sweet  for  those  who  love 
Him.19 

As  from  the  dead  lion  came  forth  the  sweet  honey,  so  from 
the  death  of  Christ  comes  freedom  to  those  in  Sheol.  So  now 
we  can  go  on  to  look  at  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophetic  mys¬ 
teries  by  looking  at  the  various  ‘dramatis  personae’  in  the 
prayers  and  hymns  of  the  office. 

Prophecy  Fulfilled 

The  genre  chosen  to  talk  of  the  work  of  Christ  on  this  day  is 
poetry  and  prayer.  This  is  not  a  doctrinal  discussion  but  the 
celebration  of  an  event.  Therefore,  to  interpret  the  way  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  prophecy  is  perceived,  let  us  look  at  four  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  story,  Sheol,  Death,  Adam  and  Christ. 

It  might  seem  strange  to  have  Sheol  (and  Death)  as  drama¬ 
tis  personae  alongside  Adam  and  Christ,  but  the  prayers  con¬ 
stantly  personalise  them.  Sheol  is  said  to  be: 

embittered  by  your  coming  when  he  received  you  as  dead.20 

As  well  as  being  personified,  Sheol  is  also  seen  as  a  cave,21 


1K  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Vol  III,  op  cit.,  p.  599. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  608, 

20  Ibid.,  p.  599. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  608. 
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an  abyss/2  and  a  walled  city/3  By  Christ’s  descent  into  Sheol 
the  walls  are  broken  and  the  dead  rejoice. 

Notice  that  it  is  to  Sheol  that  Christ  goes.  Older  versions  of 
the  Apostle’s  Creed  in  English  say  that  Christ  ‘descended  into 
Hell’.  This  can  be  confusing  statement.  It  seems  to  mean  to 
some  that  Christ  experiences  the  type  of  suffering  of  those  un¬ 
der  the  unending  wrath  of  God.  Calvin  in  particular  takes  this 
line.  He  rejects  the  idea  of  Christ  descent  into  Sheol  to  preach 
to  the  old  covenant  just  as  a  ‘fable’.  He  rejected  the  proposed 
biblical  basis  for  the  doctrine  and  refused  to  follow  the  ‘great 
authors’  who  had  expounded  it.24  Meanwhile  his  own  reinter¬ 
pretation  is  based  upon  the  cry  of  desolation.  To  him  this  means 
that, 

‘he  bore  the  weight  of  the  divine  anger,  that,  smitten  and 
afflicted,  he  experienced  all  the  signs  of  an  angry  and 
avenging  God. ..Thus  by  engaging  with. ..the  pains  of  hell, 
he  gained  the  victory’/3 

This  dogma  has  an  even  slimmer  biblical  basis  than  the  one 
that  Calvin  has  rejected.  It  entails  greater  difficulties  than  the 
interpretation  he  has  scorned.  The  Syrian  tradition  does  not  go 
this  far.  Christ  descend  into  Sheol,  the  Old  Testament  resting 
place  of  the  dead;  a  strange  shadowy  world.  He  goes  there  to 
rescue  the  just  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  to  taste  the  pains  of 
hell  in  our  place. 

As  in  Paul  (c.f.  Rom  5:  14),  death  is  talked  of  as  a  power 
that  rules/6  Personified  Death  is  ‘terror-stricken’  at  Christ’s 
entry  into  Sheol/7  Christ, 


22  Ibid.,  p.  580. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  569. 

24  Calvin  Institutes,  2:16:9. 

25  Ibid.,  2:16:1 1. 

26  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Vol.  Ill,  op.  cit.,  p.  568. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  576. 
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rested  in  Sheol  like  a  lion, 

and  death  and  Satan  trembled  at  his  voice28 

The  result  is  that; 

You  slew  Death  and  took  away  her  treasures.29 

Indeed  the  whole  episode  can  be  summed  up  in  this  refrain, 

You  tasted  death  to  put  Death 
to  death  by  your  death.30 

There  is  a  strong  theme  in  the  Syrian  tradition  of  personify¬ 
ing  Death  and  Satan  in  dialogue  poems.  St  Ephrem  wrote  a 
number  of  such  sogiatha,  a  literary  type  that  goes  back  beyond 
the  advent  of  Christianity  in  the  region.31  Death  is  forced  to 
give  up  the  dead  by  the  decent  of  Christ  into  Sheol.  Indeed 
death  is  destroyed  by  Christ’s  death  and  so  life  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  come  to  light. 

The  first  recipients  of  these  glad  tidings  are  our  ancestor 
Adam. 

Our  Lord  saw  Adam  laid  low  and  decaying  into  dust  and 
showed  him  His  graciousness,  “Rise  and  take  courage... 

I  descended  into  the  tomb  to  give  you  the  life  which  you 
had  lost.32 

Eve  also  hear  the  message. 

On  this  night  our  mother  Eve  heard  His  voice  and  said, 
“Praise  to  the  Good  One  who  suffered  death  for  our  sal¬ 
vation”33 

28  Ibid.,  p.  578. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  601. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  569. 

31  See,  S  Brock,  Sogiatha  Syriac  Dialogue  Hymns,  Syrian  Churches 
Series  Vol  XI,  St  Joseph’s  Press  (Kottayam,  1987),  p.  3,  And  S  Brock, 
The  Harp  of  the  Spirit,  Studies  Supplementary  to  Sobornost  no.  4,  Fel¬ 
lowship  of  St  Alban  and  St  Sergius  (1983),  pp.  70-72. 

32  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Vol.  Ill,  op.  cit. ,  p.  569. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  578. 
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Indeed  the  preaching  is  to  all  the  just  of  Old  Testament  times. 
Jesus, 

entered  like  a  pilgrim 

to  spend  the  night  in  Sheol  but  He  awoke 

those  who  were  lying  motionless  in  this  place.34 

A  whole  range  of  Old  Testament  characters  are  seen  to  be 
set  free,  Seth  Noah,  Moses,  the  prophets  Aaron,  Levi  Abel, 
Melchizedek.  The  effect  is  that: 

Adam  who  was  lying  there  awoke  with  his  children 
And  they  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  You.35 

Indeed, 

He  took  Adam  out  of  the  gulf  of  perdition 

and  made  him  ascend  with  Himself  to  Him  who  sent 

Him.36 

This  prefigures  the  resurrection  of  the  church  on  the  last 
day.37  It  is  because  of  the  preaching  of  the  glad  tidings  to  the 
just,  that  this  day  in  Holy  Week  has  a  remembrance  of  the  saints. 
Of  all  the  weeks  of  the  year.  Holy  Week  is  the  only  one  that 
omits  references  to  the  saints.  This  day  is  the  one  exception  to 
that  rule. 

It  is  good  to  honour  the  bones  of  the  saints  whom  Christ 
loved,  as  the  bones  of  the  glorious  Joseph  were  given 
honour  by  Moses. 

At  the  time  of  trembling  may  they  be  intercessors  for  us 
before  God.38 


34  Ibid.,  p.  586. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  595. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  591. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  591. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  590. 
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Not  all  of  our  modern  questions  are  answered  by  the  hymns 
and  prayers  of  this  day,  not  least  questions  about  those  who 
died  never  to  hear  the  gospel.  But  the  emphasis  is  on  the  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  just  of  old  and  their  joyful  response  to  the  message, 
and  this  in  itself  points  to  great  possibilities. 

The  three  personae  above  have  enabled  us  to  look  at  the 
work  of  Christ  in  Sheol,  but  what  is  this  Christ  like?  The  Im¬ 
mortal  One  who  comes  and  enters  Sheol  is  pictured  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways.24  We  have  already  seen  the  use  of  the  metaphor 
‘lion  cub’,  now  we  turn  to  look  at  a  small  selection  of  other 
images. 

Blessed  is  the  Rain  of  Life  which  descends  and  sprin¬ 
kles 

the  resurrection  on  those  who  were  laid  to  rest  in  Sheol  40 

A  metaphor  which  would  speak  clearly  to  those  who  live  in 
countries  containing  deserts.  Also: 

today  a  great  light  shines  in  Sheol  which  had  never  seen 
the  light, 

for  the  Light  entered  and  enlightened  all  its  inhabitants.41 
This  perhaps  has  a  mere  universal  appeal. 

Christ's  entry  was  unforeseen  by  the  powers  of  Death  and 
Sheol,  thus  Jesus  was: 

like  a  spy 

[who]  descended  into  Sheol  and  put  on  the  garment  of 
that  place  and  lay  down  with  death  in  utter  abjection.42 

But  of  course  death  did  not  have  the  final  say  and  the  spy 
was  revealed  to  be  Son  of  God  and  resurrected  with  glory. 


39  For  a  discussion  on  the  importance  of  the  variety  of  metaphor  in  prayer 
see,  P  Tovey,  Praying  to  God  as  Mother ,  Grove  Spirituality  Study  38, 
Grove  Books(Bramcote,  1991). 

40  Ibid.,  p.  570. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  570. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  585. 
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Christ’s  action  is  even  seen  in  terms  of  diving. 

You  dived  and  lay  down  in  the  great  cavern  of  Sheol. 
You  held  drew  Adam  out,  whom  it  in  the  mouth,  a  deadly 
stranglehold. 

You  sought  him,  a  pearl  buried  in  the  filth  of  the  dead, 
who  had  fallen  away  from  You.  You  carried  him 
and  made  him  ascend  to  the  Father.43 

This  image  of  the  pearl  diver,  is  a  particular  piece  of  local 
theology,  was  developed  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  Syrian  po¬ 
etry.44  Thus  the  day  is  one  of  praise  to  Christ: 

Blessed  are  You,  Living  One,  who 
descended  into  Sheol. 

Blessed  are  You,  Holy  One,  who 
did  not  suffer  corruption.4^ 

Christ  the  Key 

The  anamnesis  of  the  anaphora  of  St.  James,  the  eucharistic 
liturgy  of  the  West  Syrian  Church,  proclaims: 

commemorating  thy  death  and  burial,  O  Lord,  and  thy  res¬ 
urrection  in  three  days...46 

Reference  to  the  burial  of  Christ  is  common  in  the  eastern 
anamnesis  and  this  can  be  seen  as  based  on  a  developed  theol¬ 
ogy  as  expressed  in  the  Day  of  Good  Tidings.  The  West  Syrian 
tradition  in  its  calendar  bears  witness  to  an  alternative  approach 
to  Holy  Saturday.  In  the  west  there  has  been  a  long  history  of 
the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  preaching  to  the  dead. 


43  Ibid.,  p.  608. 

44  See  also  S  P  Brock,  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Syrian  Baptismal  Tradition, 
Syrian  Churches  Series  Vol.  9,  Anita  Printers,  (Poona,  1979),  pp.  102- 
103. 

45  Ibid.,  p.  580. 

46  Howard,  G  B  The  Christians  of  St  Thomas  and  their  Liturgies,  John 
Henry  and  James  Parker,  (London,  1864),  p.  228. 
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Calvin  saw  it  as  a  fable  and  Hanson  as  a  myth.  But  today  the 
value  of  myth  is  being  reassessed.  Perhaps  therefore  this  par¬ 
ticular  strand  of  the  Christian  tradition  has  something  to  say  to 
western  Christians.  Besides  this  distinct  theological  emphasis 
in  the  office  of  the  day,  however,  there  is  also  a  singular  rite 
which  we  will  now  investigate. 

the  Rite  of  reconciliation 

Another  strand  to  the  Saturday  of  Good  Tidings  is  the  rite 
of  reconciliation  held  after  the  ninth  hour.  Burkitt  suggested 
that  this  service  may  have  replaced  an  earlier  one  found  in  BM 
Add  14528,  the  Early  Syriac  Lectionary  System,  and  that  this 
substitution  was  one  of  the  innovations  of  Bishop  Peter  of 
Edessa  (498-5 10).47  Three  translations  of  this  service  will  be 
contrasted. 

1.  Archdeacon  Murad  Saliba  Barsom  (tr.),  Ma’de’dono  The 
Book  of  Church  Festivals ,  (1984),  pp.  250-257.  This  I  shall 
call  H. 

2.  Francis  Acharya,  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Ilf 
Kurisumala  Ashram  (Vagamon,  1985),  pp.  609-615.  This  I 
shall  call  KA. 

3.  AP  Mohrbacher  (tr.),  Holy  Week  Service  Book.  Syrian 
Antiochean  Church ,  John  XXIII  Centre  (New  York,  1969), 
pp.  198-200.  This  I  will  call  HYV. 


47  FC  Burkitt,  ‘The  Jacobite  Service  for  Holy  Saturday’,  The  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies ,  XXIV  (1923),  p.  427. 
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Ma’de’dono 

Kurisumala  Ashram 

Holy  Week  Service  Book 

Glory  be... 

Glory  be.... 

Glory  be... 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Introductory  prayer 

Ps  51 

Ps  51 

Ps  51 

Hymn-My  personal  sins 

Response 

Response 

Proemion  sedro 

Proemion  sedro 

Proemion  sedro 

Hy  -  0  love,  how 

gentle  you  are! 

Hymn  - 1  knock  at  your 

gate 

Hymn-the  sweet  incense 

Prayer  for  incense 

Supplication  of  St.  James 

Supplication  song 

Petitions  of  Jacob 

1  Jn  4:7-21 

1  Cor.  13:4-10 

Rom  15:1-7 

Acclamation 

Fetghomo 

Ml.  18:12-22 

Mt.  18:1-4 

12-14 

23-35 

Mt.  18:15-22 

Exhortation 

Exhortation 

Triple  call  for  forgiveness 

Triple  call  to  forgiveness 

Triple  call  to  pardon 

Concluding  exhortation 

Blessing 

Blessine 

Final  prayer 

The  service  follows  the  same  structure  in  all  the  rites,  the 
one  in  Ma'de'dono  being  shorter  by  the  omission  of  New  Tes¬ 
tament  lessons.  As  is  common  when  comparing  Syrian  rites, 
there  is  variation  in  the  use  of  hymns,  even  if  the  themes  of  the 
hymns  are  similar  (e.g.  in  the  hymn  after  Ps  51).  The  theme  of 
the  service  is  made  plain  in  the  proemion  and  sedro.  KA  peti¬ 
tions  for  forgiveness  from  the  ‘Wise  Physician’.48  H  looks  asks, 
‘that  our  hearts  may  be  renewed  again,  having  grown  old  in 

4X  Francis  Acharya,  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Ilf  Kurisumala 
Ashram  (Vagamon,  1985),  p.  610. 
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sin’.4g  H\V  asks  God  to  bless  his  people  that  they  ‘may  rejoice 
at  your  sacred  altar’.50  Thus  this  rite  makes  clear  that  this  is  a 
rite  of  forgiveness  in  preparation  for  the  Easter  Qurbana. 

The  hymn  for  the  incense  is  particularly  beautiful  in  H,  typi¬ 
fying  and  summing  up  the  role  of  incense  in  the  Syrian  rite, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  worth  quoting  in  full: 

How  wonderful  is  the  service  and  the  sweet  incense 
which  earthly  beings  offer  Him  as  the  heavenly  hosts 
rejoice  exceedingly.  It  circles  and  ascends  to  the  heights 
of  heaven  to  be  accepted  by  Him  Who  knows  hidden 
secrets,  he  says  to  her:  Welcome,  O  mortals’  supplica¬ 
tion.  I  will  grant  Your  requests,  and  you  may  return  in 
peace,  Halleluia,  Halleluia.51 

The  other  hymns  are  full  of  the  mercy  of  God  and  our  need 
for  repentance.  Likewise  the  lessons  are  about  our  call  to  live 
God’s  love  and  the  Gospel  is  the  Good  Shepherd’s  love  for  the 
lost  sheep. 

The  triple  call  to  forgiveness  is  expressed  slightly  differ¬ 
ently  in  each  rite  but  it  makes  clear  that  the  aim  is  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  one  another  and  thus  to  God.  H  and  HW  make  it  clear 
that  a  similar  rite  was  held  on  the  Monday  beginning  Lent. 
Brown  also  reports  such  a  rite  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  ‘the 
purpose  is  to  ask  God’s  forgiveness  for  sin  and  to  ask  for  grace 
to  keep  a  holy  Lent’.52  There  are  no  directions  for  the  service 
to  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fast  in  KA.  The  exhortation 
of  KA  is  to  forgiveness  saying  that,  if  we  harbour  grudges  then 


49  Archdeacon  Murad  Saliba  Barsom  (tr.),  Ma’de'dono  The  Book  of 
Church  Feastivals ,  (1984),  p.  253. 

50  AP  Mohrbacher  (tr.),  Holy  Week  Sendee  Book.  Syrian  Antiochean 
Church ,  John  XXIII  Centre  (New  York,  1969),  p.  199. 

51  Archdeacon  Murad  Saliba  Barsom  (tr.),  Ma’de 'dono,  op.  cit.,  p.  253. 

L  Brown,  The  Indian  Christians  of  St  Thomas ,  CUP  (Cambridge,  1 956, 
1982),  p.  240. 
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the  resurrection  feast  will  be  to  no  avail.  It  takes  warning  in  the 
story  of  Lot’s  wife.  HYV  takes  a  different  example,  that  of  Ju¬ 
das,  for  whom  the  receiving  of  the  eucharist  was  for  condem¬ 
nation.  This  part  of  the  service  is  accompanied  with  triple  pros¬ 
tration  both  by  the  priest  and  the  people.  HW  and  H  have  an 
absolution  as  the  final  petition  by  the  priest,  which  in  H  is, 

May  the  Lord  God  be  the  Forgiver  and  Absolver  of  our  sins 
and  yours P 4 

It  also  exhorts  the  clergy  to  preach  on  our  ‘Saviour’s  love’. 

This  is  a  beautiful  service  bringing  out  the  corporate  di¬ 
mension  of  forgiveness  and  the  need  for  mutual  love,  as  an  end 
to  Lent  and  preparation  of  the  resurrection.  The  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  manuscript  makes  clear  that  this  is  the  last  office  before 
Easter. 

A  service  of  ‘Prayer  of  Forgiveness’  is  also  found  in  the 
Maronite  Church,  which  has  certain  similarities  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  table  below,  which  contrasts  it  with  the  rite  from 
Kurisumala  Ashram.''4 


Archdeacon  Murad  Saliba  Barsom  (tr.),  Ma’de’dono,  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 

S4  Diocese  of  St  Maron,  The  Maronite  Litugical  Year  Vol.  II  Season  of 
the  Great  Lent  Passion  Week ,  (USA,  1982),  pp.  193-204. 
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Kurisumala  Ashram 

Maronite  Service 

Glory  be... 

Glory  be... 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Ps  117 

Prayer 

Qolo 

Ps  51 

Ps  51 

Response 

(Individual  confession) 

Promion  sedro 

Promeion  sedro 

Hymn  -  0  love,  how 

Qolo-Receive  from  us 

gentle  you  are! 

Lord  this  incense 

Prayer  for  incense 

Etro 

Supplication  song 

Mazmooro 

1  Jn.  4:7-21 

Jer.  31:31-35 

1  Cor.  13:4-10 

Zech  1:1-16 

2  Cor  5:16-31 

Acclamation 

Fetgomo 

Mt.  18:1-4 

12-14 

Mt.  18:15-22 

23-35 

Exhortation 

Korozootho 

Triple  call  to  forgiveness 

Bo’ootho  of  St.  James 

Concluding  exhortation 

Blessing 

Closing  prayer 

- k.  -i- 

44 


Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  in  the  Maronite  rite  is  the 
inclusion  of  individual  confession.  This  is  only  an  option  in 
the  service  and  if  included  the  sedro  is  used  as  a  prayer  of 
absolution.  The  central  part  of  this  is  a  key  to  the  service: 
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O  Lord  you  forgave  sinners  and  sanctified  those  who 
repent; 

may  your  powerful  and  generous  grace 
come  to  forgive  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  all  your  servants, 
those  who  ask  you  for  the  pardon  of  their  faults  and  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins.-*’5 

When  confession  is  omitted,  the  service  is  still  one  of  a  peni¬ 
tential  flavour  prior  to  the  celebration  of  Easter.  The  West  Syr¬ 
ian  rite  has  a  more  corporate  element,  with  the  public  triple 
call  to  forgiveness.  Perhaps  this  represents  a  more  primitive 
layer  to  rites  of  reconciliation,  which  began  in  a  corporate  con¬ 
text  and  later  became  individualized.  Each  rite  has  received 
development  and  reworking,  the  Maronite  having  a  strong  Latin 
flavour  to  it,  confession  being  an  application  of  the  second  rite 
of  post  Vatican  II  western  rites  of  reconciliation.  However,  once 
again  we  can  see  a  link  between  Maronite  and  West  Syrian 
liturgy. 

CONCLUSION 

Holy  Saturday  takes  a  distinctive  approach  in  the  West  Syr¬ 
ian  rite.  The  emphasis  on  Christ's  preaching  to  the  dead  as  a 
prelude  to  the  resurrection  is  developed  from  particular  pas¬ 
sages  of  scripture.  The  rite  of  reconciliation  adds  another  di¬ 
mension  to  the  day.  Both  contribute  to  the  completion  of  the 
fast,  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  defeat  of  death  usher¬ 
ing  in  the  resurrection,  and  thus  foreshadowing  the  promise  of 
our  resurrection. 
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Ibid.,  p.  198. 
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THANKSGIVING  FOR  THE  HOLY  ONES  OF  GOD 

This  response  is  used  after  each  sentence. 

V  Let  us  bless  the  Lord. 

R  Thanks  be  to  God. 

For  Abraham  and  Sarah,  our  ancestors  in  faith,  journeying  into 
the  unknown,  yet  trusting  God's  promises: 

For  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Aaron  the  priest,  who  let  the 
people  of  Israel  to  freedom  and  the  promised  land: 

For  Esther  and  Deborah,  saviours  of  their  nation,  and  for  all 
who  dare  to  act  courageously  at  God’s  call: 

For  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist  and  all  the  prophets,  who  spoke 
your  truth  no  matte  the  cost: 

For  Mary  the  Virgin,  full  of  grace,  called  to  be  the  Mother  of 
God: 

For  Andrew  and  John  and  the  first  disciples,  who  left  all  to 
follow  Jesus: 

For  Mary  Magdalene,  Salome  and  Mary,  first  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection,  and  for  all  who  beat  witness  to  Christ: 

For  Peter  and  Paul  chiefs  of  the  apostles,  who  preached  the 
gospel  to  Jew  and  Gentile: 

For  Thomas,  sent  by  Jesus  to  evangelize  India: 

For  the  writers  of  the  gospels,  and  for  all  who  bring  the  faith  of 
Christ  alive  for  each  generation: 

For  Stephen,  Ignatius,  and  all  the  martyrs,  who  have  faced  death 
for  love  of  Christ: 

For  Ephrem  and  Jacob,  and  for  all  who  praise  God  in  poetry 
and  song: 

For  Simeon  and  Abhai,  and  for  all  who  show  zeal  for  Christ: 

For  the  councils  of  Nicea,  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  and  all 
the  fathers  of  the  church: 
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For  Athanasius,  Kurilos,  Severios  and  Philoxenos,  and  for  all 
who  reveal  to  us  the  depths  of  God's  wisdom: 

For  Bar  Hebraeus,  and  for  all  who  renew  our  vision  of  the 
mystery  of  God: 

For  Abraham  Malpan  and  all  who  reform  the  Church  of  God: 

For  Geeverghese  Mar  Philoxenos  and  all  who  hold  firm  to  its 
continuing  faith: 

For  the  martyrs  and  peacemakers  of  our  own  time,  who  shine 
as  lights  in  the  darkness: 

For  all  the  unsung  heroes  of  our  faith,  those  names  are  known 
to  God  alone: 

For  all  those  in  our  own  lives  who  have  brought  us  to  this  time 
and  place  shown  to  us  the  way  of  holiness: 


CHAPTER  NINE 

LITURGY  FOR  MARRIAGE 


CA  Abraham  in  his  very  helpful  article  on  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony  says,  ‘the  order  of  service  used  by  the  Syro- 
Malankara  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  the  Syrian  Orthodox 
church  in  India  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  West  Syrian  rite 
under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch’.1  This  is  an  oversimplification 
of  the  situation.  The  rites  are  similar  but  not  quite  the  same. 
Indeed  Archbishop  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  admits  that  there 
is  a  Mosul  tradition  of  marriage  that  ‘differs  significantly  from 
the  marriage  rite  employed  by  the  Western  Fathers  of  our 
Church’.2  This  chapter  will  compare  three  different  rites.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  in  north  America  which  I 
have  called  Hakensack  (H)  after  its  place  of  publication.  The 
second,  is  that  translated  by  CMS  missionaries  in  India  and 
published  in  J  Hough’s  ‘History  of  Christianity  in  India  Vol. 
IV',  which  I  have  called  Madras  (M).3  The  last  is  that  of  the 
Mar  Thoma  Church,  which  I  have  called  Tiruvalla  (T),  also 
after  its  place  of  publication.4  The  Malayalam  edition  of  this 

1  CA  Abraham,  ‘The  Order  of  Service  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony 
of  the  Syro-Malankara  Church’,  Christian  Orient ,  Vol.  IX,  No  2-3  (June- 
September  1988),  p.  68. 

2  Metropolitan  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel,  The  Order  of  Solemni¬ 
zation  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony,  according  to  the  ancient  rite  of 
the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch,  Deacon  Murad  Saliba  Barsom 
(tr.),  (1974),  Introduction. 

3  J  Hough,  History  of  Christianity  in  India  Vol  IV,  Seeley,  Burnside,  and 
Seeley;  Hatchard  and  Son;  Nisbet  and  Co.  (London,  1845),  pp.  673- 
679. 

4  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services:  Baptism ,  Matrimony , 
Prayer  for  the  Sick,  House  Dedication  &  Funeral,  The  Mar  Thoma  Sabha 
Book  Department  (Tiruvalla,  1988),  pp.  24-47. 
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rite  includes  extra  prayers  which  will  be  indicated  by  fmal.]. 
The  rite  of  marriage  for  widows  is  then  compared  with  that  of 
first  marriage.  All  of  these  rites  reveal  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
Syrian  Church  and  the  variety  that  exists  within  the  tradition. 

Betrothal 

Our  three  rites  all  divide  the  marriage  into  two  services, 
betrothal  and  crowning.  At  one  time  they  were  separate  events, 
now  they  are  one.5  The  rubrics  of  H  require  that  the  couple  go 
to  confession  and  receive  the  Qurbana,  prior  to  the  ceremony.6 
The  Orthodox  tradition  is  the  same  in  India,  the  couple  often 
receiving  communion  on  the  day  of  the  marriage.  However, 
the  Mar  Thoma  Church  insists  that  they  receive  communion 
the  Sunday  before,  and  there  is  no  private  confession  in  this 
Church. 


Hakensack 

Madras 

Tiruvalla 

Betrothal 

Question  to  fiance 

Question  to  guardian 

Signing  of  register 

Joining  of  hands 

Blessing 

Part  1 

Introduction 

Consent 

Kauma 

First  Service 

Glory  be 

Glory  be 

Glory  be* 

Make  us  worthy 

Make  us  worthy  (  ) 

Make  us  worthy  (  ) 

Ps  51 

Ps  51* 

[Ps  51  mal.] 

Hymn 

Hymn (  ) 

Hymn  (s) 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer (  ) 

Quqal’yon  Ps  45: 1 ,2,3 

Kuklion  Ps  45:1,2 

Kuklyon  Ps  45:1,2 

Eqbo  SoS  5 

Eqbo  *SoS  5 

Ekba*  SoS  5:10,15 

Husoyo 

s  K  Valuparampil,  The  Theology  and  Spirituality  of  Holy  Matrimony 
According  to  the  Malankara  Syrian  Church’,  Christian  Orient ,  Vol  XI, 
No  3  (September  1990),  p.  137. 

6  Mar  Athanasius,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
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Proemion 

Proemion  (  ) 

Proemion  (  ) 

Sedro 

Sedra 

Sedra  (s) 

Deaconal  Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn  (s) 

Hymn  * 

Etro 

Incense  * 

Prayer 

Blessing  rings 

Glory  be 

Eternal  praise 

May  these  rings 

I  bless 

These  rings  are  blessed 

May  the  right  hand 

May  the  right  hand 

May  our  Lord  Jesus 
[May  the  nght  hand 
mal.j 

Prayer  for  bride/groom 

Prayer  for  bride/groom 

Prayer  for  bnde/groom  * 

Sogheesah 

Sugheeso  * 

Final  Prayer 

Hoothmath  * 

Blessing 

St  James 

Trisagion 

Traisagion 

Lord's  prayer 

Lord’s  prayer 

The  table  immediately  shows  that  there  is  an  almost  identi¬ 
cal  structure  to  the  rites.  The  minor  variations  being  in  the  omis¬ 
sion  or  addition  of  various  hymns  and  prayers.  Having  said 
that,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  content  of  the  prayers. 
I  have  tried  to  indicate  this  with  symbols,  *  if  the  prayer  is  the 
same,  ( )  if  it  is  similar,  (s)  if  it  is  shorter,  (1)  if  it  is  longer.  M 
and  T  are  more  closely  related  than  H  and  M.  Indeed  T  has 
stuck  close  to  the  Syrian  tradition  and  shows  its  reformation  to 
be  conservative  with  regard  to  weddings.7 

H  has  introduced  a  ‘Betrothal  Service’  before  the  marriage 
and  questions  of  consent  at  the  beginning  of  the  wedding. 
Stevenson  has  interpreted  this  rite  in  Western  terms  seeing  the 
rings  in  the  betrothal  as  engagement  rings  and  the  rings  of  the 
first  service  as  wedding  rings.8  But  this  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  rite.  The  first  service  is  one  of  betrothal.  T  even  entitles 

7  For  Mar  Thoma  theology  of  marriage  see,  KV  Mathew,  The  Faith  and 
Practice  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church,  CMS  Press  (Kottayam,  1985),  pp. 
58-66. 

s  KW  Stevenson,  To  Join  Together,  Pueblo  (New  York,  1987),  p.  63. 
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it  ‘engagement’.  It  would  seem  that  this  preliminary  material 
in  H  is  an  adaptation  to  the  American  context,  but  liturgical ly 
it  is  a  duplication.  Western  Christians  find  it  difficult  to  come 
to  terms  with  a  wedding  that  has  no  consent,  wedding  rings,  or 
vows  made  by  the  couple.  As  M  makes  it  clear,  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  service.  CA  Abraham  com¬ 
ments  ‘mutual  consent. ..is  clearly  implied  in  the  first  part. ..but 
no  legal  format  is  given  to  this  within  the  frame  of  the  serv- 

•  5  Q 

ice  . 

T  has  introduced  a  exhortation  to  the  beginning.  Such  ma¬ 
terial  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church,  and  of 
the  reformed  Churches  of  the  West.  It  exhorts  the  couple  to  a 
deep  experience  of  the  forgiveness  of  God.  It  also  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  Syrian  view  of  marriage: 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  bridegroom  and  the  Church  is  the 
bride.  He  loved  the  Church  and  gave  himself  for  her.  We 
remember  this  ideal  in  the  marriage  service.9 10 

The  service  celebrates  this  relationship.  Indeed  it  remem¬ 
bers  it,  not  in  only  a  mental  way,  but  in  the  participatory  nature 
of  the  biblical  meaning  of  to  remember.  Marriage  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  mode  of  participation  in  this  love  relationship. 

The  sedro  has  similar  themes  in  H,  M  and  T,  but  H  and  T 
are  shorter.  H  starts  with  the  incarnation  and  sees  baptism  as 
the  point  at  which  the  church  is  made  ‘Your  glorious  betrothed'. 
The  ring  is  seen  as  the  manifestation  of  unity  and  thus  the  prayer 
proceeds  to  petition  for  the  blessing  of  the  ring  and  the  couple. 
M  follows  the  same  line  of  thought  but  develops  it  in  slightly 
different  ways.  It  also  sees  the  ring  in  eucharistic  terms,  ‘who 
hast  given  her  Thy  Holy  body  and  conquering  blood  as  a  ring’. 
All  the  sedros  ask  for  the  blessing  to  continue  into  the  age  to 


9  CA  Abraham,  The  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  of  the  Syro-Malankara 
Church’,  in  J  Vellian  (cd.),  Crown  Veil  Cross,  Syrian  Churches  Series 
Vol.  XV,  Anita  Press  (Poona,  1990),  p.  48. 

10  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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come,  ‘make  them  joyful  together  all  the  days  of  their  life 
through  this  banquet,  which  is  temporal,  and  graciously  con¬ 
duct  them  to  the  heavenly  banquet,  where  the  angels  inces¬ 
santly  rejoice'  (M).  Indeed  H  puts  this  in  nuptial  terms,  ‘may 
they,  with  joy  and  delight,  [who]  attain  the  present  bridal  cham¬ 
ber,  be  worthy  of  the  eternal  chamber  of  gladness’. 

CA  Abraham  regards  the  hymn  after  the  sedro  as  ‘short  but 
very  significant'.1 1 

When  the  heavenly  bridegroom  espoused  the  faithful  and 
holy  Church,  He  called  Peter  and  John,  and  appointed 
Peter  as  a  householder  and  John  as  a  preacher,  and  com¬ 
manded  them  to  watch  over  the  Church  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  with  his  precious  blood.12 

In  this  is  a  reminder  not  only  of  the  nuptial  relationship  of 
the  Church  but  of  the  provision  by  the  Bridegroom  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  their  role  of  ‘watching  over’  being  continued  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Word  and  in  the  sacred  orders.  However,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  suggest  that  this  hymn  supports  claim  of  any 
one  particular  see.  It  is  included  in  T  which  clearly  does  not 
regard  it  as  indicative  of  anything  save  a  general  statement  of 
the  apostolicity  of  the  Church.  Brown  has  a  longer  version  of 
this  hymn,  which  moves  away  from  ecclesiology  stressing  the 
sacredness  of  the  mysteries: 

Everyone  who  comes  to  thee  apart  from  me  who  begat 
thee  with  water, 

Thou  shouldst  not  allow  him  to  learn  the  mysteries  which 
are  kept  sacred  among  the  faithful.13 

This  is  almost  a  call  for  the  disciplina  arcani. 

M  puts  the  blessing  of  the  rings  in  the  active,  ‘I  bless  these 

11  CA  Abraham  (1988)  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

12  J  Hough,  op.  cit.,  p.  674. 

13  L  Brown,  The  Indian  Christians  of  St  Thomas ,  CUP  (Cambridge,  1 956, 
1982),  p.  256. 
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rings’.  This  is  most  unusual.  H  and  T  both  use  the  passive, 
'May  these  rings  be  blessed'.  Abraham’s  reports  the  passive  in 
the  Syro-Malankara  church,14  and  the  passive  is  found  in  the 
Pampakuda  text.  It  may  be  at  this  point  that  M  reflects  a  cor¬ 
rupted  text  suffering  from  latinization.  The  blessing  of  the 
crowns  in  M  is  also  active  ‘I  bless  these  crowns’  which  again 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  use  of  the  passive  in  T,  H,  and 
Pampakuda. 

The  extent  of  the  use  of  material  from  the  royal  marriage 
Psalm  (45)  and  the  Song  of  Songs  varies  from  rite  to  rite.  The 
use  of  these  passages  is  however  very  significant  for  they  con¬ 
tain  the  bride  praising  the  bridegroom.  This  theme  is  greatly 
developed  in  the  Sogheesah,  T  am  the  Church  and  the  bride  of 
the  Most  High'.  M  and  T  have  a  much  shorter  version  of  this 
than  that  translated  by  Brown.  ^  In  M  and  T  the  Church  sings 
her  wedding  song  praising  the  Most  High  who  took  her  from 
idolatry  and  brought  her  to  the  hidden  mysteries. 

I  am  blessed  because  he  has  married  me. 

I  worship  the  Bridegroom  who  came  and  espoused  me. 

All  creation  rejoices,  for  in  my  poverty  I  was  made  rich  on 
the  day  he  betrothed  himself  to  me.16 

Christ  is  praise  for  his  redemption,  for  the  spiritual  armour 
of  baptism,  and  ’the  ring  of  His  holy  body  and  blood'.  Brown's 
longer  text  continues  the  hymn  with  the  Church  searching  af¬ 
ter  her  lover. 

I  went  round  by  sea  and  land; 

None  could  tell  me  where  he  was; 

I  searched  for  him  in  Bethlehem; 

They  said  to  me,  'He  has  departed  for  Egypt’.17 

14  CA  Abraham  (1988),  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

I  <s  L  Brown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  256-258. 

16  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  op.  cit.,  p.  32 

17  L  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  257. 
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The  search  motif  of  the  song  is  reminiscent  of  the  quest  of 
the  beloved  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  T  looked  for  the  one  my 
heart  loves;  l  looked  for  him  but  did  not  find  him’  (SoS  3:  1). 
The  Church  searches  in  Bethlehem,  Egypt,  Nazareth,  Jordan, 
the  wedding  feast  (at  Cana),  the  wilderness,  Zion,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  one  step  behind.  She  weeps  bitterly  at  the  news  of  the 
Lover's  crucifixion  and  burial  but  finally  she  meets  the  risen 
Lord. 

An  angel  answered  me  and  said,  ‘Weep  not!  He  is  risen 
from  the  tomb’. 

I  heard  his  voice  and  rejoiced; 

My  face  shone  and  I  was  full  of  joy, 

I  answered  him  and  embraced  him. 

He  answered  me  lovingly  and  said: 

‘Peace  be  to  thee,  O  worthy  woman. 

Who  has  been  betrothed  to  me  on  the  cross, 

I  ascend  to  the  Lather  and  I  send  to  thee  the  Holy  Spirit' . 18 

The  last  stanza  is  based  on  the  encounter  between  Mary 
Magdelene  and  Jesus  (Jn  20:  10-17).  This  remarkable  song  is 
not  found  in  H. 

The  discussion  above  illustrates  the  differences  in  the 
prayers,  and  many  more  minor  variations  exist.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  common  structure  to  the  first  service  in  all  three 
rites. 

Crowning 

The  second  part  of  the  service  is  the  crowning.  In  India  this 
is  done  with  necklaces  that  have  a  cross  attached  to  them.  There 
is  also  the  addition  in  India  of  the  local  custom  of  the  minnu 
and  sari.19 


18  Ibid.,  p.  258. 

19  M  Korikara,  The  Sacredness  of  Marriage  and  Family  in  the  Cultural 
Milieu  of  the  St  Thomas  Christians ,  Pontifica  Universitas  Lateranensis 
(Roma,  1988),  pp.  4-13. 
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Hakensack 

Madras 

Tiruvalla 

Second  Service 

Part  2 

Glory  be 

Glory  be 

Glory  be  * 

Make  us  worthy 

Make  us  worthy  (  ) 

Make  us  worthy  * 

Hymn 

May  God  who  blessed  (I) 

May  God  blessed 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Quqal'yon  Ps  21 : 1  -4 

Kukilion  Ps  21:1,3 

Kuklyon  Ps  21:1,3 

Eqbo 

Deacon's  prayer 

(Eqbo  mal.) 

Husoyo 

Proemion 

Promion 

Promion  * 

Sedro 

Sedra 

Sedra  (s) 

Hymn 

Kookayah  (  ) 

Chant  * 

Etro 

Incense 

Prayer 

Ps  93:1 

Eph  5:21-33 

Eph  5:20,22-28 

Eph  5:21-28 

Canticle 

Ps  21:1 

Mt  19:3-0 

Mt  19:1-6 

Mt  19:1-6 

Prayer 

Prayer 

[Chant  mal.] 

Prayer  over  crowns 

Blessed  and  prefected  be 

I  Bless 

These  crowns  are  blessed 

Elevation 

Elevation 

Elevation  over  groom 

Deaconal  hymn 

Deaconal  hymn  ( 1 ) 

Crowning 

Elevation  over  bride 

Crowing 

Crowing 

Crowing 

Prayer  for  bestman 

Prayer  for  bridesmaid 

Prayer  for  couple 

Blessing  of  couple  ( 1 ) 

Blessing  of  couple  (s) 

Song 

Song 

minnu  &  sari 

St  James 

Mar  Jacob 

Mar  Jacob 

Admonition 

Conclusion 

Hoothma 

Joining  of  right  hands 

Blessing 

Removal  of  crowns 

Lord’s  Prayer 

Nicene  Creed 

Quqal’yon  Ps  45:9-12 

Cup  of  wine 
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The  hymn  of  blessing  after  the  introductory  prayer  is  con¬ 
siderable  longer  in  the  Indian  rites.  In  H  it  has  3  stanzas,  in  M 
and  in  T  it  has  6  stanzas.  Only  the  first  2  stanzas  in  H  are 
common  to  all  rites,  and  H  addresses  the  first  stanza  to  Christ, 
while  M  and  T  direct  it  to  God.  Here  the  rites  look  to  the  patri¬ 
archs,  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebecca, 
Jacob  and  Rachel.  Joseph  is  also  included  but  there  is  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  wife.  In  each  petition  the  request  is  that  God  ‘bless 
these  your  servants  with  his  abundant  grace’.  The  Mar  Thoma 
rite  includes  a  +  in  the  text  just  before  the  word  bless.  At  this 
point  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  over  the  couple,  who  also 
cross  themselves.  This  makes  a  most  moving  ceremony. 

The  sedro  in  M  and  H  are  very  different.  H  starts  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  then  prays  for  the  couple  and 
their  life  together  including  the  gift  of  children  and  wise 
parenting.  M  by  contrast  begins  with  the  worship  of  the  angels 
and  prays  for  the  healing  and  salvation  of  God’s  servants.  In¬ 
deed  this  prayer  seems  to  have  no  distinctive  marriage  themes 
in  it  at  all.  T  would  seem  to  be  a  shortened  version  of  this 
prayer  in  M. 

The  hymn  after  the  Sedro  is  a  song  of  praise  of  the  Church: 

O  Holy  Church,  thou  art  exceedingly  fair. 

Solomon  did  sing  of  thee,  that  thy  lips  drop  as  the  honey 
comb, 

and  the  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Leba¬ 
non... 

O  daughter  of  the  Gentiles  how  fair  thou  art!’  20 

Again  there  are  allusions  to  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  lips 
that  drip  honeycomb  is  from  SoS  4:  1 1,  as  is  the  fragrance  of 
the  garments  being  like  ‘the  smell  of  Lebanon’  (M).  The  cry 
‘how  beautiful  you  are’  is  from  SoS  4:  1  The  Song  of  Solomon 
uses  the  phrase  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  (e.g.  1:5),  Isaiah  uses 
Daughter  of  Zion  (e.g.  1 :  8),  as  does  Jeremiah  (e.g.  6:  2).  The 


20  J  Hough,  op.  cit.,  pp.  676-677. 
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expression  Daughter  of  the  Gentiles  would  seem  to  be  varia¬ 
tions  on  this,  pointing  out  that  the  Church  is  now  composed  of 
the  Gentiles  as  distinct  from  Old  Testament  times.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  hymn  H  meditates  on  Ps  45:  9b,  ‘at  your  right 
hand  is  the  royal  bride7.  M  and  T  envisage  the  Church  as  like 
‘the  sun  that  enlightens  the  whole  world’.  In  this  hymn  we 
have  the  Church  of  Christ  being  praised.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  Lover  praising  the  beloved  in  Song  of  Solomon  4.  Later  we 
will  also  see  the  converse,  the  Church  praising  Christ. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  lessons  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  chart.  Indeed  the  situation  is  even  more  complex;  for  the 
epistle  Brown  has  Eph  5:20-6,  31,  Pampakuda  Eph  5:  20-6:3, 
and  Abraham  Eph  5:  20-33;  but  they  all  agree  (against  our 
texts)  that  the  gospel  is  Mt  19:  1  - 1 2.  These  are  of  course  minor 
variations  but  again  they  illustrate  the  diversity  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion. 

M  has  the  joining  of  the  hands  at  the  time  of  the  reading  of 
the  epistle.  H  has  it  later  in  the  service  at  the  time  of  the  admo¬ 
nition.  Brown  reports  this  as  the  practice  in  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  India.  Interestingly  the  Malabar  Independent  Syrian 
Church  has  another  variation,  joining  hands  at  the  time  of  the 
reading  of  the  gospel.21  This  is  also  the  tradition  in  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church.  Each  rite  is  therefore  different. 

The  crowning  itself  is  basically  the  same  in  all  three  rites, 
even  if  the  words  are  only  similar.  H  adds  a  prayer  over  the 
crowns  which  is  rich  in  allusions  to  crowning  in  the  scriptures: 

O  Lord. ..who  did  crown  the  earth  with  its  fruits. ..who 
did  crown  kings,  priests,  and  prophets. .who  crowned  king 
David  with  the  crown  of  victory...22 

M  has  the  strange  T  bless  these  crowns’,  which  has  been 
commented  upon  before.  M  includes  a  long  deaconal  hymn 

- 1  JRK  Fenwick,  The  Malabar  Independent  Syrian  Church ,  Grove  Books 
(Bramcote,  1992),  p.  54. 

22  Mar  Athanasius,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 
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with  material  not  found  in  the  other  rites.  This  includes  peti¬ 
tions  such  as: 

O  bridegroom  of  truth,  who  art  ever  exalted,  come  to  us 
quickly,  that  we  may  ever  rejoice  with  thee. 

Eve  was  released  from  the  curse,  because  our  Lord  was 
crowned  with  a  crown  of  thorns.23 

In  T  some  of  this  material  is  used  at  the  elevation  of  the 
crown  over  the  bride. 

The  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  this  couple  is  much  fuller  in 
the  Indian  rites.  It  looks  to  the  relationship  of  Christ  and  the 
Church: 

May  Christ  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  seal  your  marriage 
with  his  own  true  seal. 

May  you  be  happy  with  each  other  as  Christ  delight  in 
His  Church.24 

But  it  also  goes  through  various  patriarchs  asking  that  the 
blessing  they  received  be  meted  on  the  couple: 

May  you  attain  the  blessing  of  those  who  believed  in 
God,  and  were  counted  worthy  to  hope  in  him.25 

Thus  it  is  the  God  who  ‘descended  on  Mount  Sinai  to  make 
a  covenant  with  the  bride  which  was  brought  out  of  Egypt' 
who  mets  out  blessing  and  in  whose  love  the  couple  are  par¬ 
ticipating. 

M  and  T  introduce  a  song  after  the  blessing  of  the  couple, 
kO  Gardener  of  Eden'.  Another  version  of  this  hymn  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  George  Theckedath,  who  calls  it,  ‘perhaps  the  most 
delicate  and  exquisite  love  poetry  in  all  literature’.26  Here  we 
have  a  song  of  the  Church  singing  of  her  love  for  her  bride¬ 
groom. 


22  J  Hough,  op.  cit.,  pp.  677-678. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  678. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  678. 

26  G  Theckedath,  “Romantic  Poetry  in  the  Antiochene  Marriage  rite', 
The  Harp ,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,2,3  (July  1992),  p.  229. 
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My  soul  is  thrilled  with  burning  love, 

And  my  poor  stricken  heart  is  set  on  fire; 

Passion’s  onslaught  makes  my  limbs  tremble, 

On  thy  shoulders  strong  let  me  lean. 

Indeed  the  poem  continues  in  such  a  vein: 

At  my  beauty  deign  to  cast  thine  eyes, 

And  lead  me  gently  to  the  bridal  chamber; 

And  as  I  receive.  Thy  sweet  embrace 
In  reckless  slumber  may  I  fall.27 

This  and  the  other  similar  hymns  are  remarkable  composi¬ 
tions  and  the  gems  of  the  rite. 

There  is  no  mention  in  H  of  the  tali  and  sari,  for  these  are 
Indian  customs.  What  is  more  surprising  is  its  omission  from 
M,  (although  they  are  included  in  the  Indian  Orthodox 
Malayalam  text).  This  is  not  to  say  that  tali  and  sari  were  not 
practised  in  the  last  century,  rather  it  is  not  included  in  the  text. 
Brown  reports  that  the  priests  sing  a  particular  song  about  the 
cross  at  this  ceremony,28  as  does  Abraham.29  This  is  not  how¬ 
ever  sung  in  the  Mar  Thoma  Church. 

The  cross  is  the  sign  of  union. 

The  cross  is  the  symbol  of  victory. 

By  the  cross  we  are  saved. 

In  the  cross  we  glory. 

‘The  cross. ..is  sacred  as  the  symbol  of  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage.'70  This  song  is  not  found  in  our  texts,  but  exists  in 
customary  practice.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church  this  ceremony  is  never  done  by  bishops  (again 
this  is  a  custom,  there  seems  to  be  no  theological  reason  for 
this).  However  this  practice  sometimes  is  performed  by  Ortho¬ 
dox  bishops. 


27  Ibid. 

2S  L  Brown,  op.  cit. ,  p.  259. 

29  CA  Abraham  ( 1988),  op.  cit.,  p.  71 . 

70  CK  Mattam,  ‘Malanakara  Marriage  Rites’, Pax,  Vol  24,  No.  150  (April 
1934),  p.  10. 
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All  services  finish  with  an  admonition.  T  has  divided  this 
into  three  sections,  hoothma,  exhortation  to  all,  and  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  bride  and  the  groom.  Only  the  first  two  parts  of  this 
are  paralleled  in  M.  In  H  the  exhortation  is  quite  different  save 
for  the  passage  at  the  point  of  the  joining  of  hands.  This  is  a 
common  section  to  all  three  rites  in  which  the  couple  are  re¬ 
minded  that  they  stand  before  the  altar  of  God,  that  they  are 
united  to  one  another,  and  that  the  priest  is  innocent  of  the 
faults  of  the  couple.  Although  united  by  God  the  couple  are 
expected  to  work  at  their  marriage  that  it  might  continue  to 
exhibit  the  grace  of  God. 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  ending  of  the  rites.  T  adds  a 
blessing.  M  in  a  similar  way  finished  the  conclusion  with  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  us'.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  H  which  has  much  more  material  in  the  ending.  Abraham 
reports  that  in  the  Syro-Malankara  the  Creed  and  the  Kuklion 
are  sung.3  1  Brown  only  knows  the  Lord’s  Prayer.32  Pampakuda, 
omits  the  prayer  for  the  removal  of  the  crowns,  and  includes  as 
a  rubric  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  and  the  Kuklion  to  the 
Theotokos.  In  India  the  crowns  are  necklaces,  and  thus  the 
prayer  for  the  removal  of  the  crowns  becomes  obsolete.  But 
the  inclusion  or  not  of  the  Kuklion  seems  to  have  no  rime  or 
reason.  It  is  expected  that  it  might  be  omitted  in  T,  but  not 
from  M. 

Once  again  considerable  variation  in  the  prayers  is  seen 
within  a  common  structure.  Turning  to  another  order  of  mar¬ 
riage,  that  for  widows  and  widowers,  reveals  further  the  nature 
of  the  marriage  rite  and  the  Syrian  theology  of  marriage. 

Order  for  the  marriage  of  widows  and  widowers 

This  service  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Isaiah  of 
Basibrina  (+1425). 33  Although  divorce  is  known  in  the  canons 


31  CA  Abraham  (1988),  op.  cit.,  p.  71 . 

32  L  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  259. 

33  Mar  Athanasius,  op.  cit.,  introduction. 
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of  the  Church,  this  is  a  service  for  those  who  have  suffered 
bereavement.  The  rubrics  say  that,  if  one  of  the  partners  has 
not  been  previously  married,  then  the  normal  service  should 
he  followed,  except  that  sections  will  be  left  out  for  the  person 
who  is  remarrying.  There  is  a  Byzantine  order  of  second  mar¬ 
riage34  and  some  evidence  for  Western  forms.35  The  text  is 
found  in  H. 


First  Service 

First  Marriage 

Second  Marriage 

Consent 

Consent 

Glory  be 

Glory  be 

make  us  worthy 

Make  us  worthy 

Ps  5  1 

Ps  5 1  * 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Prayer 

Prayer (  ) 

QuqFyon  Ps  45: 1 ,2,9 

Quqal'yon  Ps  45: 1 ,2 

Eqbo  SoS 

Eqbo 

Husoyo 

Husoyo  * 

Proemion 

Proemion 

Sedro 

Sedro 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Etro 

Incense 

Blessing  rings 

May  these  rings 

May  the  right  hand 

Prayer  for  bride/ 

groom 

Final  Prayer 

St  Ephrem 

St  James 

Concluding  Prayer 

Trisagion 

Trisagion  * 

Lord's  Prayer 

Lord’s  Prayer 

44  IF  Hapgood,  Service  Book ,  (Englewood,  1983),  pp.  302-305. 

J  Madey,  The  Second  Marragc  in  the  Syrian  Church  of  Antioch',  The 
Church  l  Love ,  J  Madey  and  G  Kaniarakath  (eds.),  “EBOSC"  Publica¬ 
tions  -9/  Oriental ia  -2,  CMS  Press  (Kottayam,  1977),  pp.  1 19-130. 
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At  first  sight  the  service  is  the  same  as  the  first  wedding 
except  for  the  omission  of  the  blessing  and  giving  of  the  be¬ 
trothal  rings.  This  service  is,  however,  very  different  in  tone. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  there  are  only  a  few  prayers  in 
common  between  the  two  services  (as  indicated  by  *).  The 
second  marriage  service  has  a  much  more  penitential  tone.  The 
sedro  asks  : 

Remember.. .your  mercies,  your  covenant,  and  your  prom¬ 
ise  made  to  Abraham  let  your  merciful  countenance  shine 
on  these  your  servants  who  have  consented  to  be  united 
in  holy  wedlock. ..Turn  them  not  away  with  empty  hands 
from  the  treasure  of  your  mercies36 

The  joy  that  fills  the  first  wedding  is  now  tempered.  The 
omission  of  the  blessing  of  the  rings  leads  to  the  omission  of 
much  of  the  theology  of  betrothal.  Indeed  the  tile  is  merely  the 
‘first  service’,  where  as  in  a  first  wedding  it  is  also  subtitled 
‘the  blessing  of  rings’.  Clearly  there  is  joy  for  the  couple  and 
the  blessing  of  God  is  being  sought: 

Grant  them  to  rejoice  in  each  other  in  accordance  with  your 
will... 

but  apart  from  the  Eqbo,  Quqal’yon,  and  St  Ephrem,  the 
celebration  of  the  relationship  between  Christ  and  the  Church 
is  muted.  All  the  material  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  omit¬ 
ted. 


36  Mar  Athanasius,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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Second  Service 

First  Marriage 

Second  Marriage 

Glory  be 

Glory  be 

Make  us  worthy 

O  Lord,  who  is  the  hope 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Quqal’yon  Ps  21:1-4 

Quql’yon  Ps  2 1 : 1 ,2 

Eqbo 

Eqbo 

Husoyo 

Husoyo  * 

Proem  ion 

Proemion 

Sedro 

Sedro 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Etro 

Etro 

Ps  93:1 

Ps  93:1 

Eph  5:21-33 

1  Cor  7:1-11 

Mt  19:3-6 

Mk  10:2-9 

Prayer 

Blessing  prayer 

Prayer  over  crowns 

Blessed  be 

Elevation 

Deaconal  hymn 

Crowning 

Prayer  for  bestman 

Prayer  for  bridesmaid 

Prayer  for  couple 

St  James 

St  Eph  re  m 

Admonition 

Joining  of  right  hands 

Joining  of  right  hands 

Admonition 

Removal  of  crowns 

Blessing  (  ) 

Lord'd  Prayer 

Lord's  Prayer  * 

Nicene  Creed 

Nicene  Creed  * 

Quqal’yon  Ps  45:9- 1 2 

Quqal'yon  Ps  45:9-12 

Cup  of  wine 
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In  the  ‘second  service'  the  crowning  is  omitted.  But  once 
again  further  subtle  changes  have  been  made.  The  altering  of 
the  lessons  is  significant.  ICor  7:  1-11  is  somewhat  negative 
suggesting  that  singleness  is  a  better  option.  Mk  10  includes 
Jesus  saying  that  because  of  hardness  of  heart  divorce  was  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  goes  on  to  reiterate  the  one 
flesh  relationship.  The  challenge  of  life  long  union  is  there, 
but  against  a  background  of  concessions. 

The  Sedro  talks  of  the  blessing  on  Abraham  in  his  visit  by 
God.  The  petition  is  that  God  should  bring  similar  blessing  to 
the  couple.  This  is  a  much  shorter  prayer  than  for  a  ‘first  mar¬ 
riage'  which  had  rejoiced  in  the  creation  of  male  and  female. 
There  is  considerable  use  of  material  from  the  patriarchs: 

Bless  this  bridegroom  as  Jacob  was  blessed 
May  the  bride  become  like  Rebecca. 

As  in  the  first  service,  the  material  on  the  relationship  of 
Christ  and  his  church  is  more  circumspect. 

Madey  concludes  his  discussion  of  this  service  saying;  ‘this 
rite  which  is  lacking  the  essential  parts  of  the  rite  of 
matrimony.. .makes  clear  that  marriage  is  a  sacred  institution 
joining  husband  and  wife  together  for  ever.  But  since  marriage 
is  lived  on  earth,  there  may  be  serious  reasons  for  a  second 
union  which  has  to  be  tolerated  by  the  church.’37 

The  Mar  Thoma  Church  has  no  rite  of  second  marriage  for 
widows  or  widowers.  The  practice  is  to  bless  the  rings,  as  in 
first  marriage,  but  to  omit  the  crowning.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  prayers  and  chants  from  the  first  marriage.  This  implies 
a  very  strong  understanding  of  betrothal,  for  those  who  are 
married  in  this  way  are  viewed  as  married  (and  not  half  mar¬ 
ried).  Divorce  is  very  rare,  and  only  in  unusual  circumstances. 
Those  who  divorce  may  well  be  excommunicated. 


77  J  Madey,  op.  cit.,  p.  1  30. 
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Conclusions 

The  essential  parts  of  the  rite  of  marriage  are  the  blessing  of 
the  ring  and  the  crowning.  This  is  demonstrated  by  their  omis¬ 
sion  from  the  rite  of  second  marriage.  Christian  marriage  itself 
is  a  mystery,  a  reflection  of  the  relationship  of  Christ  and  the 
Church.  ‘The  union  of  husband  and  wife  is  at  once  elevated 
and  sanctified  by  linking  it  to  the  union  between  Christ  and 
His  Church.'  It  is  because  this  is  the  central  motif  in  the  rite 
that  second  marriage  is  only  tolerated.  There  is  no  failure  in 
Christ's  love  for  his  Church,  and  this  is  not  ended  by  death. 
Unfortunately  humans  are  mortal  (and  sinful)  and  thus  second 
marriage  may  become  necessary  for  widows  and  widowers. 

This  study  has  shown  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
individual  prayers  between  the  different  rites  but  that  the  over¬ 
all  structure  is  the  same.  This  reflects  a  tradition  that  has  only 
recently  used  printed  texts,  and  which  therefore  allows  varia¬ 
tions  to  develop  in  the  manuscript  tradition  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  malpans  and  bishops.  If  more  could  be  found  out  about 
the  Mosul  rite,  then  even  greater  variation  might  be  discov¬ 
ered  (even  perhaps  in  structure).  The  MarThoma  reforms  seem 
to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  rite  save  to  remove  any  prayers 
to  the  Virgin.  Indeed  the  Mar  Thoma  rite  stands  in  the  Syrian 
tradition,  and  has  not  given  way  to  any  Western  marriage  lit¬ 
urgy  (consent  and  vows  have  not  been  introduced).  H  has  added 
consent,  but  this  seems  to  an  adaptation  to  life  in  the  States. 

There  seems  to  be  some  relationship  between  the  Mar 
Thoma  translation  and  M.  I  should  like  to  conjecture  that  M 
was  consulted  in  drawing  up  the  English  rite  T.  M  however  at 
various  points  is  a  very  strange  text,  and  diverges  from 
Pampakuda.  It  was  obtained  in  India  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  and  contains  corruptions,  but  may  also  include  earlier 
strata  than  the  present  text.  Perhaps  the  latter  has  undergone 
correction  after  the  patriarchal  visits.  The  history  of  West  Syr- 


CA  Abraham  ( 1990),  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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ian  liturgy  in  India  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  only  conjectures 
can  be  made  at  the  present  time.39 

The  Syrian  marriage  rite  is  very  beautiful,  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  church,  with  some  unique  hymns.  Of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  are  those  where  the  church  sings  of  her  love  for  Christ, 
and  those  where  Christ  praises  the  church.  It  is  in  India  that 
these  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  their  fullest  forms.  This 
rite  deserves  to  be  better  known,  I  hope  this  and  the  next  chap¬ 
ter  contributes  towards  that  aim. 


1)9  See,  Fr  Cyril,  The  Antoichcne  Rite  in  the  Malankara  Church’,  J  Vellian 
(ed.),  The  Malabar  Church,  OCA  186,  (Roma,  1970),  pp.  137-164. 


CHAPTER  TEN 

CHRIST  AND  HIS  BRIDE  IN 
SYRIAN  WEDDINGS 

The  last  chapter  examined  the  Syrian  marriage  rite.  This 
one  will  concentrate  on  the  metaphor  of  the  heavenly  Bride¬ 
groom-Bride,  and  its  relation  to  the  liturgical  ceremonies  of 
espousal  and  crowning.  As  already  pointed  out,  this  relation¬ 
ship  is  seen  as  the  model  for  marriage,  and  the  beautiful  liturgy 
both  draws  upon  and  develops  it  in  many  directions.  The  im¬ 
age  of  Christ  and  his  Bride  has  had  less  impact  in  western  rites, 
but  in  the  Syrian  tradition  this  imagery  is  found  both  in  the 
marriage  liturgy  and  even  in  the  office.1 2 *  Thus  it  is  a  strong 
metaphor  in  the  Syrian  tradition.  Although  the  relationship  of 
Christ  and  the  church  is  of  interest  to  all  churches,  the  richness 
of  the  Syrian  marriage  rite  can  be  of  universal  edification.  This 
chapter  will  primarily  look  at  this  theme  in  two  versions  of  the 
West  Syrian  rite,  that  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox,-  and  of  the  Mar 
Thoma,-^  but  will  also  include  some  complementary  material 
from  the  rite  of  the  Church  of  the  East.4 

1  J  Vellian,  ‘The  Church  as  Bride  in  the  East  Syrian  Liturgy’,  Studia 
Liturgica,  1 1  (1976),  pp.  59-64. 

2  Metropolitan  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  of  Sol¬ 
emnization  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony,  1 974.  From  now  on  this  will 
be  referred  to  as  Sy  0. 

Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church.  Order  of  Services.  Baptism,  Matrimony, 
Prayer  for  Sick,  House  Dedication  and  Funeral,  The  Mar  Thoma  Sabah 
Book  Depot  (Tiruvalla,  Kerala,  1988).  From  now  on  this  will  be  referred 
to  as  MT. 

4  PG  Badger,  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals.  Vol.  2.,  Darf  Publishers 
Limited,  (London,  1987),  pp.  244-281.  From  now  on  this  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  CoEast. 
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The  Heavenly  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride 

Jesus  himself  used  the  imagery  of  the  Bridegroom  (Mk  2:18) 
and  of  the  heavenly  wedding  feast  (Mt  25:  1-13).  These  ideas 
are  also  found  in  Revelation  (19:  6-9;  21:  1-3),  and  Paul  com¬ 
pares  the  relationship  of  husband  and  wife  to  Christ  and  the 
Church  (Eph  5:  22-33).  The  theme  of  ‘the  marriage  of  the  Lamb' 
does  not  occur  in  Syrian  marriage  rites.  Perhaps  this  reflects 
the  strong  influence  of  early  material,  for  the  early  Syrian  church 
did  not  include  the  book  of  Revelation  within  its  canon.5 

All  theSyrian  traditions  address  Christ  as  bridegroom: 

O  Lord  Jesus,  Bridegroom  of  truth  and  justice...6 
O  Lord  Messiah,  heavenly  bridegroom...7 
O  Thou  heavenly  Bridegroom... 

Such  ascriptions  are  also  found  in  the  ferial  office: 

Praise  to  you,  Heavenly  Bridegroom,  who  call  all  peo¬ 
ples  to  your  marriage  feast  where  you  yourself  are  im¬ 
molated  and  given  to  them  as  the  food  of  immortality.6 

Holy  Church!  bride  of  the  One  Beloved  Son,  on  this  day 
of  Thursday  invites  all  her  children  to  offer  praise  with 
joy  to  the  holy  Bridegroom...10 

The  hymns  in  the  office  for  festivals  also  utilize  this  im¬ 
agery.  The  following  selection  is  from  the  Epiphany  period. 

Church  of  true  believers  sing  praise  to  the  heavenly  Bride¬ 
groom  who  betrothed  you  in  the  river...11 


5  SP  Brock,  The  Bible  in  the  Syriac  Tradition ,  Prima  Printers 
(Changanacherry,  nd),  p.  50. 

6  Sy  O,  p.  24. 

7  MT,  p.  28. 

8  CoEast,  p.  266. 

9  Francis  Acharya,  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Vol  /,  Kurisumala 
Ashram  (Vagamon  1983),  p.  76. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

1 1  Francis  Acharya,  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Vol  2,  Kurisumala 
Ashram  (Vagamon  1982),  p.  217. 
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As  he  entered  into  the  womb,  he  entered  into  the  river. 
As  he  entered  into  the  grave,  he  entered  into  the  mar¬ 
riage  chamber. 12 

Who  has  ever  seen  a  Bridegroom  offering  himself  in  sac¬ 
rifice  at  his  marriage  feast?  Or  a  bride  rejoicing  in  the 
slaughter  of  her  spouse...?13 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  bride  to  enter  bearing  her  dowry. 
She  is  seated  in  the  bridal  chamber  and  becomes  the 
queen. ..The  Bridegroom  from  on  high  gives  his  body  and 
blood  and  John  brings  the  choice  vesture  from  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Jordan.14 

The  theme  may  be  particularly  strong  in  this  period  because 
of  the  Biblical  association  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  friend  of 
the  Bridegroom.  Even  so  in  the  Syrian  tradition  there  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  development  of  the  idea  in  many  creative  directions. 

In  the  marriage  liturgy  the  focus  is  strongly  on  the 
eschatological  rather  than  the  eucharistic  dimension  of  the  im¬ 
agery: 

Make  us  worthy  O  Lord  of  that  unending  wedding  and 
everlasting  chamber. 16 

Make  us  happy  in  your  heavenly  bridal  chamber.  Make 
us  worthy  of  the  marriage  feast  promised  to  your  saints.16 

The  emphasis  is  not  only  upon  the  feast,  but  in  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  way  upon  the  erotic  side,  the  heavenly  bridal  chamber.  It 
is  the  wedding  feast  and  nuptial  union  of  Christ  and  the  church, 
that  provides  the  model  for  earthly  marriage. 


12  Ibid.,  p.  202. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  229. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

15  Sy  O,  p.  32. 

16  MT,  p.  38. 
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As  Christ  is  the  Bridegroom,  then  the  marriage  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  is  a  model  of  salvation.  The  wonder  of  the 
economy  of  salvation  is  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  nuptial  imagery. 

Glory  to  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  who  betrothed  to  him¬ 
self  the  defiled  church  of  the  Gentiles,  and  by  his  cross 
did  purify  and  cleanse  her  making  her  a  glorious  bride 
for  himself.17 

The  East  Syrian  rite  develops  the  corresponding  idea  of  the 
rejection  of  Israel: 

the  glorious  Bridegroom  Who  has  espoused  thee  -  Re¬ 
pay  Him  praise  in  the  place  of  the  daughter  of  Sion  who 
darkened  his  glory,  and  adored  the  calf.18 

If  Sion  has  been  rejected,  then  this  has  enabled  the  espousal 
of  the  Gentiles  (c.f.  Rom  9:  1-11).  But  the  same  prayer  quali¬ 
fies  this  with  the  history  of  the  spiritual  Israel. 

A  great  marriage  has  the  Son  of  God  made  for  his  Church 
which  he  espoused:  He  set  up  her  bridal  chamber  on 
Mount  Sinai. ..he  invited  to  the  feast  prophets  and 
apostles. ..and  the  angels  prepared  the  dishes  and  brought 
manna,  flesh,  and  quails. ..He  espoused  her  through  Mo¬ 
ses;  through  John  he  wrote  down  her  dowry  in  the  river 
Jordan... 19 

Here  is  a  nuptial  salvation  history,  developing  the  pattern  of 
some  Old  Testament  prophets  (c.f.  Hosea  2:  14-20).  But  the 
Mar  Thoma  rite  comes  closest  to  providing  a  nuptial  model  of 
salvation. 

O  Lord  Messiah,  heavenly  bridegroom,  you  have  cho¬ 
sen  the  daughter  of  the  Gentiles  as  your  church  and 


17  Sy  O,  p.  20. 

18  CoEast,  p.  262. 

19  CoEast,  pp.  264-265. 
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cleansed  her  from  all  defilement  and  transgression  by 
your  innocent  and  holy  blood.  You  offered  yourself  as 
the  Bridegroom  and  betrothed  yourself  to  the  earth-born 
Church,  having  redeemed  her  from  all  bondage  to  all 
unclean  spirits  and  set  her  free  from  all  debts  and  sin.20 

Redemption  here  is  not  so  much  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
but  from  slavery  to  marriage.  This  comes  out  more  clearly  in 
the  song  when  the  minnu  is  tied: 

You  are  my  husband,  O  glorious  one  who  established 
the  Garden  of  Eden. ..My  dowry  you  have  paid  with  your 
Cross.  You  set  me  free  by  your  suffering,  and  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  bride-chamber  for  me  on  high.21 

In  this  model  of  salvation  the  blood  of  Christ  is  seen  as  a 
dowry,  the  payment  necessary  for  the  espousal  of  the  church.  It 
is  a  very  corporate  model  of  salvation  linking  salvation  as 
marriage  with  both  the  cross  and  with  the  eschatological  feast. 
The  eucharist  is  a  foretaste  (as  seen  above  in  the  quotations 
from  the  office);  the  food  of  the  Bride. 

The  Bride  may  have  once  been  unclean,  but  has  been  puri¬ 
fied  by  the  Bridegroom  through  his  blood. 

He  was  hung  on  the  cross  and  she  stood  near  him.  His 
side  was  pierced  with  a  lancet  and  she  was  sprinkled 

•it*  11  'l  'l 

with  his  blood. -- 

Thus  she  is  holy.  The  Syrian  Orthodox  service  also  finds 
room  to  include  in  the  holiness  of  the  Church  both  virginity 
and  marriage: 

O  Bridegroom. ..to  Whom  the  souls  of  pure  virgins  are 
betrothed,  make  worthy  these,  Your  servants,  who.. .have 
taken  you  as  mediator  of  their  marriage.23 


20  MT,  p.  28. 

21  MT,  p.  44. 

22  Sy  O,  p.  24. 

23  Sy  O,  p.  24. 
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Nuptial  holiness  is  therefore  expressed  both  in  marriage  and 
in  consecrated  virginity.  The  Mar  Thoma  in  contrast  have  a 
variation  of  the  same  prayer  without  this  dimension,  empha¬ 
sising  instead  the  need  for  holiness  of  soul. 

O  true  Bridegroom,  you  who  choose  pure  and  virgin  souls 
for  your  wedding.24 

This  interiorises  virginity  and  omits  the  delicate  balance. 
The  Orthodox  form  is  far  more  revealing  as  it  points  to  the 
wider  and  paradoxical  use  of  nuptial  imagery  connected  to  celi¬ 
bacy.25 

By  singing  Ps  45  as  a  hymn  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Orthodox  develop  a  Mariological  dimension  to  marriage.  The 
preliminary  use  of  this  psalm  in  the  marriage  service  links  it  to 
the  Church. 

Who  is  this,  the  king’s  daughter,  of  whom  David  spoke  so 
loudly,  who  with  great  dignity,  stands  at  the  Lord’s  right  hand?... 
She  is  the  faithful  Church  that  stands  fully  adorned.26 

As  such,  the  faithful  Church  stands  as  an  example  to  the 
couple.  Husband  and  wife  relationships  are  modelled  on  Christ 
and  the  Church.  But  the  final  use  of  this  Psalm  as  a  hymn  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  develops  another  connection.  The 
unspoken  assumption  of  this  being  that  Mary  is  a  type  of  the 
Church.27  The  intercession  of  Mary  is  sought  by  linking  the 
psalm  back  to  her  motherhood  through  the  annunciation.  But 
there  is  no  development  of  the  idea  of  Mary  as  Queen.  Royal 
imagery  in  both  Pss  45  and  25  is  the  connection  between  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  crowning  of  the  couple.  The  East  Syrian  rite  says: 
‘Give  thanks,  O  Church,  the  queen,  to  the  Son  of  the  King’,28 


24  MT,  p.29. 

25  Ephrem  of  Syria  ‘A  Marriage  for  all  eternity’:  the  consecration  of  a 
Syrian  bride  of  Christ’,  R.  Murray  (tr.),  Sobornost,  1 1 :  1&2,  pp.  65-68. 

26  Sy  O,  p.  38. 

27  Sy  O,  p.  58 

2y  CoEast,  p.  266. 
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seeing  the  Church  as  Queen.  But  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
do  not  use  the  title  Queen,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  context 
of  this  Psalm  as  a  Mariological  hymn. 

The  metaphor  Bridegroom  -  Bride  has  therefore  significant 
connections  to  many  theological  categories.  The  context  of  the 
service  is  marriage,  but  the  focus  is  wider  including  salvation 
history,  eschatology,  and  Mary.  The  service  itself  falls  into  two 
parts,  the  espousal  and  the  crowning.  These  then  provide  two 
further  themes  for  consideration. 

Espousal 

The  first  part  of  the  marriage  service  is  the  betrothal  rite. 
Once  again  a  number  of  themes  are  developed  relating  the 
events  in  the  service  to  the  relation  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 
These  can  be  seen  to  cluster  around  the  ideas  of  beauty,  be¬ 
trothal,  dowry  and  the  ring. 

The  Orthodox  rite  uses  the  erotic  imagery  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon  in  describing  Christ. 

The  young  man  who  has  betrothed  you  is  like  the  deer 
and  the  young  roe,  therefore,  you  are  blessed  and  He  is 
unceasingly  glorified. 

This  is  a  reference  back  to  Song  of  Solomon  2:9  and  2: 1 7. 
The  common  patristic  interpretation  was  to  see  this  book  as  a 
love  poem  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
boldness  of  the  use  of  this  imagery  in  the  marriage  service  that 
is  striking.  The  liturgy  does  not  shrink  from  the  obvious  earthly 
context  of  marriage  and  then  relating  this  to  the  heavenly  bride. 
In  both  the  erotic  has  its  place.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  in 
the  marriage  relationship  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  heavenly 
espousal.  Also  a  high  position  is  automatically  given  to  eros, 
for  eros  also  speaks  of  the  love  of  the  Bridegroom. 

There  is  no  one  point  of  betrothal  of  the  Church.  Betrothal 
is  the  work  of  Christ. 

29  Sy  O,  p.  30. 


I  worship  the  Bridegroom  who  came  and  espoused  me... 
in  my  poverty  1  was  made  rich  on  the  day  he  betrothed 
himself  to  me.  '0 

% 

The  work  of  Christ  on  earth  is  the  time  of  espousal.  John 
the  Baptist  was  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  and  therefore  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  is  seen  as  a  time  of  betrothal: 

When  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  was  betrothed  to  the 
faithful  and  holy  Church  he  called  Peter  and  John.31 

O  Thou  heavenly  Bridegroom,  who  espoused  Thy  Church 
through  thy  Priest. ..John  thy  brideman.32 

Thus  baptism  is  a  point  of  betrothal  of  the  church. 

from  water  and  Spirit,  You  made  her  Your  glorious  be¬ 
trothed.33 

The  baptism  of  our  Lord  and  the  baptism  of  the  church  elide 
into  one  event.  But  the  cross  is  another  focal  point  of  betrothal. 

Peace  be  unto  thee  O  worthy  woman 
Who  has  been  betrothed  to  me  on  the  cross.34 

The  event  of  Christ  on  earth  and  all  that  he  has  done  for  the 
church  is  the  rite  of  espousal. 

The  blood  of  Christ  is  also  linked  to  the  dowry. 

by  Your  Blood  you  wrote  the  deed  of  dowry, 3^ 

My  dowry  you  have  paid  on  your  Cross.36 

the  Son  of  the  King  who. ..given  thee  a  dowry  the  blood 

which  flowed  from  his  side.37 


30  MT,  p.  32. 

31  MT,  p.  29. 

32  CoEast,  p.  266. 


33  Sy  O,  p.  20. 

34  L  Brown,  The  Indian  Christians  of  St  Thomas ,  CUP  (Cambridge, 

35  Sy  O,  p.  24.  1982),  p.  258. 

36  MT,  p.  44. 

37  CoEast,  p.  259. 
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This  naturally  leads  to  the  eucharist  as  the  dowry  in  the 
church. 

the  Bridegroom. ..Who  for  a  dowry  has  given  thee  His 
precious  Body  and  Blood. ^,s 

All  of  this  is  a  development  of  scripture,  but  not  necessarily 
an  arbitrary  one.  It  is  a  filling  out  of  the  Bridegroom  image  and 
a  relating  it  to  this  particular  liturgical  context,  that  of  mar¬ 
riage. 

The  ring  forms  the  focal  ceremony  of  the  betrothal  service. 
A  ring  is  placed  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand  of  both 
the  bride  and  the  groom  by  the  priest,  a  noticeable  difference 
from  western  rites.  The  ring  is  an  espousal  ring,  and  a  complex 
of  ideas  is  attached  to  it.  Once  again  the  different  parts  of  the 
Christ  event  are  related  to  the  ring. 

The  holy  Church  was  betrothed  to  the  Messiah  by  a  ring 
which  is  the  taking  upon  him  of  flesh  and  blood. 29 

by  means  of  the  ring,  which  is  your  cross,  and  Your  Body 
and  Blood.40 

by  Your  nails  you  gave  her  a  ring...41 

This  leads  again  into  the  eucharistic  dimension. 

[I,  the  Church,  am]  made  worthy  to  wear  on  my  finger 
the  ring  of  his  holy  Body  and  Blood.42 

But  perhaps  more  interesting  is  the  typology  that  is  used 
with  reference  to  the  ring.  The  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the 
ring  includes: 


38  CoEast,  p.  274. 

39  MT,  p.  26. 

40  Sy  O,  p.  20. 

41  SyO,  p.  24. 

42  MT,  p.  32. 
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This  is  the  ring  by  which  Sarah  was  betrothed  to 
Abraham,  Rebecca  to  Isaac,  and  Rachel  to  Jacob.  By 
this  ring  all  the  power  and  authority  over  Egypt  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Joseph.  By  its  surety  Daniel  was 
delivered  and  became  great  in  the  kings  presence.  By 
this  ring  the  prodigal  son  was  accepted.  By  the  truth  of 
this  ring  the  just  gained  victory,  and  by  its  fame  the  mer¬ 
chants  became  rich.  Great  therefore  is  the  pledge  of  this 
ring.43 

At  first  this  may  seem  very  strange,  for  not  all  the  stories 
referred  to  even  mention  rings.  But  then  the  whole  use  of  Ting’ 
clearly  goes  beyond  the  literal  sense.  The  marriages  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  seen  as  types  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  ‘Isaac’s 
and  Rebecca’s  betrothal  [is]  a  “type”  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles 
to  Christ.'44  ‘The  ring  is  a  sign  of  God's  pledge  to  man.’45  As 
such  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  references  refer  to  mar¬ 
riage.  The  pledge  of  faithfulness  of  the  couple  is  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  pledge  of  God  to  us  in  the  new  covenant.  Thus  the 
sacramental  nature  of  marriage  is  because  of  its  proclamation 
of  and  reflection  of  the  eternal  love  of  God  as  pledged  in  Christ. 
But  this  begins  to  anticipate  the  second  part  of  the  service,  the 
crowning. 

Crowning 

The  symbolism  of  crowning  is  slightly  more  elusive.  The 
use  of  Psalm  21:3  ‘Thou  has  set  a  precious  crown  upon  his 
head'46  puts  this  part  of  the  marriage  service  in  the  context  of 
a  coronation.  The  East  Syrian  rite  makes  explicit  the  marriage 
coronation  by  the  adaptation  of  the  first  verse  of  Psalm  21: 
‘The  bridegroom  shall  rejoice  in  Thy  strength,  O  Lord,  and  in 

43  Sy  O,  pp.  24-26. 

44  J  Meyendorff,.  Marriage:  An  Orthodox  Perspective,  SVS  Press, 
(1975),  p.34. 

45  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

46  Sy  O,  p.  34. 
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Thy  salvation  how  greatly  shall  the  bride  rejoice’.47  Crowning 
is  thus  seen  as  the  point  when  ‘the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
are  acclaimed  Queen  and  King  of  the  family’.48 

Meyendorff  strongly  defends  the  Biblical  nature  of  crown¬ 
ing.  ‘The  context  and  symbolism  of  the  wedding  crowns  is 
purely  Biblical’ 49  He  points  to  a  number  of  references;  Ps  21 
(see  above),  a  crown  that  will  last  for  ever  (1  Cor  9:  24-25),  a 
crown  of  righteousness  (2  Tim  4:  7-8),  a  crown,  of  glory  ( 1  Pet 
5:  4),  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  (Ps  8),  and  the  crown  of 
life  (Rev  2:10).  Thus  crowns  are  linked  to  humanity  as  the 
summit  of  God's  creation,  the  future  glorification  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  martyrs'  reward.  The  words  of  crowning  in  the  Mar 
Thoma  service  ‘May  the  Lord  adorn  you  with  the  crown  of 
righteousness’50  would  seem  to  be  a  reference  to  2  Tim  4:  7-8. 
The  other  rites  are  less  direct  in  their  allusions. 

The  metaphor  of  crowning  has  a  long  history  in  the  Syrian 
tradition.  There  are  a  number  of  references  to  it  in  the  Odes  of 
Solomon. 

The  Lord  is  on  my  head  like  a  crown, 

and  I  shall  never  be  without  him.51 

Put  on  the  crown  in  the  true  covenant  of  the  Lord, 

and  those  who  have  conquered  will  be  inscribed  in  the 

book.52 

Then  I  was  crowned  by  God...55 

Make  for  thyself  a  crown  from  his  tree...54 


47  CoEast,  p.  256. 

48  K.V.  Mathew,  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church,  Mar 
Thoma  Theological  Seminary  (Kottayam,  1985),  p.  63. 

49  J  Meyendorff,  Marriage:  An  Orthodox  Perspective ,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

50  MT,  pp.  41&42. 

S|  J.H.  Charlsworth  (tr.  and  ed.),  The  Odes  of  Solomon,  Scholars  Press 
(Chico  California,  1977),  p.  17. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

53  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

54  Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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There  are  also  references  to  crowns  within  the  Office. 

Blessed  are  the  prophets. ..apostles. ..martyrs,  on  the  day 
of  the  resurrection  they  will  hear  the  Father  and  they 
w  ill  see  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  weaves  crowns 
for  them.55 

Indeed  the  cycle  of  the  Office  is  called  the  ‘crown  of  the 
year',  giving  an  indication  of  the  power  of  this  symbol  within 
this  tradition. 

The  prayer  of  blessing  of  the  crowns  gives  the  fullest  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  meaning  of  crowning.  Unfortunately  in  the  Mar 
Thoma  rite  this  has  been  reduced  to  a  simple  blessing  prayer. 
The  Orthodox  rite  is  richer. 

O  Lord. ..Who  did  crown  the  earth  with  fruits,  flowers 
and  blossoms. ..O  Jesus  Christ  Who  did  crown  Kings, 
priests,  and  prophets. ..Lord,  who  crowned  king  David 
with  the  crown  of  victory;  O  God,  Who  encircled  the 
ocean  like  a  crown  around  the  earth. ..put  your  right 
hand. ..upon  the  heads  upon  which  these  crowns  are 
placed.56 

The  royal  and  creation  context  come  out  most  strongly,  but 
unlike  the  Byzantine  rite,  there  is  no  direct  link  with  Adam  as 
king  of  creation.  The  prayer  for  the  removal  of  the  crowns  links 
this  ceremony  with  salvation  history. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crowned  with  a  crown 
of  thorns  and  destroyed  the  power  of  Satan. ..make  them 
worthy. ..of  that  everlasting  and  imperishable  crown.57 

The  crowning  of  the  couple  is  after  the  pattern  of  Christ  and 
the  Church. 


55  Francis  Acharya,  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  Vol  /,  op.  cit.,  p. 
157 

56  Sy  O,  p.  44. 

57  Sy  O,  p.  56. 
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O  bridegroom,  who  has  betrothed  the  church  to  Himself 
and  crowned  her  with  His  truth.58 

the  Son  of  God  hath  crowned  the  church. ..He  hath  made 
her  crown  of  the  glorious  rays  of  the  licht  of  His  hidden 
Father,  and  hath  set  it  upon  her  head. 

As  Christ  has  crowned  the  Bride,  so  the  Church  now  crowns 
the  couple.  Therefore  ‘the  meaning  of  the  marriage  crowning 
is  to  integrate  the  bridal  pair  into  the  very  Mystery  of  Christ's 
love  for  the  church'.60 

Finally  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  crowns  are  referred  to  in 
the  baptism  service. 

O  Lord  God,  adorn  your  servant  with  the  crown  of  the 
radiance  and  glory  of  your  holy  name...61 

sing  praises  to  the  son  of  Almighty  God  who  adorns  you 
with  crowns  desired  by  kings. ..Unfading  crowns  have 
been  placed  on  your  heads:  Let  your  lips  sing  praises.62 

Also  St  Ephrem  in  his  hymn  for  the  consecration  of  a  ‘daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  covenant'  includes  the  line: 

She  is  promised  eternal  bliss 
and  a  crown  that  lasts  for  ever.62 

Consequently  KV  Mathew  comments  on  the  crowning,  ‘The 
same  crowning  ceremony  is  implied  in  the  baptismal  liturgy. 
So  through  baptism  and  marriage  the  believers  share  the  royal 
privileges  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.'64  St  Ephrem  would  seem 
to  want  to  say  the  same  about  consecrated  virginity. 


58  Sy  O,  p.  18. 

59  CoEast,  p.  262. 

60  J  Meyendorff,.  Marriage:  An  Orthodox  Perspective ,  op.  cit. .  p.  38. 

61  MT,  p.  21. 

62  MT,  p.  22. 

63  Ephrem  of  Syria,  ‘A  Marriage  for  all  eternity:  the  consecration  of  a 
Syrian  bride  of  Christ’,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

64  K.V.  Mathew,  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church ,  op. 
cit.,  p.  63. 
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Conclusion 

The  service  of  marriage  in  the  Syrian  tradition  places  the 
earthly  ceremony  in  the  context  of  the  heavenly  reality.  Christ 
•  loves  the  Church,  he  espoused  her,  shed  his  blood  for  her  as  a 
dowry,  and  has  crowned  her  with  his  truth.  The  earthly  partici¬ 
pates  in  and  is  to  be  patterned  after  the  heavenly.  Marriage  is  a 
sign  for  all  of  the  heavenly  wedding  feast  and  bridal  chamber. 
The  imagery  is  rich  and  complex.  There  is  an  interwoven  net¬ 
work  of  concepts  relating  marriage  to  salvation,  the  grounding 
of  this  being  in  the  Bible;  from  Ps  2 1  and  45,  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  the  Gospels  and  Paul.  These  images  are  subtlety  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  particularly  beautiful  service,  which  has  a  rich  the¬ 
ology  and  spirituality. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  DEAD 


Prayer  for  the  dead  has  been  one  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Orthodox  tradition  the  reformed  Mar  Thoma 
Church.  This  has  led  to  changes  in  the  Qurbana,  some  of  which 
have  been  touched  on  in  chapter  three.  The  other  important 
service  with  prayer  for  the  dead  is  the  funeral  rites.  This  chap¬ 
ter  will  look  at  such  prayer  within  funerals  comparing  the  Or¬ 
thodox  and  Mar  Thoma  approach.  This  is  not  a  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  of  funerals  nor  of  the  theology  of  death  and  after¬ 
life  that  they  contain.  Rather  it  examines  one  particular  aspect 
that  has  been  divisive,  contrasting  the  different  approaches  of 
each  tradition.  Funerals  are  in  three  phases  in  the  Syrian  rite,  at 
the  home,  in  the  church,  and  at  the  grave.  Each  of  these  will  be 
examined  in  turn. 

At  the  home 

Yuhanon  Mar  Thoma  writes  in  the  introduction  to  the  1954 
Qurbana  that  one  of  the  principals  of  eucharistic  revision  was 
‘the  removal  of  all  prayers  for  the  departed’.1 2  Paulos  Gregorios 
then  comments  ‘changes  along  similar  lines  were  made  in  all 
the  forms  of  prayer'  ?  This  includes  the  funeral  liturgies.  There 
have  even  been  defensive  pamphlets  written  by  the  Orthodox 
to  reaffirm  the  Biblical  nature  of  such  prayer.3  Yet  the  English 
edition  of  the  Mar  Thoma  funeral  services  shows  that  their 


1  In,  Paulos  Gregorios,  ‘Mar  Thoma  Worship’,  A  New  Dictionary  of 
Liturgy  and  Worship ,  SCM  (London,  1986),  p.  347. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  374. 

3  Jacob  Kurian,  Prayer  for  the  Faithful  Departed  and  the  Invocation  of 
the  Saints,  MGOCSM  Bookshop  (Kottayam,  1988). 
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removal  is  complete.4  The  services  are  based  on  the  Orthodox 
pattern,  as  the  tables  for  each  part  of  the  rite  will  show,  but 
there  is  both  simplification  and  excision  of  prayer  for  the  dead. 


First  Service5 

Mar  Thoma 

Orthodox  (men) 

Orthodox  (women) 

Orthodox  (children) 

Kauma 

Tnsagion 

Tnsagion 

Trasgion 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lord’s  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Ps  verses 

Ps  5 1 

Ps  51 

Ps  51 

Chant  /hymn” 

Hymn” 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Quqal’yon  Ps  25: 1  -5 

Quqal’yon  Ps  132:1-3 

Quqal’yon  Ps  37:1-2 

Eqbo* 

Eqbo  * 

Eqbo 

Husoyo  * 

Husoyo  * 

Husoyo  * 

Promion” 

Proemion 

Proemion” 

Proemion 

Sedra” 

Sedro” 

Sedro 

Sedro 

Hymn 

Eqbo 

Eqbo 

Ethra 

Etro 

Etro 

Etro 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Chant/hmn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

A  Supplication  of 

Supplication  of  St 

Supplication  of  St 

Supplication  of  St 

Mar  Jacob 

James 

James 

James 

Reading 

Kune 

Responses 

Tnsagion 

Trisagion 

Trisagion 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lord’s  prayer 

Blessing 

4  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services,  The  Mar  Thoma  Sabha 
Book  Depot  (Tiruvalla,  1988),  pp.  76-108. 

5  Material  that  is  similar  between  the  Mar  Thoma  and  Orthodox  is  indi¬ 
cated  by”.  Prayers  that  are  the  same  (or  almost  the  same  in  the  Orthodox 
rite  are  indicated  by*. 
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The  opening  prayer  in  the  Orthodox  rite  is  unambiguous: 

O  Lord,  make  this  soul,  that  has  been  set  free  from  this 
temporal  life  and  has  departed  from  this  world,  be  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  guided  by  Your  holy  angels  to  the  heavenly 
mansions  that  abound  in  delight  and  rest  until  the  day  of 
resurrection,  on  which  she  will  meet  with  You  with  con¬ 
fidence,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  forever  and  ever. 
Amen.6 

This  is  not  a  commendation  of  the  departing  soul  to  God, 
but  prayer  for  the  departed  set  in  the  context  of  the  final  resur¬ 
rection.  The  implication  is  of  an  intermediate  abode  of  rest 
until  the  last  day.  The  Mar  Thoma  have  a  different  orientation: 

O  Lord  God,  who  have  power  over  life  and  death,  we 
praise  you,  bless  and  worship  you  because  through  your 
Son  you  have  redeemed  mankind  from  its  subjection  to 
sin  and  death  through  disobedience,  and  instead  have 
given  us  victory  over  them.  O  Lord  hear  us  when  we 
bring  our  prayers  and  petitions  to  you  at  the  funeral  of 
this  Your  servant  who  has  departed  this  world  according 
to  Your  will.  O  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  give 
us  grace  to  remember  the  impermanence  of  this  life  and 
to  live  in  expectation  of  eternal  life.  By  your  grace  make 
us  worthy  of  a  blessed  and  peaceful  departure.7 

This  prayer  sets  the  context  as  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  Son.  It  asks  for  those  present  that  their  lives  may  change 
now  but  has  a  less  obvious  eschatological  dimension.  This  chap¬ 
ter  does  not  aim  to  pass  judgement  on  either  approach  but  rather 
to  point  out  the  differences.  One  clear  distinction  is  that  the 
Mar  Thoma  have  been  thorough  in  their  reformation  removing 


6  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  Murad  Saliba  Barsom  (tr.),  The  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  (Hakensack,  1974).  p.  6.  The  variations  be¬ 
tween  this  text  and  the  Pampakuda  text  have  yet  to  be  investigated. 

7  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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any  reference  in  their  prayers  of  petition  for  the  departed. 

The  differences  between  the  two  traditions  are  manifest  in 
other  parts  of  the  first  service.  The  first  verse  of  the  Orthodox 
hymn  says: 

O  Christ,  Who  has  promised  resurrection  to  Adam's 
mortal  children,  we  beseech  You  to  raise  and  quicken 
Your  servant  who  has  slept  trusting  in  You.8 

The  Mar  Thoma  hymn  is  not  petition  but  rather  praise: 

O  Lord  the  Messiah,  who  promise  resurrection  to  the 
children  of  Adam,  we  worship  Your  life-giving  death 
and  glorify  Your  resurrection.9 

The  Orthodox  Sedro  asks  for: 

mercy  upon  the  soul  of  your  servant. ..Help  him  by  your 
holy  hosts  until  he  reaches  Your  abodes  of  delight.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  general  resurrection... to  deliver  the 
soul  of  Your  servant  ...from  torment.10 

This  last  petition  is  not  viewing  the  soul  of  the  departed  to 
be  in  torment  now,  but  rather  asks  that  at  the  judgement  this 
soul  not  be  numbered  among  the  wicked.  It  also  makes  clear 
that  forgiveness  on  judgement  day  is  based  on  grace.  By  con¬ 
trast  the  Mar  Thoma  Sedra  asserts  hope  in  light  of  judgement: 

We  hope  and  believe  that  then  this  Your  servant,  who 
has  been  baptised  in  Your  name,  who  has  taken  part  in. 
Your  divine  sacraments  and  trusted  in  the  crucifixion  of 
Your  only  Son,  will  not  be  abandoned  in  the  deep  pit. ..In 
this  hope  we  have  comfort  at  the  departure  of  this  Your 
servant...* 1 1 

8  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

9  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

10  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-14. 

1 1  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services,  op.  cit.,  p.  80 
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The  Sedra  also  add  a  prayer  for  consolation  and  comfort  for 
those  who  grieve,  particularly  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
a  petition  that  we  might  all  ‘he  ready  and  prepared  to  depart 
from  this  world’. 12 

The  Orthodox  Etro  asks  for  the  absolution  and  forgiveness 
of  the  departed: 

Forgive  and  absolve,  O  Lord,  the  soul  of  this  Your  faith¬ 
ful  servant. ..Give  him  remission  of  sins  by  virtue  of  this 
sweet  incense  which  we  have  offered  on  his  behalf.12 

It  was  such  sentiments  that  led  to  the  hostility  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  of  Help  to  the  Orthodox  church.  Peet’s  comments,  added 
to  his  translation  of  much  of  the  liturgy  (but  not  funerals),  enu¬ 
merated  the  errors  of  the  Church  to  include: 

3.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

4.  Purgatory,  or  the  possibility  of  transition  from  an 
unpardoned  to  a  pardoned  state,  between  the  periods  of 
death  and  judgement.14 

At  first  sight  the  Etro  seems  to  imply  the  latter,  but  the  prayer 
does  make  clear  that  the  deceased  is  one  of  the  faithful  de¬ 
parted.  As  such  the  prayer,  which  again  has  a  strong 
eschatological  perspective  and  also  prays  for  the  present  living 
worshippers,  is  a  petition  for  the  application  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  shown  in  other  prayers  to  be  based  on  the  salvation 
wrought  in  Christ.  Also  controversial  is  the  conception  of  in¬ 
cense  as  an  offering  that  brings  forgiveness.  This  is  common  in 
Etros,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  the  offering  of  incense  from 
the  Old  Testament  (e.g.  Ex  30:  7).  The  Mar  Thoma  Ethra  to¬ 
tally  avoids  this  aproach  and  looks  to  eternal  life  based  on 


12  Ibid.,  p.  8 1 . 

12  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 6. 

14  J  Hough.  The  History'  of  Christianity'  in  India  Vol.  VI,  Seely,  Burnside 
and  Seely  (London,  1 845),  pp.  620-62  1 . 
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Christ’s  work,  praying  for  us  to  be  worthy  by  following  godly 
examples: 

O  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  are  life 
and  resurrection  and  have  assured  us  that  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  you  will  live  even  though  they  die. ..we  magnify 
Your  holy  name  for  all  your  servants  who  have  departed 
this  life  in  faith. ..enable  us  by  following  their  noble  ex¬ 
ample  to  be  made  worthy  of  Your  heavenly  kingdom...15 

In  this  they  seem  to  parallel  Anglican  approaches  to  prayer 
for  the  departed. 

The  Orthodox  rite  has  some  very  imaginative  hymnody.  The 
second  verse  of  the  hymn  after  the  Etro  says: 

The  soul,  in  addressing  the  body,  says:  Farewell  my 
brother  and  beloved  one,  I  am  departing  from  you  to  the 
abodes  where  God  commands  me  to  go.  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Lord  to  meet  you  again  on  the  day  of  resur¬ 
rection. 16 

Thus  implicit  in  this  service  is  a  belief  in  the  continuation 
of  the  soul,  but  also  this  is  integrally  linked  with  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Salvation  is  not  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  but  of  both  the 
body  and  soul.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  in  the  service  on  the 
last  things,  and  on  resurrection,  as  befits  a  Christian  burial  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  Mar  Thoma  also  use  a  poetic  form  to  talk  about  (to)  the 
dead: 


The  resurrection  is  at  hand,  O  you  dead.  Do  not  grieve 
for  the  destruction  of  your  body.  The  one  who  created 
you  and  clothed  you  will  raise  your  body  and  reward  the 
righteous  according  to  their  deeds.17 

15  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

16  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 

Dead,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

17  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
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Although  this  is  addressed  to  the  dead,  it  does  not  break 
with  the  Mar  Thomite  position,  for  there  is  no  petition  for  the 
dead,  rather  the  hymn  asserts  the  truth  of  the  resurrection. 

The  Supplication  of  St  James  in  the  Orthodox  rite  begins: 

O  Son  of  God,  grant  rest  to  Your  servant  among  the  right¬ 
eous  in  that  eternal  kingdom  with  Your  saints.  18 

The  Mar  Thoma  begin: 

O  Son  of  God,  comfort  us  your  servants  in  your  eternal 
kingdom  with  the  saints  and  the  righteous.19 

This  example  shows  that  the  material  of  a  petitionary  na¬ 
ture  for  the  departed  is  not  only  excised,  but  also  where  possi¬ 
ble  is  reworked,  changing  the  subject  from  the  dead  to  the  liv¬ 
ing. 

Thus  the  first  service  finishes.  The  Mar  Thoma  adding  both 
a  reading  (Gen.  50:  1-13  for  a  man,  Gen.  23:  1  -20  for  a  woman; 
and  1  Cor.  15:  12-19  for  either  man  or  woman)  and  a  version 
of  the  Blessing  based  on  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  church 

The  second  service  is  conducted  in  church.  Once  again  the 
Mar  Thoma  rite  is  structurally  very  similar  to  the  Orthodox, 
but  avoiding  petition  for  the  dead. 


Is  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

!<;  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
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SECOND  SERVICE 

Mar  Thoma 

Orthodox  (men) 

Orthodox  (women) 

Orthodox  (children) 

Glory  be” 

Glory  be” 

Glory  be” 

Glory7  be 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Ps  103:1-3 

Quqal’yon  Ps  103:1-4 

Quqal’yon  ps  103:2,4 

Quqal'yon  Ps  102:1-4 

Ekba 

Eqbo 

Eqbo 

Eqbo 

Husoyo  * 

Husoyo  * 

Husoyo  * 

Promion-Sedra 

Proernion 

Proernion 

Proernion 

(man/woman) 

Sedro 

Sedro 

Sedro 

Eqbo 

Eqbo 

Kukaya 

Hymn 

Ethra 

Etro 

Etro 

Etro 

Kolo  (2) 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Kolo  (2) 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Madrosho 

Petition  of  Mar  Jacob 

Supplication  of  St 

James 

Supplication  of  St 

Ephrem 

Supplication  of  St. 

Ephrem 

Epistle 

Gospel 

(man/woman) 

Litany” 

Trisagion 

Trasagion 

Trasagion 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lord’s  prayer 

The  Orthodox  service  begins  with  an  opening  prayer  that 
intercedes  for  the  deceased: 

We  beseech  You  on  behalf  of  this  our  brother  N...Make 
him  to  dwell  in  the  abodes  of  immortality  and  in  the 
haven  of  life  and  rest20 


20  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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As  previously,  the  Mar  Thoma  concentrates  on  the  work  of 
Christ  and  asks: 

In  the  grave  You  broke  the  bolts  of  Hell  and  by  Your 
resurrection  You  have  made  our  resurrection  sure.  O 
Lord,  we  pray  for  Your  mercy  at  the  funeral  of  Your 
servant  who  by  his  death  You  have  called  apart  from 
this  world  of  misery.  Graciously  grant  to  all  the  children 
of  Your  holy  Church  the  abode  of  blessedness21 

Thus  we  see  the  same  procedure  of  reorienting  prayer  for 
the  deceased  to  prayer  for  the  mourners. 

The  Sedro  in  the  Orthodox  rite,  as  in  the  first  service,  prays 
for  the  deceased: 

We  beseech  You  to  have  mercy  and  compassion  on  this 
Your  servant  on  the  day  of  Your  glorious  mani¬ 
festation. ..At  that  dreadful  and  fearful  hour,  withhold  not 
O  Lord,  Your  tender  mercies  from  this  Your  servant... 
condemn  him  not  to  the  torture  of  Gehenna...  place  him 
in  the  chamber  of  Your  light22 

The  Mar  Thoma  petitions  for  those  at  the  funeral: 

accept  these  prayers  which  we  your  people  offer  with 
broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits  at  the  funeral  of  this 
your  servant,  who  departed  from  this  transitory  life.  Lord 
we  trust  that  in  the  last  day  when  body  and  soul  are 
reunited  once  more,  he  will  be  saved  from  darkness... 
O  our  true  High  Priest,  we  hope  that  he  will. ..be  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  fiery  furnace  and  will  rejoice  at  the  feast 
in  Your  Kingdom.22 

So  again  we  see  that  what  in  the  Orthodox  is  set  as  petition 
for  the  future  of  the  departed,  in  the  Mar  Thoma  it  is  turned 

21  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

22  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  op.  cit.,  p.  24-26. 

2*  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Services,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 
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into  an  assertion,  we  trust.  In  English  it  appears  to  be  in  an 
optative  mood,  and  thus  of  a  slightly  slippery  nature,  for  Eng¬ 
lish  optatives  contain  a  possible  petitionary  element. 

The  Mar  Thoma  rite  has  different  Promion  and  Sedra  for 
men  and  women.  These  are  put  as  alternatives  in  a  single  rite, 
rather  than,  as  in  the  Orthodox  service  book,  separate  rites. 
The  Kukaya  expresses  the  evangelical  theology  of  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church: 

O  sinners,  put  your  faith  in  the  Saviour,  for  there  is  no 
other  consolation  than  the  Lord.  He  will  sustain  our  dear 
ones  and  all  others.  He  went  in  search  of  sinners.  Give 
up  your  sorrows  and  be  united  to  him,  Halleluiah.  Halle¬ 
luiah.24 

There  are  ofcourse  points  where  evangelical  and  Syrian 
spirituality  connect,  this  is  one,  we  will  see  others. 

The  Orthodox  Etro  prays  for  the  departed,  in  this  way  for 
men: 


We  beseech  You. ..to  accept  this  sweet  incense  which  we 
have  offered  on  behalf  of  the  soul  of  this  Your  servant 
N....make  him  worthy  of  the  remission  of  debts25 

for  women: 

to  Your  Lordship  we  offer  this  sweet  incense,  and  unto 
You  we  make  supplication  on  behalf  of  this  soul...  pre¬ 
serve  her.. .from  the  snares  of  rebellious  spirits. ..guide 
her  to  Your  holy  abodes  of  light26 

and  for  children: 

You  are  the  Eternal  Infant  who  shone  forth  on  SheoL.we 
beseech  You,  O  Lord,  by  this  sweet  fragrance  which  we 


24  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

25  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  98. 
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have  offered  in  Your  presence,  that  You  grant  absolu¬ 
tion  and  forgiveness  to  this  Your  servant27 

The  Mar  Thoma  assert  that  the  Lord  is  the: 

sweet  fragrance  and  perfume  of  the  Father,  by  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  Your  fragrance  You  have  enlightened  those  on 
high  and  those  down  below  and  the  dead  in  the  tombs28 

but  they  ask: 

grant  to  us  who  believe  and  trust  in  you,  knowledge  of 
the  resurrection  of  joy  and  the  remission  of  sins29 

This  follows  the  established  pattern. 

The  Kolo  include  verses  which  look  upon  heaven  as  a  bridal 
chamber: 

The  saints  will  inherit  heavenly  happiness.  They  will  en¬ 
ter  into  the  bridal  chamber  on  the  last  day.20 

O  Lord,  grant  us  grace  in  the  resurrection  to  enter  into 
your  joyous  bridal  chamber21 

The  theme  of  the  bridal  chamber  is  one  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Syrian  tradition.22  It  is  found  in  St  Ephrem  and  very  naturally 
takes  its  place  in  the  funeral  service. 

The  Mar  Thoma  service  begins  at  this  point  to  include  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  third  service,  the  readings  and  the  litany,  the 
latter  omitting  the  petitions  for  the  departed.  The  reason  for 
this  might  be  practical,  their  second  service  being  in  church. 


27  Ibid.,  p.  150. 

2S  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  Order  of  Senices ,  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
29  Ibid.,  p.  90. 


30  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  94. 

32  Sec,  S  Brock,  The  Luminous  Eye.  The  Spiritual  World  Vision  of  St 
Ephrem ,  Mar  Mathews  Press  (Muvattupuzha,  1985),  pp.  92-106. 
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and  their  third  service  including  only  the  graveside  material. 
However,  the  treatment  of  the  third  service  in  the  Mar  Thoma 
rite  suggests  something  more  than  a  desire  for  practical  sim¬ 
plification.  The  omission  of  the  anointing,  for  example,  sug¬ 
gesting  perhaps  a  greater  caution  of  the  symbolic. 

l  he  burial 


The  final  service  is  the  burial.  Most  of  the  service  that  is  in 
church  has  been  omitted  from  the  Mar  Thoma  rite  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  table  below. 


THIRD  SERVICE 

Mar  Thoma 

Orthodox  (men) 

Orthodox  (women) 

Orthodox  (children) 

Glory  be 

Glory  be 

Glory  be 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Opening  prayer 

Quqal’yon  Ps  88:1-4 

QuqaPyon  Ps  104: 

29-30 

QuqaPyon  Ps  25: 

2-3 

Eqbo* 

Eqbo 

Eqbo* 

Husoyo  * 

Husoyo  * 

Husoyo  * 

Proemion 

Proemion 

Proemion 

Sedro 

Sedro 

Sedro 

Hymn 

Eqbo 

Eqbo 

Etro 

Etro 

Etro 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Supplication  of  St 
Ephrem 

Supplication  of  St 

Balai 

Supplication  of  St 
Ephrem 

Canticle 

Canticle 

Canticle  Ps  6:4-4 

1  Thess  4: 1 3- 1 8 

2  Cor  5:1-10 

1  Cor  15:12-27 

Ps  3 1 : 1 6 

Ps  3 1 : 1 6 

Ps  31:16 

John  5:24-29 

Ml  25:1-13 

Lk  7:11-17 

Litany  “ 

Litany 

Litany 

Hymn 
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Hymn  of  farwewell 

Hymn  * 

Hymn* 

Anointing 

Anointing  * 

Anointing  * 

Verses 

Ps  5 1  -canticle 

Ps  5 1  canticle  * 

Ps  51  canticle  * 

Processional  prayers 

Processional  prayers 

Procesional  prayers  * 

Casting  of  sand 

Casting  of  dust 

Casting  dust  * 

Casting  dust  * 

Ekba 

Hymn 

Hymn  * 

Hymn  * 

Gloria 

Gloria 

Gloria 

Gloria 

Tnsagion 

Trasasion 

c 

Trasagion 

Lord’s  prayer 

Lord's  prayer 

Lord’s  prayer 

Nicene  ereed 

Nicene  creed 

Nicene  creed 

Nicene  creed 

Quql’yon  Ps  103: 

13-16 

Quqal'yon  * 

Quqal’yon  * 

Hoothma 

Hymn 

Hymn  * 

Hymn  * 

Blessing 

Supplication  of  St 

Balai 

Supplication  of  St 

Balai  * 

Supplication  of  St 

Balai  * 

The  opening  prayer  for  men  has  similar  requests  as  the  Etro 
for  women  in  the  second  service: 

we  make  supplication  on  behalf  of  this  soul  that  has  de¬ 
parted  ...deliver  him. ..from  the  snares  of  the  evil 
spirits. ..guide  him  to  the  abodes  of  life. ..grant  him  rest 
among  the  righteous33 

The  Sedro  asks: 

Glory  to  You,  Christ  our  God. ..who  will  come  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father.. .when  all  these  things  happen,  that 
this  Your  servant. ..may  be  worthy  to  stand  at  Your  right 
hand...O  Lord,  we  humbly  pray  You  to  make  us,  with 
our  faithful  departed,  worthy  to  stand  at  Your  right 
hand.34 

33  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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There  are  no  Mar  Thoma  prayers  to  contrast  although  it 
would  be  easy  to  anticipate  the  changes  they  might  make  from 
their  approach  above. 

The  Etro  in  the  service  for  the  child  gives  a  very  clear  ra¬ 
tional  for  these  prayers  and  is  worth  quoting  in  full. 

O  Lord,  the  atoning  Sacrifice  and  the  reconciling  Incense 
Who  was  offered  on  the  height  of  Golgotha,  and  by  His 
ascent  on  the  cross  made  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  we  beseech  You  to  accept,  through  Your  loving 
kindness,  this  sweet  incense  we  have  offered  to  You.  May 
its  fragrance  enter  into  Your  Holy  of  Holies  and  send 
forth  to  us  remission  of  sins  and  the  forgiveness  of  of¬ 
fences.  O  Lord  God,  grant  rest  to  our  faithful  departed  in 
Your  heavenly  kingdom  forever  and  ever.  Amen.35 

In  calling  the  Lord  ‘Incense’  the  Orthodox  identify  the  Old 
Testament  offering  of  incense  with  Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sacrificial  system.  A  similar  approach  was  seen  in  the  Bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Waters  with  Christ  being  called  heavenly  Salt.  Also 
the  prayer  contains  an  underlying  hermeneutic  of  foreshadow 
and  fulfilment,  which  has  also  been  seen  in  the  service  for  Holy 
Saturday.  Our  offering  of  incense  is  placed  in  the  context  of 
the  offering  of  the  Incense  on  the  cross.  Thus  our  fragrance 
enters  the  Holy  of  Holies  because  our  High  Priest  has  already 
entered  there  as  our  pioneer. 

There  are  parallels  to  this  approach  in  the  eucharistic  hymns 
of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  leaders  of  the  evangelical  revival 
in  England.  This  may  seem  surprising  at  first,  but  not  in  light 
of  both  traditions  using  the  same  Biblical  material.  Perhaps  it 
comes  out  most  clearly  in  Hymn  137  which  although  about  the 
eucharist  uses  the  imagery  of  smoke: 


35  Ibid.,  p.  160. 
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I  Ye  royal  priests  of  Jesu.  rise, 
And  join  the  daily  sacrifice; 
Join  all  believers,  in  His  name 
To  offer  up  the  spotless  Lamb. 

3  Whate'er  we  cast  on  Him  alone 
Is  with  His  great  oblation  one; 
His  sacrifice  doth  our  sustain. 
And  favour  and  acceptance  gain. 


6  Our  persons  and  our  deeds  aspire 
When  cast  into  the  hallow'd  fire, 

Our  most  imperfect  efforts  please 
When  join'd  to  Christ  our  righteousness. 

7  Mix'd  with  the  sacred  smoke  we  rise, 
The  smoke  of  His  burnt  sacrifice; 

By  the  Eternal  Spirit  driven 

From  earth,  in  Christ  we  mount  to  heaven/ 6 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  CMS  missionaries  were  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  this  strain  of  evangelical  hymnody,  as  it  might  have 
given  them  an  alternative  approach  to  similar  parts  of  the  Syr¬ 
ian  tradition.  Unfortunately  they  rejected  much  of  the  Syrian 
liturgy  with  a  reactive  anti-Roman  polemical  hermeneutic,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  language  they  used.  If  they  had  been  broader, 
both  within  their  own  tradition  and  in  their  approach  to  the 
Syrian  tradition,  they  might  then  have  influenced  the  Mar 
Thoma  reformation  in  a  different  direction  77 


Once  again  the  hymns  in  the  Orthodox  service  for  men  sing 
about  the  soul: 


how  bitter.. .is  that  hour  when  the  angel  of  death  says  to 
the  soul:  Come  with  me,  let  us  go,  your  Lord  is  calling 
you. ..she  says  to  the  body:  Now,  farewell  until  the  day  of 
resurrection.  Halleluiah,  Halleluiah.78 

Another  verse  points  out  the  futility  of  amassing  riches,  as 
possessions  are  left  behind  and  an  account  has  to  be  given  'be¬ 
fore  the  judgement  seat'.70 


36  JE  Rattenbury,  The  Eucharistic  Hymns  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley , 
OSL  Publications  (Cleveland,  1990),  p.  H-45. 

37  Sec  also,  D  Tripp,  ‘John  and  Charles  Wesley's  “Hymns  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper”  (1745):  A  Western  Counterpart  to  the  Kussape  of  the  Syro- 
Malabar  “Raze”’,  The  Harp ,  V  (July  1992),  pp.  131-155. 

Mar  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel  (eel.).  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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The  hymn  of  farewell  is  sung  by  the  clergy  while  the  mourn¬ 
ers  ‘bid  farewell  to  the  departed'.40  Again  it  takes  the  imagi¬ 
native  stance  of  a  song  of  the  soul  talking  to  the  living: 

My  beloved  ones,  why  are  you  standing  away  from  me? 
Come  near  me,  bid  me  farewell,  pray  for  me,  and  make 
lamentations  over  me... 

Farewell,  O  world  and  its  inhabitants. ..Lo  I  am  taken 
from  you  to  give  account  of  my  deeds41 

This  forms  the  preparation  for  the  anointing,  which  takes 
up  the  motif  of  ‘slipperiness’: 

grant  that  he  may  become  slippery  and  unrestrainable  by 
adverse  powers. ..bring  him  safe  to  the  heavenly  abodes 
of  light4- 

Such  sentiments  are  found  occasionally  throughout  the  serv¬ 
ice,  the  implication  being  that  the  soul  needs  some  protection 
for  its  journey  to  the  abode  of  light,  which  is  an  intermediate 
state  before  the  resurrection,  but  not  purgatory.  There  appears 
to  be  an  underlying  baptismal  reference  here.  John  Chrysostom 
talks  of  the  pre-baptismal  anointing  in  these  terms: 

he  strips  you  of  all  your  clothes,  and  as  if  he  were  about 
to  lead  you  into  heaven  itself.. .he  prepares  to  anoint  your 
whole  body  with  this  spiritual  oil  so  that  his  unction  may 
armour  all  your  limbs  and  make  them  invulnerable  to 
any  weapons  the  enemy  may  hurl.43 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite  connects  the  funeral  anointing  to 
baptism,  but  sees  it  more  in  relation  to  the  completion  of  the 
fight  on  earth: 


40  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

E  Yarnold,  The  Awe  Inspiring  Rites  of  Initiation,  St  Paul  Publications 
(Slough,  1971 ),  p.  167. 
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The  sacred  anointing  with  oil  once  called  the  initiate  to 
sacred  combat;  now  the  pouring  on  of  the  oil  recalls  that 
in  this  sacred  combat  the  deceased  fought  his  way  to 
victory.44 

The  present  prayer  is  more  speculative  than  Dionysius, 
extending  the  fight  to  after  death. 

The  MarThoma  verses  from  scripture  (which  include  some 
poetic  questions)  is  similar  to  the  Ps  51  Canticle  which  has 
verses  of  the  psalm  interleaved  with  poetic  comments.  Some 
of  the  Orthodox  Canticle  looks  to  the  resurrection: 

may  you  be  rewarded  with  them  [the  saints]  on  the  day 
of  resurrection  46 

Other  verses  talk  of  the  intermediate  state  in  the  following 
terms: 


may  the  voice  of  the  Son...  call  you  from  the  grave  and 
send  you  to  paradise46 

I  feel  deeply  grieved  because  no  intercession  is  accepted 

in  the  place  to  which  I  am  going 

death  is  taking  me  away  to  the  darkness  of  Sheol 

in  the  life  beyond...  there  is  no  means  either  for  bribe  or 

for  petition 

neither  intercession  nor  repentance  is  accepted  in  the  life 
beyond 

may  your  cross  be  my  guide  in  the  realms  of  death47 

The  halleluiahs  attached  to  the  psalm  verses  suggest  that 
there  is  confidence  in  Christ  that  the  departed  will  be  led  to 
heaven  and  the  promise  of  Christ,  to  raise  us  up  on  the  last  day, 
will  be  fulfilled. 


44  C  Luibheid  (tr.),  Pseudo-Dionysius  The  Complete  Works ,  The  Clas¬ 
sics  of  Western  Spirituality,  Paulist  Press  (New  York,  1987),  p.  257. 

45  Mar  Athanasius  Yeshuc  Samuel  (ed.),  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead ,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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The  processional  hymn  contains  a  verse  pondering  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  body  and  soul  in  death.  It  says: 

When  the  dreadful  angels  surround  the  soul,  all  thoughts 
and  movements  come  to  an  end,  while  the  eyes  over¬ 
flow'  with  sorrowful  tears.  It  is  not  the  body  that  weeps 
for  the  soul,  it  is  rather  the  soul  that  weeps  for  the  body. 
Merciful  Lord,  have  compassion  on  both  of  them  on  the 
day  of  resurrection.48 

This  is  part  of  the  hymn  sung  as  the  congregation  process  to 
the  grave. 

After  the  casting  of  dust  on  the  coffin  both  the  Orthodox 
and  the  Mar  Thoma  end  on  a  positive  note.  The  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  is  sung  and  the  final  supplication  in  the  Orthodox  rite 
continues  to  look  forward  to  the  resurrection.  There  are  Ortho¬ 
dox  memorial  services  to  be  performed  on  the  third  and  forti¬ 
eth  days,  and  after  one  year.  No  such  provision  is  found  in  the 
Mar  Thoma  Service  Book. 

Observations 

The  Orthodox  rite  has  a  clear  vision  and  rational  for  prayer 
for  the  dead.  The  faithful  departed  enter  an  intermediate  state 
awaiting  the  resurrection.  Prayers  for  the  departed  include  some 
for  a  safe  transit  from  the  body  to  this  intermediate  place.49 
This  is  not  purgatory,  which  in  later  Latin  theology  was  viewed 
as  a  place  of  punishment  for  sin  and  cleansing  to  reach  a  state 
of  holiness.  Indeed  in  this  intermediate  state  repentance  or  in¬ 
tercession  for  forgiveness  is  too  late.  A  number  of  images  are 
given  to  this  place  including,  Sheol,  paradise,  heavenly  man¬ 
sions,  and  as  a  place  of  light  and  rest.  It  is  not  however  the 
fulness  of  the  promise  of  God.  The  Orthodox  ask  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  gospel  fruits,  forgiveness  and  absolution,  to  the  faith- 


48  Ibid.,  pp.  56-58. 

49  These  are  particularly  interesting  prayers,  which  might  have  parallels 
in  Merkabah  Mysticism  or  even  Gnosticism. 
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ful  departed.  However,  this  is  all  set  in  the  wider  context  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgement.  Most  prayers,  even  for  the  in¬ 
termediate  state,  look  forward  to  the  resurrection  on  the  last 
day.  They  seek  the  application  of  the  promise  T  will  raise  you 
up  on  the  last  day’  to  the  deceased  individual. 

The  Mar  Thoma  rite  also  has  this  strong  eschatological  di¬ 
mension.  However,  the  Mar  Thoma  avoid  all  prayer  for  the 
departed.  They  achieve  this  by  reforming  the  Orthodox  prayers 
in  three  ways,  either  by  removing  them  altogether,  or  by  modi¬ 
fying  the  prayers  to  make  assertions  about  what  God  does,  or 
by  praying  for  those  who  are  present  at  the  funeral  particularly 
the  family.  This  has  the  benefit  of  increasing  the  number  of 
prayers  for  the  mourners,  but  it  may  present  a  less  clear  picture 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  deceased  before  the  resurrection. 

There  are  theological  issues  that  surround  these  differences. 
These  have  yet  to  be  resolved  by  dialogue.  Anglicanism  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  the  issues  are  not  as  clear  cut  as  might  have 
been  originally  thought  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Also  psychological  studies  of  bereavement  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  an  impact  on  funeral  liturgies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  thus  memorial  services  are  beginning  to  resur¬ 
face  in  parish  life  for  pastoral  reasons.  Both  Orthodox  and  Mar 
Thoma  rites  rest  on  a  wealth  of  traditional  experience  of  grief 
and  how  to  respond  as  a  church.  Both  rites  set  this  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  joyful  hope  of  the  resurrection  on  the  last  day  as 
promised  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

IN  CULTURATION 


A  major  point  of  discussion  for  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Syr¬ 
ian  churches  (and  others)  has  been  the  question  of  inculturation. 
This  has  been  encouraged  by  the  inclusion  of  the  topic  in  the 
documents  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  but  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  a  complex  issue,  to  which 
different  Christians  are  giving  different  answers  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.1  This  chapter  will  review  some  of  the  debate 
from  some  of  the  Indian  literature  on  the  subject,  and  will  draw 
out  the  issue  in  relation  to  diaspora  communities. 

Approaches 

M  Jacob  Kurian  has  developed  a  fivefold  classification  of 
the  approaches  to  inculturation: 

1 .  Philosophical  and  mystical.  This  he  says  is  inspired  by  mys¬ 
tical  traditions  in  Hinduism  and  the  aim  is  to  develop  a  cor¬ 
responding  Indian-christian  tradition.  Examples  of  this  are 
in  the  work  of  Bede  Griffiths,  Swami  Abhishiktananda,  and 
Raymond  Panikkar.2 

2.  Liberation.  This  emphasises  involvement  in  the  liberation 
struggles. 


1  See,  A  Shorter,  Towards  a  Theology  of  Inculturation,  Geoffrey  Chapman 
(London,  1988);  AJ  Chupungco,  Cultural  Adaptation  of  the  Liturgy, 
Paulist  Press  (New  York,  1982);  P  Tovey,  Inculturation:  The  Eucharist 
in  Africa,  Alcuin/GROW  Liturgical  Study  7,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote, 
1988);  Mar  Abraham  Mattam,  Inculturation  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  Indian 
Context,  OIRSI  148  (Kottayam  1991). 

2  See  also,  DS  Amorlorpavadass,  ‘Theological  Reflections  on 
Inculturation  (part  2)’,  Studia  Liturgica,  20  (1990),  pp.  1 16-136. 
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3.  Humanization.  This  puts  the  goal  of  man  as  the  human 
Jesus. 

4.  Eastern  Christian.  This  emphasises  the  oriental  nature  of 
the  Eastern  Church  and  thus  of  its  compatibility  to  Indian 
society. 

5.  Technical.  This  looks  at  yoga,  tunes,  symbolism,  dress.3 

There  have  been  various  attempts  at  inculturation  of  litur¬ 
gies  in  India.4  These  have  been  quite  controversial  and  have 
not  gone  without  criticism.5  Clearly  the  construction  of  a  litur¬ 
gical  text  may  draw  on  a  number  of  approaches,  including  par¬ 
ticularly  the  last.  However  there  is  a  clear  clash  between  par¬ 
ticularly  the  philosophical-mystical  approach  and  the  eastern 
Christian.6  One  seems  to  welcome  some  degree  of  hinduization 
and  the  other  resists  it.  This  has  led  to  intense  debate  in  the 
churches,  not  least  in  Kerala. 

On  the  international  level  there  has  been  much  encourage¬ 
ment  of  inculturation.  Sacrosanctum  Concilium  encouraged  the 
adaptation  of  the  Roman  rite  to  the  temperament  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  peoples. 

Anything  in  these  people’s  way  of  life  which  is  not 
indissoluably  bound  up  with  superstition  and  error  she 


3  M  Jacob  Kurian,  ‘Indigenization  of  the  Church  in  India:  Some  reflec¬ 
tions’,  in  MK  Kuriakose  (ed.).  Orthodox  Identity  in  India.  Essays  in  hon¬ 
our  of  VC  Samuel ,  Imprint  (Bangalore,  1988),  pp.  63-65. 

4  See,  KV  Kenncrley,  ‘The  use  of  indigenous  sacred  literature  and  theo¬ 
logical  concept  in  Christian  Eucharistic  Liturgy  in  India \  Stadia  Liturgica, 
19  (1989),  pp.  143-161. 

s  B  Spinks,  ‘The  anaphora  for  India:  Some  theological  objections  to  an 
attempt  at  inculturation’,  Ephemerides  Liturgicae,  95  (1981),  pp.  529- 
549. 

6  See,  B  Spinks  and  G  Mathew,  ‘Syrian  versus  Hindu  confllict  over 
inculturation  in  India:  Two  reports’,  in  DR  Holeton  (ed.),  Liturgical 
Inculturation  in  the  Anglican  Communion ,  Alcuin/Grow  Liturgical  Study 
15,  Grove  Books  (Bramcote,  1990),  pp.  46-50. 
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[the  church]  studies.. .She  sometimes  even  admits. ..into 
the  liturgy  itself7 

in  some  place  and  circumstances... an  even  more  radical 
adaptation  of  the  liturgy  is  needed.8 

This  has  led  to  various  experiments  to  produce  an  Indian 
Mass.9  At  the  same  time  the  council  spoke  about  the  Eastern 
Catholic  Churches.  Here  it  commends  the  preservation  of  their 
spiritual  heritage. 

All  member  of  the  Eastern  Churches  should  be  firmly 
convinced  that  they  can  and  ought  always  preserve  their 
own  legitimate  liturgical  rites  and  way  of  life,  and  that 
changes  are  to  be  introduced  only  to  forward  their  own 
organic  development.10 

It  also  encouraged  the  restoration  of  eastern  practice  where 
necessary. 

The  holy  ecumenical  council  confirms  and  approves  the 
ancient  discipline  concerning  the  sacraments  which  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  also  the  ritual 
observed. ..and  wishes  this  to  be  restored  where  such  a 
case  arises.11 

This  last  statement  encourages  the  restoration  of  eastern  her¬ 
itage  where  it  is  lost,  not  least,  for  example,  in  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church.  However  the  quotes  from  the  two  documents  of  Vati¬ 
can  II  raise  a  difficult  question:  Does  the  council  set  the  church 


7  A  Flannery  (ed.),  Vatican  Council  II.  The  Conciliar  and  Post  Conciliar 
Documents ,  Fowler  Wright  (Leominster,  1981),  p.  13. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

9  M  Thurian  and  G  Wainwright,  Baptism  and  Eucharist.  Ecumenical 
Convergence  in  Celebration ,  WCC  Publications  (Geneva,  1983),  pp. 
186-196. 

10  A  Flannery,  op.  cit.,  p.  443. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  445. 
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in  two  different  directions,  adaptation  for  the  Roman  rite  and 
preservation  for  the  Eastern  rites?  In  the  west  this  question 
might  seem  academic,  not  so  in  India  where  three  Catholic 
Churches,  two  Eastern  and  one  Western,  live  together. 

Anglicans  have  also  begun  to  encourage  inculturation.  In¬ 
ter-Anglican  Liturgical  Consultations  do  not  have  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  council,  hut  they  both  reflect  the  prevailing  ethos  and 
encourage  the  churches  in  particular  directions.  The  1 989  York 
Statement  was  positive  to  liturgical  inculturation. 

Inculturation  must. ..affect  the  whole  ethos  of  corporate 
worship,  not  only  the  texts  but  also,  for  example,  the  use 
of  buildings,  furnishings,  art,  music,  and  ceremonial. 
From  one  aspect  it  means  cultural  de-colonialization  of 
worship,  from  another  it  requires  recognition  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  an  ethnic  or  other  minority. ..True 
inculturation  implies  a  willingness  in  worship  to  listen 
to  culture,  to  incorporate  what  is  good  and  to  challenge 
what  is  alien  to  the  truth  of  God.12 

The  accompanying  essay  by  George  Mathew  gives  a  cau¬ 
tious  welcome  to  such  encouragement  but  concludes,  ‘the 
Church  will  respond  positively  [to  the  call  for  inculturation]  if 
and  when  there  is  truly  a  need'.13  In  the  Church  of  South  India 
the  need  had  already  been  discerned  hence  the  production  of 
an  alternate  eucharist  in  1985. 14  The  situation  of  the  Syrian 
Churches  long  established  in  India  is  less  clear. 

Syrian  Christian  Culture 

‘The  ancient  Indian  community  of  St  Thomas  Christian  can 

12  See,  D.  R.  Holeton  (ed.),  op.  cit. ,  pp.  9-10. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  50.  See  also,  G  Mathew.  ‘Whose  Culture  and  Why?’,  K 
Stevenson  and  B  Spinks  (cds.).  The  Identity  of  Anglican  Worship , 
Mowbray  (London,  1991),  pp.  144-155,  and,  G  Mathew,  ‘Inculturation 
of  liturgy  in  the  Indian  Context'.  A  Study  on  the  Malankara  Mar  Thoma 
Church  Liturgy ,  TMAMOC  (Manganam,  1993),  pp.  48-61. 

14  See,  S  Clarke,  Let  the  Indian  Church  he  Indian ,  CLS  (Madras  1985). 
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be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  to  India’. 1S  This  Cherukarakunel  characterises  un¬ 
der  the  aphorism  ‘Hindu  in  social  life,  Christian  in  religion 
and  Catholic  in  worship’.16  This  might  be  better  modified  to: 
Hindu  in  social  life,  Christian  in  religion,  and  Syrian  in  wor¬ 
ship.  This  modification  make  clear  that  what  is  being  talked 
about  is  the  ancient  Christian  Church  of  St  Thomas,  which  has 
existed  in  India  since  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  has  created  a 
distinct  niche  in  Hindu  society  both  by  adaptation  particularly 
in  customs  and  by  resistance  in  the  area  of  church  life. 

A  strong  argument  is  put  forward  that  the  policy  of 
Latinization  has  weakened  the  Church. 

The  Romanization  policy  changed  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Malabar  Christians  toward  their  own  rite  and  lit¬ 
urgy.  Except  for  a  small  voice,  heard  periodically  down 
the  centuries. ..the  majority  was  brain-washed.  An  indif¬ 
ferent  attitude  toward  different  Rites  in  the  church  grew 
slowly  in  them.  It  led  to  the  depreciation  of  their  own 
rite  and  liturgy.17 

This  leaves  the  Syro-Malabar  Church  in  particular  difficul¬ 
ties.  Is  the  way  forward  to  adopt  more  authentic  East  Syrian 
liturgy  and  spirituality  or  to  develop  as  a  hybrid  rite?18 

The  question  of  the  path  forward  for  the  Syro-Malabar 
Church  is  not  just  one  of  an  internal  debate,  but  also  question 
the  integrity  of  the  policy  of  Vatican  II  on  Eastern  Churches.  In 
the  past  there  have  been  strong  pressures  both  internal  and  ex- 

15  A  Cherukarakunnel,  ‘The  Hindu  Christians  of  India’,  J  Vellian  (ed.), 
The  Malabar  Church ,  OCA  186  (Rome,  1970),  p.  203. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

17  J  Vellian,  ‘Encounter  with  the  West  with  the  East  in  Malabar’,  in  J 
Vellian  (ed.),  The  Romanization  Tendency,  KP  Press  (Kottayam,  1975), 
p.  83. 

18  See,  F  Kanichikattil,  To  Restore  or  to  Reform?  Dharmarmam  Publica¬ 
tions  (Bangalore,  1992). 
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ternal  for  Iatinization.  The  Roman  rite  was  seen  as  pre-emi¬ 
nent  and  Oriental  rites  need  to  bend  in  that  direction.  Vatican 
II  restored  the  vision  of  a  family  of  churches,  each  of  equal 
importance,  each  with  patriarchal  leadership  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  see  of  Peter.  This  has  potentially  important  ecu¬ 
menical  dimensions,  not  least  for  the  integration  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  churches  into  the  Great  Church.19  The  vision  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  with  regard  to  the  East  (a  fellowship  of  churches  under  the 
universal  pastor),  might  provide  a  model  for  reunion  in  the 
West,  a  fellowship  of  churches  (with  different  liturgies,  can¬ 
ons,  and  major  archeopiscopal  sees)  united  under  the  western 
patriarch.  If  the  vision  of  the  council  fails  with  regard  to  the 
eastern  Catholic  churches,  then  there  will  be  many  who  will 
question  the  possible  reality  of  reunion  for  the  western  church. 

Incultural  Syrian  Liturgy 

Kanichikattil  proposes  a  schema  for  a  future  Syro-Malabar 
missal.20 

1.  Three  classical  east  Syrian  anaphoras: 

Mar  Addai  and  Mari 
Mar  Theodore 
Mar  Nestorius 

2.  Other  anaphoras  (for  ecumencial  value): 

St  James 

One  of  the  Latin  anaphoras 
St  Peter 

St  John  Chrysostom 

3.  New  anaphoras: 

St  Thomas,  based  on  the  Acts 
St  Ephrem,  based  on  his  poetry 
The  two  Indian  anaphoras 
One  for  the  mission  context 


19  See,  PTovey,  ‘Ecumenical  Dimensions  to  Syro-Malabar  Controversy’, 
Christian  Orient ,  XIII  (Dec  1992),  pp.  226-230. 

20  F  Kanichikattil,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  116-117. 
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In  the  f  irst  section  he  is  keen  to  restore,  ‘the  other  two  tradi¬ 
tional  anaphoras  of  the  East  Syrian  Church. ..should  be  restored, 
and  reformed’.21  But  then  he  goes  on  to  add  a  mixture  of 
anaphoras,  eastern  and  western.  Would  not  such  a  missal  re¬ 
veal  a  hybrid  church,  perhaps  very  post-modern,  but  hardly  an 
organic  growth  of  the  East  Syrian  tradition.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  new  East  Syrian 
anaphora,  but  organic  growth  does  not  mean  a  grafting  on  of 
all  manner  of  exotic  branches.  Restoration  would  appear  to  be 
the  first  priority,  alongside  a  renewal  of  spirituality.  However, 
it  is  impossible  to  turn  back  the  clock,  and  so  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  present  identity  in  modern  India. 

Kurisumala  Ashram  has  been  one  place  where  experiments 
in  inculturation  are  taking  place,  both  in  the  daily  office  and  in 
the  eucharist.  In  the  office,  in  the  services  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  ‘seeds  of  the  word'  have  been  introduced  from 
Hindu  writings.  These  are  small  prayers  and  hymns  that  ex¬ 
press  Indian  devotion  and  spirituality.  They  come  from  the 
Upanishads,  Vedas,  and  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  These  are  chose  to 
show  two  strains.  The  first  is  seeds  ‘which  witness  to  spiritual 
experiences  similar  to  those  recorded  in  the  Bible’.22  These 
are  included  at  evening  prayer.  The  second  strain  is  of  charisms 
which  belong  to  the  search  for  God  as  pursued  in  India.  Here 
there  is  a  contrast  where,  sainthood  is  seen  mostly  in  terms  of 
martyrdom  in  the  Christian  tradition,  whereas  in  Hinduism 
peace,  serenity,  harmony  and  inner  freedom  are  the  marks  of 
the  true  devotee.  But  inculturation  is  more  than  adding  a  few 
prayers.  The  evening  office  has  been  adapted  to  include  a  tra¬ 
ditional  Christian  lamp  lighting  hymn.  This  is  done  to  parallel 
the  Hindu  ritual  of  lamp  lighting  at  evening.  Likewise  the  dress 
adopted  by  the  community  is  that  of  saffron  robes,  rather  than 
the  black  cassock  and  schema  of  the  traditional  Syrian  monk. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  116-117. 

22  Francis  Acharya,  Prayer  with  the  Harp  of  the  Spirit  VoL  L  Kurisumala 
Ashram  (Vagamon,  1983),  p.  7. 
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This  office  would  seem  to  be  within  the  criteria  of  organic 
growth. 

For  the  mid  week  ferial  eucharist,  which  is  daily,  following 
Catholic  rather  than  Orthodox  tradition,  the  Bharatiya  Puja  is 
used.  This  has  developed  out  of  the  experimentations  at 
Bangalore.  -  The  feel  of  it  is  very  different  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Syrian  Qurbana.  Local  bread  is  used  for  the  eucharistic 
bread.  The  vestments  of  the  celebrant  have  been  indianized. 
Although  seemingly  much  appreciated,  this  would  appear  to 
be  more  of  a  shift  of  paradigm  than  an  organic  growth.  At  one 
time  the  west  Syrian  liturgy  was  highly  creative,  with  over  one 
hundred  anaphoras  in  the  manuscripts.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  creativity  might  not  be  renewed:  orthodox  rites  need  not 
be  litugically  fossilised.  However,  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
seems  to  be  cautious  about  the  development  within  eastern  tra¬ 
ditions.  Yet  it  should  be  for  the  individual  churches,  from  their 
own  life,  to  judge  development  and  inculturation. 

The  diaspora 

Another  place  where  inculturation  is  a  keen  question  is  the 
diaspora.  This  is  an  issue  for  Syrian  Christians  both  in  India 
and  outside.  Due  to  migration,  Syrian  Churches  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  now  exist  in  the  major  centres  of  India.  This  is  leading 
to  a  generation  of  the  faithful  who  have  been  born  outside  Kerala 
and  who  may  not  be  as  fluent  in  Malayalam  as  their  parents. 
Indeed  their  first  language  may  well  be  English  or  Hindi.  All 
churches  are  beginning  to  translate  their  liturgies  into  other 
languages,  many  of  which  have  been  the  basis  for  this  book. 
However  at  the  moment  congregations  will  contain  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  still  sing  the  hymns  and  songs  of  the  liturgy.  What 
happens  when  the  majority  are  anglophone? 

This  has  been  a  problem  for  many  other  Eastern  Churches. 
The  Byzantine  Orthodox  in  America  have  worked  hard  to  trans- 


^  Kurisumala  Ashram, Bharatiya  Puja,  Kurisumala  Ashram  (Vagamon, 
nd),  p.  14. 
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late  their  liturgies,  and  to  provide  suitable  music  adapting  the 
tunes  to  the  english  language.  The  Maronites  in  New  York  have 
a  vigorous  programme  of  producing,  liturgies,  music,  and  re¬ 
source  material.  The  Syrian  Orthodox  in  the  United  States  have 
been  producing  beautiful  service  books  in  Syriac  and  English. 
The  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  has  produced  a  number  of  rites 
in  English  translation.  However  the  work  of  translation  is  not 
yet  complete.  Also  the  musical  side  of  the  Qurbana  and  the 
other  services  has  yet  to  be  tackled.  Part  of  the  delight  of  the 
communion  service  is  the  communal  nature  of  the  singing.  In 
essence  the  service  is  sung  as  an  expression  of  the  joy  of  salva¬ 
tion.  There  needs  to  be  some  creative  work  in  enabling  all  the 
services  of  the  church  to  be  sung  in  these  new  languages. 

The  diaspora  churches  have  at  present  the  appearance  of  a 
chaplaincy.  When  the  English  came  to  India,  they  settled  down 
and  built  their  churches  with  minimal  outreach  to  the  local 
people.  St  George’s  church  Madras  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
this  phase.  Marriage  was  a  key  ‘method’  of  evangelization. 
Local  women  who  married  Englishmen  would  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  is  already  happening  in  the  Syrian  diaspora  con¬ 
gregations.  It  may  be  a  small  number  at  the  moment,  but  is 
likely  to  increase  as  the  young  people  not  born  in  Kerala  come 
to  a  marriageable  age.  This  will  probably  become  more  of  an 
issue  outside  of  India,  particularly  where  the  congregation  is  a 
tiny  minority.  But  the  major  question  is:  what  would  happen,  if 
numbers  of  non  Syrians  joined  the  churches?  There  is  no  eth¬ 
nic  limit  to  evangelization  in  the  scriptures.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  Mar  Thoma  in  particular,  have  not  been  planting  churches 
in  the  west  as  a  result  of  evangelization.  Their  original  growth 
and  development  was  due  to  a  strong  emphasis  on  gospel 
preaching.  Indeed  their  close  links  with  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion  have  been  a  great  help  in  providing  places  for  wor¬ 
ship,  but  this-  relationship  has  yet  to  fully  develop.  The  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  Mar  Thoma  bishop  for  North  America  and  Europe 
who  is  to  live  in  the  United  States  is  a  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  diaspora.  But  what  are  the  implications  for  lit¬ 
urgy? 
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The  first  phase  of  service  for  any  diaspora  must  be  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  services  both  in  terms  of  text  and  music.  One  of 
the  first  works  of  the  CMS  missionaries  was  to  translate  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Malayalam.  The  question  of 
inculturation  will  come  next.  How  does  eastern  liturgy  and  spir¬ 
ituality  connect  in  the  western  world?  In  some  ways  the  time  is 
ripe.  There  has  been  much  interest  in  eastern  churches  which 
is  now  aided  by  living  worshipping  diaspora  community.  In¬ 
ternational  transport  has  improved  and  the  months  it  took  to 
travel  between  Europe  and  India  have  been  reduced  to  hours. 
Western  spritual ities  have  influenced  eastern  churches,  includ¬ 
ing  the  charismatic,  which  has  many  affinities  to  eastern  ways, 
not  least  because  it  emphasises  the  powerful  wonder  of  God 
and  adoration  in  worship.24  There  is  no  reason  why  eastern 
spirituality  might  not  influence  western  churches.  Indeed  the 
growing  popularity  of  icons  in  the  Church  of  England  is  one 
sign  that  this  is  already  happening.  The  diaspora  will  continue 
to  raise  questions  to  the  Syrian  churches  both  of  continuity  of 
tradition  and  of  adaptation  and  inculturation.  These  are  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  the  young  people  are  already  grappling  in 
their  daily  lives. 

Conclusion 

Inculturation  is  an  issue  because  neither  society  nor  the 
church  remain  the  same.  Liturgy  has  changed  and  developed, 
as  history  shows.  The  belief  in  an  unchanging  service  descended 
from  the  apostles  is  a  myth.  This  is  not  to  say  that  apostolic 
precept  and  tradition  is  not  found  in  the  liturgy,  but  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  this  has  found  expression  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
Syrian  tradition  in  the  past  has  been  noted  for  its  creativity. 
There  is  no  reason  why  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  this 
might  not  be  so  again.  However,  the  Vatican  Council’s  caution 
not  to  loose  the  eastern  spiritual  heritage  is  an  important  quali¬ 
fication,  and  requires  in  the  churches  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of 
discernment. 

24  See,  J  Fenwick,  Liturgy  for  Identity  and  Spirituality ,  TMAMOC 
(Manganam,  1992),  p.  40. 
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